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Th  e  following  Work  was  written  for 
the  amuftement  of  a  home-circle ;  but 
the  Author  could  not  give  it  a  perma- 
nent form,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
presenting  it  to  the  Public. 

Fortunate  in  her  associates,  she  feds 
that  her  amiable  characters  are  drawn 
from  Life — her  less  amiable  ones  the 
creatures  of  Fancy* 
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CHAPTER  L 

.Cood-breedihg. 

W  E  are  about  to  introduce  our  readera 
into  very  "  good  company*^— good  oom- 
pany,  in  every  meaning  of  that  phrase— tW 
titled  and  the  wealthy,  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous.    It  will  be  as  well,  therefore,  to 
osk  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on   the 
nature  of  that  bond  of  society,  good-breeds 
ing,  to  ensure  our  dramatis  persona:  a  po» 
Hte,  if  not  a  cordid  reception. 
•  Good-breeding  is  defined  by  Mr.  Locke/ 
•s  consisting  in  the  possession  of  a  due  de- 
gree of  respect  for  ourselves,  combined 
with  a  duie  degree  of  respect  for  others. 
.  VOL.  I.  B  Now 
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Now  this  definition  supposes  the  absence 
of  both  pride  and  false  shame,  and  admits 
not  the  presence  either  of  the  assumption 
of  unjust  Qaiise<|aeiio»  €<»  ourselves,  or  of 
hum^ting  viewsof'Dnr  neighbouw.  *  It 
*  implies  self-possession  in  the  intercourse  of 
society,  unimpaired  by  servility  to  the 
great,  or  exult^tw^^ot^^^f^  Ipwly ;  it  de- 
notes an  innate^  dignity,  that  remains  the 
same  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life — ^in  po- 
verty and  in  opulence,  in  obscurity  aiid  iii 

cel^tyT-gkYi»g,bppq^r4»^MrJMW  ^WnW 
is  due,,  yet  pceserviqg.  9  ju^  sen^^-^  omr 
owp  ranfe  ^  of  Qur,  Qwn.^ights.  H^^ 
it. 9^^8e?»- tl»t.  good-bn^fi^littfi  iftooDRpafo 
ibje  \yitjfci,  eyeryr  st^tjpn,  a^  vf^y  .bft-Qiwiv 
-  da^  ^ndei;  every  pijcmwp^cQ,  <^  socfiak 
ostmmpniOA :  the.  rpgtift  J^ifWiW,.  wtoii 
staphs, aside.  t»  JM5ey;w^  Nft.  v^l^smwt^M 
toil  from  incqwWfi^JiW  *b6i»Me»*^-**"***"^ 

d;^im^^fiiT?^^4M4*^<*f«Hi:to!«f^^ 
date,  ihp^  co||^.  •j[»4,^«w1ed,  tR;i3^4&-T:iW^ 


man;  who' g^yes^^n-eeedende  taker  gUert^'cm 
^rbears  te  oonti^iet  hep  opp6nel^t. 

Gkx)d^bF8eding,  then^  in  its  genuine  fotnii^ 
18  only  the  most  refined  eicpression  of  be^ 
nevcdence,  minted  with  a  ceFtmn  propom- 
tiion  of  seU^ignity.  This  last  s^atenotf^ 
^eemS'to  made  its  distincticm  firom-^^high-' 
breeding  f  foF  if  '^  high*breeding''  be  the* 
name,  fov  the  manners  of  courts  and  coUiw^ 
titers^,  it  is  ^mi  it  wants  the  essentuds  06 
tbeqvlaiiJty  we  are  discussing^  inii6mudia»» 
gCM^biPeeding  is-  incQinpatible  with  ser-^* 
viUtj  or  aiTogance. 

Now  let  it  be  uiida:^ood^ .  that  when  we 
talk  of  the  manners  of  courts  and  courtiers^, 
we  mean  the  studied  civilities  and  heart- 
less professions  generally  ascribed  to  that 
region  of  greatness-«-4nanners  which  are» 
however,  to  be  found  in  every  £^:adation 
downwards^  as  good-twieeding  may  be  s0tn 
in  its  purest  farm  amid  crowns  and  cofO**^^ 
nets; 

Good*breedi2^  may  be  deemed  th^  hap« 
py  mediiun  between  high*breeding  «nd> 
« 2  vulgarity 
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vulgarity — ^partaking  of  the  polish  of  the 
one,  with  the  sincerity  of  the  other ;  for 
a^  the  great  world  gives  a  name  to  a  cer- 
tain style  of  behaviour,  so  does  the  lowly 
world  confer  a  title  on  certain  modes  of 
demeanour.  To  be  vulgar,  however  (that 
is,  to  be  coarse,  selfish,  uncomplying),  is 
no  more  a  privilege  confined  to  poverty 
and  rusticity,  than  to  be  well-bred  (that  is, 
to  be  courteous,  disinterested,  obliging)  is 
a  prerogative  peculiar  to  wealth  and  titles : 
a  duchess  may  be  as  grossly  vulgar  as  her 
dairy-maid,  and  a  village-girl  as  well-bred 
as  a  countess — at  least  in  Mr.  Locke's  de- 
finiticHi  of  that  term. 

As  good-breeding  seems  to  be  the  great 
cement  of  society,  binding  man  to  man,  in 
all  the  charities  of  life,  we  are  very  solid-- 
tous  to  mark  its  peculiar  attributes^  and  by 
representing  its  diffusive  powers  of  bene- 
fiting, to  enforce  its  cultivation. 

Let  not  the  quality  we  recommend  be 
confounded  with  **  modish  manners,"  those 
ephemera  with  which  the  heart  has  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  do — which  are  assumed  and  re- 
signed with  the  fasliionable  costume  of  the 
day,  and  generally  as  frivolous  and  as  fan- 
tastic as  they.     It  would  be  in  vain  to  de- 
scribe the  Proteus-forms  in  which  Fashion 
displays  her  changeful  garb  and  guise; 
now  urging  her  votaries,  with  riding-habits, 
riding-hat8»  and  riding-whips,   to  affect 
masculine  tones,  language,  and  action— 
now  with  flowing  veils  and  graceful  dra- 
pery, downcast  eyes  and  mincing  steps, 
pretending  to  more  than  womanly  softness. 
This  may  be  all  very^  **  ttaoiih,''  but 
this  we  ocmtend  is^Dot  good-breeding;  for 
whilst  tonnish  manners  chtinge  with  every 
hour,  and  suit  only  certain  stations  and 
certain  circumstances,  good-breeding  is  al« 
ways  one  and  the  same  thing,  adapted  to 
all  persons,  and  appropriate  to  all  places, 
never  exposing  its  professors  to  the  risk  of 
contempt  from  its  obsoleteness,  nor  hold- 
iiig  them  up  to  ridicule  from  its  .novelty. 

We  are  viewing  the  subject  in  its  most 

extended  sense,   for  we  are  particularly 

B  3  anxious 


an^Qous*te  he  understood  to  ded  kiq 
i«ls,  and  iK>t  in  personals,  n€)t  orilj  in  thv^ 
but  in  every  part  <rf  our  present  -work  r 
-we  do  not  propose  to  talk  of  persons^  bu€ 
of  things — ^not  of  men,  but  of  manners-^ 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  society  in  generdi 
— ^not  as  satirists,  lashing  fools  and  felly;, 
to  shew  our  wit  and  our  acumon,  «t  the 
expence  of  our  benevolencje,  but  as  mcnvd- 
kts,  seeking  to  develop  and  to  reeommenfl 
those  qui^ities  most  friendly  to  sociel  ehr 
joyment. 

Under  the  auspices  of  genuine  good- 
breeding,  we  beg  to  introduce  ^  WomanT 
to  society ;  and  as  this  quality  incnlcfltes 
peculiar  courtesy  to  a  stranger — fnoet  es- 
pecially wben  that  stranger  is  a  woman- 
above  all,  when  she  appears  trembling  at 
the  ewfiilness  of  the  introduction,  and 
blushing  with  a  consciousness  of  self-de- 
fnarit,  we  trust  she  will  receive  a  pitying 
w^ome. 


CHAP. 


#6liJi^ 


chapter'ii. 


J 


3%e  Dramatis  Persona. 

TsE  family  of  the  Wrongheads  were  an 
epitome  of  the  world — their  vices  were 
fewer  than  their  frailties,  and  their  ftailtiet 
moie  namerous  than  their  virtues. 

Lady  Wronghead,  the  head — ye8»  we  are 
v^ht»  the  liead*  of  this  illustrious  houses 
was  a  very  clever  woman — ^in  her  own  ofi* 
mon  at  least,  notable,  shrewd,  Ispirited. 
Sir  Gabriel  Wronghead,  the  master — ^noi 
that  will  not  do,  he  was  not  the  master-— 
the  head  has  been  already  appropriated  ( 
had  not  our  grammar  iiitbri^xed  ns  that 
taast^f  is  a  term  of  the  masculine  jgend^ 
b4  H 

^  Does  not  the  head  mean  the  chief,  or  governing  power  ? 

t  We  beg  oar  readers  will  not  augur  unfavourably  of  our 
talents  by  this  avowal  We  may  not  be  the  only  persons 
that  require  )ft  gran^doar  Co  ascertain  the  true  g€ndtr  of  tlie 
word  master. 


it  had  better  served  our  turn  before.  Stit 
to  return — ^for  we  hate  digressions,  utiteto 
we  cannot  avoid  them,  which  we  fear  will 
be  pretty  often— sir  Gabridl  Wronghead 
was  the  manly  representative  of  the  nolde 
family  of  Wrongheads,  a  family  who,  the 
learned  believe,  will  never  become  extinct, 
and  have  existed  from  the  creation  of  tlie 
world.  Sir  Gabriel,  indeed,  dated  the  oii^ 
gin  of  his  branch  of  it  in  a  clear  and  un- 
broken line  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
and  indeed  would  have  been  happy  ib  fix* 
ing  on  a  more  ancient  pedigree,  could  if 
have  been  conveniently  done. 

To  preserve  a  race  of  such  high  antiqui- 
ty, he,  early  in  life,  married  the  daughter 
rf  a  wealthy  citizen,  a  man  of  yesterday, 
whose  riches  in  some  degree  compensated 
for  an  ignoliie*  lineage-^ir  Gabridi  wisely 
remembering,  that  let  him  marry  whom 
he  would,  his  children  must  all,  bona  ^fide^ 

be 

*  From  this  remark,  it  shmilcl  seem  that  the  lady  vrai 
not,  like  sir  Gabriel,  a  direct  or  indirect  descendant  of 
Adam. 
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be  WroDgheads.     His  prudential  sclieme 

HIS  crowned  with  success — a  numerous 
progeny  encircled  his  Ixwd.  His  house 
wa9  lai^,  his  appointments  were  liberal, 
and  sorrow,  or  rather  causes  for  sorrow, 
seldom  invaded  Uandom  Hall. 

Timotheus  Adam  Wrongheud,  Esquire 
(probably  taking  his  second  name  from  his 
great  progenitor),  was  the  hopeful  heir. 
Hie  was— or  shall  we  say,  he  ought  to  have 
been,  a  most  elegant  young  gentleman, 
for  be  had  been  to  at  least  half-a-dozen  of 
the  most  fashionable  public  and  private 
seminaries — had  spent  a  lew  months  at 
Eton,  and  rdther  more  at  college — talked 
of  Latin  (the  sign  of  the  genitive  case  is 
not  here  obtruded  by  mistake),  and  thought 
himself  at  all  i>oints  a  finished  beau. 

A  tour  on  the  continent  had  benefited 
iiim  in  more  ways  than  one ;  for  besides 
causing  him  to  speak  a  dialect,  which  his 
mother  often  exultingly  remarked  was 
Diade  up  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German,  he  was  tliereby  entitled  to  the 
B  5  enviable 
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ienviaUe  privilege  of  eonridiing  his  eonvev- 
sation  with  the  erudite  remark^  **  when  I 
"Uras  alMX)ad»"  a  delicious  insignia  of  travel- 
led knowledge^  most  especially  for  one  who 
had  no  other. 

The  paucity  of  his  foreign  acquipementa 
might  possibly  be  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  having  completed  the 
grand  tour,  in  an  English  phaeton,  with  a 
pair  of  spanking  greys,  in  something  less 
than  three  months — or  it  might  prdbably 
arise  from  his  almost  totd  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  the  countries  "he  visited,  his 
pertinacious  adherence  to  English  associates 
and  English  habits  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, and  his  profound  contempt  for  who- 
ever and  whatever  was  not  English. 

A  curious  metamorphosis,  however,  took 
place  on  his  return  to  his  native  land — ^the 
countries,  the  cUmes,  the  people,  the  cus- 
toms, he  had  despised  when  amidst  them, 
he  rapturously  applauded  when  distant 
from  them.  However,  lie  had  "  been 
alM-oad,"  and  that  was  enough  for  himself, 

for 


fbrfcis  fadj  ttMlief---4n  sbdr^  i^all  petwnl 
of  taste  atid  fiuihion* 

And  here  vrt  cannot  help  spphuding 
that  libehil  spitit,  lirhich  leads  our  ooiintiy- 
men  genelrously  to  prefer  an  aoquaintanofe 
with  the  soil,  productions,  government, 
wd  customs  of  foreigti  countries,  rather 
than  of  their  own.  It  is  highly  edifying 
to  bear  youths,  who  have  not  seen  an  acre 
of  British  ground  beyond  their  father^s 
|Mffk,  and  who  would  deem  it  vulgar  to 
know  any  thing  of  Wales,  Scotland,  Ire- 
hnd,  and  England,  very  proudly  and  learn- 
edly descant  on  the  ragouts  of  France,  the 
olios  of  Spain,  and  the  caviare  of  Italy. 

Jack,  the  second  son,  was  a  sad,  good- 
for-nothing  fellow :  he  had  been  neither  at 
Eton  not  college,  had  visited  neitlier  Paris 
nor  Rome,  consequently  could  talk  neither 
of  Latm  nor  of  Greek,  neither  ofragoutd 
BOr  of  olios,  and  was  so  often  caught 
laughing  at  the  erudition  of  his  brother^ 
iHid  the  accomplishments  of  his  sister,  that 
ikettas  pronounced  by  both  an  ill-manner^ 
Bft  ed 
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ed  hoor.  Jack  had  one  good  friend  always 
on  his  side — an  uncle,  Mr.  Knowlesdon^ 
his  father's  brother  by  a  second  marriage. 
Jack  had  no  other  learning  than  what  he 
had  received  at  a  school  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  and  ajt  fifteen  he  had  entered  the 
navy,  with  a  dear  head,  a  warm  heart,  and 
an  empty  purse, 

Clementina  Henrietta  Maria  Wrong- 
head — for  who  would  not  have  plenty  of 
names,  when  twenty  may  be  had  for  the 
same  expence  as  one,  and  the  Muddleton 
system  always  recommended  getting  a 
pennyworth  for  a  penny  ? — Clementina 
Henrietta  Maria  Wronghead  was  a  sweet 
young  woman,  so  accomplished,  so  attrac- 
tive, so  elegant— ^she  had  been  so  very  weU 
educated,  «,  e.  no  money  bad  been  sparec|» 
but  the  most  expensive  French  academies^ 
."  Italian  establishments,"  **  musical  seo^ina- 
Ties,"  "  painting  sdiools,".  had  in  turns  re- 
ceived her  as  a  pupil :  thus  sh^  bad  learnt, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  she  had  been 
taught  et)ery  thing,  and  returned  home  a 

proficient 
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•proficient  in  all.  Such  charming  painted 
screens,  with  groupes  of  Uue,  red,  grecnt 
and  yellow  shells  in  the  middle,  judidouiu 
Ijrbcttdered  with  corresponding  coloured 
fruits  and  flowers^  a  happy  specimen  of 
diaste  design,  uniting,  in  one  view,  things 
that  never  met  before— -such  richly-work- 
ed gowns^,  that  after  long  regaling  the 
imagination  with  the  anticipation  of  the 
conquests  they  would  ensure,  were  fiuisih- 
ed  when  their  pattern  was  obsolete — such 
longs,  such  sonatas,  needing  only  the  tri- 
vial advantages  of  good  voice,  good  time, 
and  good  taste,  to  be  exquisite  specimens 
of  musical  talents — such  paintings  of 
towers  and  castles,  that  gracefully  depart- 
ing from  tlie  perpendicular,  gave  an  ad- 
mirable idea  of  the  pending  church-steeple 
at  Pisa — such  voluble  French,  such  ele- 
gant  Italian,  such  learned  English !  had 

but 

*  Our  pen  stood  arrested  for  some  moments,  ere  we 
could  remember  what  articles  of  dress  the  ladies  had  It  ft 
themselves  to  work,  tuckers  nud  baadkeichiefs  having  beea 
loug  out  of  use. 
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tnit  het  duperior  gemus  stdoi)^  to 
the  trammels  of  grammar,  eoniBCt  ^mmniiw 
eifltion,  and  just  idiom,  no  young  lady  in 
the  world  coiild  have  more  eloqaently 
spoken  those  languages— ^her  dancing  wi» 
divine,  needing  only  the  trifling  ^peni 
dages  of  grace,  ease,  and  lightness,  to  hk 
perfect. 

Then  there  were  the  «weet  litHe  Julifc 
Josephina,  and  the  playful  Sophia  Sopbo^ 
nisba,  and  the  pensive  Matilda  MarkfeihfHai 
three  charming  young  girls,  intended  to  b6 
educated  hy  their  accomplished  sister — aA 
admirable  arrangement,  since  not  any 
thing  can  be  more  likely  than  that  youngs 
ladies,  after  a  long  tedious  course  of  leani«- 
ing,  shall  willingly  undertake  a  long  tediodir 
course  of  teachinir,  and  after  having  beeM^ 
expressly  educattni  fw  exhibition,  shall  oon-^ 
tentedly  relinquish  balK  routs,  and  the*^ 
atres,and  devote  tliemselves  to  the  sedusioo: 
and  sobiiety  of  tuitimi. 

A  fine  little  boy,  the  ^rling  of  manr^ 
na»  and  the   pmie   of  piqpa,  was   the 

yoongest 
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ycmgeBt  c^the  fimiiljr--*  dev,  q)irited&U 
hWf  that  would  always  have  Im  own  wij^ 
10  that  tiiete  was  little  doubt,  as  hit  maoK 
IBS  ngacioudy  observed,  lie  would  make 
Hi  way  in  the  woiU. 

Hiss  Patty  Muddleton,  a  bhidring  viiv. 
gbi  of-..— we  really  oaniiot  say  what  age^ 
kersdf  modestly  declining  all  inquiries  on 
tiitt  point,  and  having  lost  all  recollection 
of  the  progress  of  time,  since  she  entered 
her  teens  some  thirty  yean  past— Miss 
Pstty  Muddteton  was  the  elder  sister  of 
lady  Wrongbead*  and  had  ecmdescended 
to  introduce  herself  and  her  charms  into 
Random  Hall,  on  the  death  of  her  parents. 

Nature  had  doiie  little  for  this  lady,  edu- 
catiOT  still  less — ^but  we  will  allow  her  ac- 
complishments to  develop  themselves — a 
disclosure  easily  effected,  since,  having 
been  bom  at  an  era  when  French,  music, 
dancing,  drawing,  &c.  &c.  were  not,  as 
now,  necessary  parts  of  education  to  all 
ranks  and  all  degrees,  she  really  could  do 
little  more  than  talk  about  them. 

As 
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.  As  all  single  ladies  are  of  course  youn^ 
.and  as  a  good  fortune  gave  her  every  ri^J; 
.to  be  married,  Miss  Patty  naturally  oour 
chided  she  was  still  youthful,  and  still  aa 
object  worthy  the  softer  passion ;  besides, 
n^ver  dnce  having  had  a  wooer  at  her  feett 
and  hearing  from  all  quarters  tliat  every 
£ur  one  had,  at  some  period  of  life,  a  lover; 
she  lived  in  a  sweet  delirium  of  tender 
hopes  and  soft  desires. 

Mr.  Knowlesdon's  family  also  boasted 
of  its  unmarried  inmate — Mrs.  Mary 
Khowlesdon,  a  personage  of  very  inferior 
consequence  to  Miss  Patty  Muddleton,  for 
besides  a  ridiculous  weakness  of  confessing 
her  age  to  all  inquirers,  though  that  age 
counted  more  years  than  forty,  she  Iiad 
most  im{Nrudently  assumed  the  title  of  Mrs. 
which,  being  considerably  Miss  Patty's 
junior,  that  young  lady  wisely  conceived 
was  highly  injudicious.  Indeed  this  ar- 
rogation  of  the  matronly  designation  very 
naturally  led  the  maiden  erf  Random  Hall 
to  believe  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 

dates^. 
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dates,  and  that  she  must  be  younger  than 
the  spimter  cf  Woodleigh  Manor. 

But  Miss  Patty  had  no  reason  to  fear 
that  any  casual  observer  would  draw  dis- 
agreeable parallels  between  her  and  Mn^ 
Mary  Knowlesdon — ^the  thing  was  as  im* 
{Kwsible  as  placing  the  nigged  unlovely 
locks  of  Nova  Zembla  on  the  same  degree 
of  latitude  with  the  calm  landscapes  of 
England. 

Mrs.  Mary  was  more  rich  in  virtue  than 
in  wealth,  another  striking  opposition  of 
W  fiite  and  caaracter  to  that  of  Miss  Pat* 
ty.  But  though  her  fortune  was  contract- 
ed, the  sphere  of  her  usefulness  was  ex- 
tensive. Many  years  had  she  proved  the 
tender  companion,  the  assiduous  nurse,  of 
parents  now  shrouded  hi  the  grave.  At 
their  death,  she  had  transferred  her  atten- 
tion to  their  child.  Mrs.  Rachael  Wrong- 
head  had  been  an  invalid  from  the  cradle, 
and  now,  in  advanced  life,  added  the  petu- 
lance of  age  to  the  imbecility  of  infancy — 
imtable,   discontented,  exacting,  her  de- 

fonned 
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that  kindwai her  |M»iiJi  tmip««fMi1tt^ 
V^gokted  nmid  RpeBed. 

Lady  WTonglicsd,  n  at  tiieardmi^^f 
iMW-botti  pity,  tetfoest^  lihst  her  hM^ 
faflMfi  mter  mgiit  Teoim  ^t  RoiiAMi 
XU9  afto-  the  death  of  her  parei^  tmd 
the  would  jdedge  bendf  to  ^n^tch  bet 
with  warm  and  undteaymg  Midelliesi^ 
In  something  less  than  a  we^,  tAAf 
Wrohjghes[d1bt^n  lb  lalk  <tf  'fl»e  ufitacky 
mtihiplicity  of  her  raatettial  duties,  'tfitft 
compelled  har  to  be  less  attend Vfe^han  4h^ 
wished  to  her  dear  invalid ;  in  Iteothe]^ 
W0ek,  poor  Hadhael  was  found  td  beisfarfly 
hi  tiie  waj^ ;  the  ihird  ^e^  •  caught  tfc« 
lady  OKi>atitttihg  on  the  «i»tfjr  of ;  t^«^ 
deatK  to  ^'  persons  of  bad  health  mid 
bad  teiupors;"  the  end  of  the  month  ^ii^ 
Mn.  Hachael  comfortably  established  itt 
the  best  chamber  at  Woodleigh  ManOr^ 
juit  in  time  to  save  lady  Wronghead  ftbta 
tiie  charge  of  **  hard  unkindn^s'  altered 
eye.** 

When 


When  Mr.  Kiimi4etdoii  ingtd  the  m. 
amd  ^f  the  mfiber,  hdjr  WrongiieMl 
pifesged  benelf  die  more  irilling  to  w- 
•qiiieso^  **  because  eortsinly  single  women 
had  nothing  to  d€^  -whilst  msrried  women^ 
.poor  souls!  had  so  madi  to  da** 

^  Ay,  but  do  they  dways  do  all  they 
tare  toilo ?"  thought  tlie  solicitar,  and  his 
anindiran  over  tlie  business  of  kdy  Wrongs 
head,  and  the  idleness  of  Mra.  Mary 
IjiowlesdoiL 

Lady  Wranghead  did  not  keep  her 
^QDse-**d»e  did  not  educate  her  diiidKn«-»- 
die  did  not  Tead — she  did  iiot  work— *she 
did  not  visit  the  poor — she  did  not  condoee 
to  the  comfort  of  any  human  being,  not 
even  of  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon  did  keep  one 
brothers  house — she  did  educate  another 
brother's  child — she  did  work — she  did 
read — she  did  visit  the  poor— she  did  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  many  human  be- 
ings, though  not  of  a  husband. 
In  the  last  point  only  did  the  ladies  ac- 
cord 
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.  eord,  though,  small  is  the  verbal  difference 
of  the  above  sketches,  one  pitiful  monc^yl- 
.lable  making  all  the  distinction.  But 
what  said  sir  Gabriel  to  the  real  effect  of 
.that  interposing  little  word  ? 

Justly  might  lady  Wronghead  descant 
on  the  vast,  vast  dissimilarity  between 
married  ladies  and  single  women.  How 
far,  in  this  instance,  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  wife — ^how  far  marriage 
necessarily  produces  a  more  useful,  a  more 
respectable,  a  more  agreeable  member  of 
Mciety,  the  reader  shall  decide — Some  ma- 
terials for  assisting  his  judgment  are  be- 
fore him- 


CHAP- 


W^ben  Mr.  Knovvtesdon  w^giA  the  m- 
tAGw^i  ^f  4%ie  soBBever,  ladjr  Wmti^iead 
][ir#fes8ed  lierself  tlie  more^witfing  to  ao- 
qtnesoe,  ^  because  certainly  stBgle  women 
had  nothing  to  do,  ^hiLst  married  womeii^ 
:pQor  Bouh !  had  so  macfa  to  da^ 

^  Ay,  hut  do  they  aSways  do  i£  they 
liaye  to  do  ?"  thought  tlie  sdicitor,  and  hm 
aniiHi/ran  over  ilaeiminess  of  lady  Wron^ 
iiead,  and  the  idleness  of  Mm.  Mary 
jBaiowlesdoiL 

JLady  Wronghead  did  not  keep  her 
^oii9e-«**d^  did  ftot  ediicatie  her  dtijbdmh^ 
H^e'did  not  read— ^^  did  mat  work — she 
did  not  visit  the  poor — she  did  notcatidaek 
to  the  comfort  of  any  human  l?eing,  not 
even  of  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon  did  keep  one 
brothers  house — she  did  educate  another 
brother's  child— she  did  work — she  did 
read — she  did  visit  the  poor — she  did  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  many  human  be- 
ings, though  not  of  a  husband. 

In  the  last  point  only  did  the  ladies  ac- 
cord 


limbs  were  all  that  she  undertook  to  tutor» 
and  she  had  faithfully  discharged  her  trust. 

It  was  unlucky,  that  among  so  many- 
respectable  SjsminariM^  superiatended  by 
women  of  talent  and'  virtue,  it  was  un- 
lucky that  Mrs.  Knowlesdondid  not  choosy 
but  that,  caught  by  a  name,  she  sent  her 
dai%bi6rtb:a  &shianable  academy^  directs 
ed:b^  ai  &reigner. 

lslnhapf)ily  the  affeetionsiand:  intdleebtt 
witU  not  Bemaift  quiescent  because  unculf^ 
tkimti^.    Suaaii?8  passions  throve  aa  \wajk^^ 
liaitfly  as  hcatfaonlties  wantdnedaimlessly^; 
hergentiienesB.d^penBrated  into wieakness; 
ber?<SfBdene6  intDCOfwaidice^  hertender^ 
nessiinto  iaise  sensibility ;  the  spartiyenesa; 
of  fancy;  tha^  guided  aright,  might  have' 
enlivened  hi^  draraoter,  exhai^sted  itself 
in  the  dreams  of  fiction,  and  the  antidpa^ 
tibn:  of  impossibilities    T3ie  love  of  read- 
ing so  valuableas^mediwa  of  knowlec^^ 
was  palled  by^thesidceinng  trash- of  oireo^ 
Is^ng  libraiiesr:  to.  weep  at^  thei  wow^  of- 
a.MoiniBua^aBd}diffiek.a(t  tbe;grilantry*  o& 

a  Lothario, 


W9Refpt£tiUity>  4nd  tp  display  wm^  aS  th« 
^  of  h(9i^  aoQOQipli&hnieiit*. 
,  ^^.fi^^M^bipiaodihai  Weil  giwMbjv 
t))piex90iip(9tof,  th«r>nMife  tppnnd.  be< 
tMWef|i  of,  mwttifiu  Teojn  eadf  oeqMiidcd. 
It  wivi>  ii9i9089iUb  to  be  at  «choQl  without  ai 
j&ira4-^;  WA»  imiMttbla  toi  hai^e  il  im 
wUJb^irttatNmot^tiwatij^^  to  have 

^ifpvot  ivii^iitt  a  J<VTer&i  Stiaaa  Knowles*. 

tb»  pl^JMMte  the  aaw^  haod** 

some  cornet  Augustus  Frederick  MonU 
gmnny ;;  bIw  baA  long;  knoymii  that  fove 
qt  Qrst  s^h^  wa9^a  pro<]|^:of.  e3s<{iiisite  8en<»t 
9l^il)ty/^<^racc9n)l«'gly  ^  f<eU  in  love :  to* 
^^p^and  fl^gh<  in  secret  were  also  india-. 
^wwable  cbaracterktks  oi  t^  tender  pas^K 
sjon^^tereforc  she  wept  and  sighed.  Bn;t> 
4|:tlwi  s^ei!i9^>  requires  only  so.mudi^ooowi 
oml^ttigiH  a3;tlie  moreauraly  ta^ihspire  bui^ 
pifMNEfe  andvKfuiae  oaidosityi  Susan,  oon-^: 
trived  to  have  her  teara.  and/ sighs- dii^ 

The 
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•  The  sensitive  Louisa  Sophia  Dentoii* 
saW  and  understood  the  mysterious  the-' 
Uncholy — with  blushes,  hesitation,  av^lt^ 
e4'eyei^' Susan  poured  her  sorrows  lAto 
the  &ithft4  bosom  of  her  fViend/'  TM 
fiir  Louisa  was  abo  most  fortunately  kni^ 
serably  in  ]ove*-4ier  swain  a  bit>tfaer«offlU 
car  of  the  kilUng  comet^s,  lieutehant  Hora-^ . 
tio  Julius  VilIars*~Nothing  could  be  morcf 
apropos..  The  firiendshipwas  sealed  for  life^* 
whilst  nods,  looks,  and  whispers,  gave  the^ 
usualextemal  evidences  of  its  hidden  fiiitb^ 
fulness.: 

The  ti^o  ftvouored  heioes  werel  onecki^' 
scious  of  the  conquest  thdr  charms  ikA- 
made — ^they  Had  never  even  spoken-  to- 
ti|}eir  lovely  victims ;  but  as  love  is  an  im^' 
material  essence,likeperfiime,  penetratii^ 
by  an.in\^b]Je;agency,  so,  as  the  young 
ladies  received  the  precious  poison  dirougk* 
the  eyes,  there  was  no  doubt  but  4lM:  the' 
young  gentlemen  were  infected  UnM^ghj 
the  isame  avenue. 

It  was  A  pleasurer  though  »  j^ague^  to' 
Oil  .  sit 


sit  ill  the  cold  clianiber,  and  peep  down 
on  the  pacing  eoniet  or  mounted  lieute- 
nant, to  gaxe  on  the  waving  plume,  and 
charm  away  the  sense  of  mttery,  hi  think, 
ing  <)f  the  pAlishad  spur  and  glistening 
Ixxyt !    Th6n  too  the  sweet  trepidation  of 
hope^-'tlie  deticidus  misery  of  despair! 
'     Miss  Knowlesdon  was  called  to  a  viri- 
tor— *•  Who,  Betty,  who?" 
'*  A  gentlemam,  ma'am." 
Thcire  could  be  but  one  gentleman  in 
the  world — Susan,  justly  agitated,  leant  on 
the  bannisters  for  support;  at  length,  niak* 
ing  an  effort,  she  tremubiisly  asked*— * 
•*  How  is  he  dressed  ?" 
"  I  really  foi^*et." 
Mnred?" 

^  No,  ma'am,  sofne  dark  colour.'' 
*"  A  disguise,  no  doubt,"  thought  Susan. 
A  second  summ(ms — she  roused  her  for- 
titude for  the  awful  occasion,  and  rushed 
desperately  forwards — ^the  door  flew  open 
to  her  touch,  and  she  found  lierself  in  the 

arms  of  her fiither ! 

VOL.  I.  c  The 
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The  swollen  tide  of  expectation^  witli 
which  she  rushed*  into  the  room,  sub- 
sided in  a  moment,  and  left  Jier  stranded 
on  the  shallows  of  disappointment !    Love, 
every  body  knows,  is  a  deity  that  admits 
no  division  of  worship.     Susan  was  his  ge- 
nuine votary,  and  at  that  moment  thought 
filial  duty  a  cold  ungraceful  sentiment, 
unworthy  her  ardent  and  exquisite  sensi- 
bility.    Anybody  can  love  fathers  jand 
mothers — ^heroines  ought  not  to  indulge 
such  ignoble  commonplace  attachments  !-^^ 
"  Papa !  is  it  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  morti- 
fied girl,  weeping  in  very  vexation  of 
spirit.     Her  father  fondly  embraced  her, 
and  kissing  off  the  tears  that  he  believed 
marked  the  tenderness  of  his  daughter's 
filial  attachment,  tenderly  inquired  after 
her  health.     Susan  experienced  something 
very  like  remorse,  as  she  fdt  his  kind 
pressure,  saw  liis  glistening  eye,  and  heatd 

his 

*  How  delightfully  ^aa/«(/ would  hare  served  our  torn! 
but  we  feared  our  readers  would  ask  on  what  the  ladj 
floated  f 
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ia&  generous  anticipation  of  her  wishcsi 
)m  ready  compliance  with  her  requests. 

Miss  Denton  was  a  rich  heiress;  and 
iiavingtold  her  secret  to  another  dear  faith- 
M  friend,  that  otiier  dear  faithful  friend 
toU  it  as  an  excellent  joke  to  all  her  ac- 
quaintance. In  due  time  the  secret  was 
wdl  known  at  the  military  mess,  and  the 
tighing  fair  was  rather  ungenteelly  ri- 
dkuled.  However,  the  lieutenant  wisely 
profited  by  the  information  he  had  rc« 
cdved,  and  very  soon  had  the  felicity  to 
receive  his  charmer  through  the  pantry 
window,  and  make  her  and  her  fortune  his 
own,  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated 
blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green. 
.  Of  tourse  the  lady's  love  ceased  ajler 
she  was  married:  this  was  as  it  should  be« 
^'  The  Gauges  of  the  first  declension  of  her 
-  bve  were  to  be  sure  a  little  provoking— 
j  tlie  name  of  her  beloved  was  not  Horatio 
J  Jiilius  Yillars,  a  lieutenant  of  guards,  Uxt 
I  Higgins  Jonathan  Willars,  a  surgeon  to  a 
r^[iment  How  often  did  Mrs.  Higgins 
C2  Willars 
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Wilkrs  lament  that  slie  had  so  carelessly* 
explained  the  initials  H«  J.  attached  to  a 
name  she  supposed  Villars,  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  that  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  sur- 
geon on  the  parade,  and  which  a  kind 
friend  had  picked  up  and  conveyed  to  her 
delighted  sight! 

Poor  Susan  perhaps  esc^ed  an  equally 
blissful  fate,  by  being  removed  from  school. 
But  her  secret  was  soon  disclosed.  Shortly 
after  her  return  home,  her  father  discover^ 
ed  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  lovesick 
heart,  than  even  pale  cheeks  and  mournful 
glances :  on  one  of  the  pages  of  the  new 
drawing-book  that  lie  had  lately  given 
her,  amidst  multitudinous  sketches  of 
military  caps,  feathers,  sabres,  handsome, 
nosed  profiles,  and  couplets  beginning 
with  Oh !  Ah !  and  Alas !  he  deciphered 
the  fottowir^  sonnet,  which,  as  a  hapj^ 
»mp)e  of  the  poetic  effusions  of  exquisite 
aensiJIiiHty,  we  copy  for  the  edifKation  of 
our  youth&il  readers : — 


"  SONNET 
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**  SONNET  TO  SPRiNC* 

^  AU  Ntttare  owns  thy  power,  eoehantiiiK  Sprtiif! 

A«ii  taitlMbefMath  the  msgic  of  thy  lonch; 
The  fi»(teQed  gAU»  a  milder  iuflueace  fUmg, 
.     Slieddini^  frc»b  odours  at  thy  loved  m^totych. 
Each  frayant  flhrub  eipaodt  w  ith  brightened  hoe; 

The  early,  lilec^  with  ie»  clustered  iower, 
Hjfacmtbut  opet  its  eye  of  mildest  IJue, 

And  gay  megereao  glittering  iu  tlie  vliower : 
All  greet  tby  eoniogl  E*ea  tlie  lender  gratiy 

Befpanglcd  o  er  with  dew-drops,  khed«  its  browo^ 
Atd  wears  thy  gayer  livery.     But,  ahit ! 
For  me  thou  hast  no  chann ;  for  can  thy  power 

Retint  the  joys  that  are  for  ever  flown. 
Or  to  my  heart  its  withered  peace  festure  f^ 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  was  yet  spelling  out 
this  elegant  morceau,  and  trying  to  sound 
in  euphony  the  awkward  •*  brown  and 
flown,**  "  power  and  restore,**  when  Mrs, 
Knowlesdon  flew  down  stairs  with  an  old 
French  grammar,  the  inside  cover  of 
which  displayed  what  the  good  lady  pro- 
nounced a  most  wonderful  proof  of  the 
tnmscendant  genius  of  her  darling  Susan  ; 
c  3  and 
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and  though  Mr.  Knowlesdon  shook  hif 
head  as  he  perused  it,  and  pointed  oul 
more  than  one  defect,  we  are  tempted  tc 
introduce  it  here,  as  a  further  evidence,  ii 
any  further  evidence  be  wanted,  that  loV€ 
is  the  inspirer  of  poesy,  and  that  young 
ladies  can  talk  very  charmingly  of  "  eter- 
nal sighs,''  and  as  pathetically  descant  on 
anticipated  miseries  as  their  elders. 

"  SONXET  TO  A  SNOW-DROP. 
^^  OH  THE  AB&ENCE  OF   ♦♦♦*♦♦♦•. 

^  Sa^,  lovely  flower !  why  droops  thy  beauteous  bead^ 
Why  on  thy  snowy  breast  distils  tbc  tear? 
Why  *neath  the  covert  of  the  wood  yoa  rear 

Your  tender  frame,  and  all  your  graces  spread  I 

Is  it  tlie  absence  of  the  sun  you  mouro. 

Whose  cheering  presence  every  tear  could  dry  f 
You  mourn  his  absence^  yet  to  shades  you  fly, 

>Vnd  screen  your  beauties  from  his  wished  returs. 
Alas !  fair  flower,  my  fate  in  thine  I  see; 

For  far  away  my  guiding  planet  fled ; 
Like  thee  I  weep,  and  various  too  like  thee, 
From  that  dear  influence,  which  I  prize  so  high, 

Wheo  near  it  shone,  with  timid  step  I  sped, 
Though  DOW  its  absence  prompts  the  eternal  sigh.'* 

Or 
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On  iarther  investigation  of  the  feelings 

ftat  inspired   these  delectable  effusions, 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  found  that  his  daughter 

advocated  rather  than  excused  her  folly, 

md  was  more  proud  of  her  poetry  than 

tdttmed    of   her  passion.    Her  mother 

gloried  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  aocomplish- 

nents — ^her  father  sighed  over  the  wreck 

of  her  virtues.    Her  uncle  no  sooner  heard 

the  little  history  of  her  weakness,  than  he 

hastened  to  snatch  her  from  further  dere- 

hction,  by  removing  her  from  her  tender 

mother^  and  placing  her  under  the  care  of 

her  maiden  aunt 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Progress  of  Rumour. 

The  dinner  had  waited  a  very  fashionable 

time  for  the  elegant  Miss  Wronghead,  and 

the  equally  elegant  Adam  Wronghead, 

c  4  Esq. 
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Vsq.  and  sir  Gabridi  htA  juftc  sworn 
should  be  ordered  ini— an  ord^,  howeve 
which  the  butler,  with  a  ju^  respect  1 
siibonlination,  utterly  disfegaided^  wfac 
the  appearance  of  the  bdle  and  the  hn 
settled  the  matter.  Lady  Wrongfaa 
gave  the  word^  and  the  dihneir  app^ired. 

As  the  members  of  the  ikmily  bad  hn 
dispersed  in  different  diiectioiss  all  it 
morning,  each  had  i^mething  to  impart 

Lady  Wronghead,  after,  aa  usnal^  kttM 
}y  disooveriug  and  announcing  ereijr  d 
fbet  in  every  dish  on  the  table^  and  i 
usual  finishuig  the  detail  by  hunentiung  tl 
delicacy  of  her  senses,  and  the  misfortune 
of  hw  lot,  asked  sir  Gabriel  if  hehadheai 
that  Thurleston  iVbbey  was  let  ? 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  I  heard  tlie  report,  an 
I  fancy  the  family  are  coining  immediat 
ly,  for  I  saw  all  the  windows  of  the  abbe 
open-** 

^  It  is  let  to  a  gentleman  of  large  fo 
tune  and  good  fanuly,  I  con  assure  you 
said  the  kvlv. 


^^  Ay,  far  a  long  lease/'  ebiBerved  Ae 
heir. 

"There  are  innumerable  children,'* nMir-^ 
oiured  Miss-CleineBtina;  ''  I  am  charmed 
to  think  we  ^sdl  at  last  have  some  so<^ 
ciety-— the  natives*  of  tliis  place  are  all 
jsuch  bocNTS." 

"  i  da  purtesty"  said  Miss  Muddleton^ 
•*  I  have  an  idear ^" 

Jack  looked  up  a»  if  the  lady  had  an* 
Booneed  a  novelty. 

.  *'  I  have  an  idear  it  must  be  some  no- 
Ueman ;  for  I  heard  of  Mr.  Knowlesdon's 
lately  receiving  a  letter  sealed  with  a  flam- 
hig  coat  of  arms. — And  now  I  think  of  it^ 
this  very  day  Mr.  Knowlesdoa  whispered 
something  to  his  sister,  and  though  I  lis^ 
tened  with  all  my  attention; '' 

"  That  was  civil,"  said  Jack. 

The  lady  continued — "  I  only  heard' 
sardoiiyOt  some  such  wosd." 

G  St  **  I  wonder 

*'  Natives — the  uninformed  aborigines  of. a  country  new* 
k  visited  by  the  adepts  of  tnsteand  ton. — Vide  Fnshionabtft 
Vocabulary.. 
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•*  I  wonder  whether  it  is  your  old  ac- 
quaintance, lord  Cardigan,  Martha?"  said 
lady  Wronghead. 

**  Cardigan  ?  the  very  name  T  exclaimed 
the  enraptured  spinster;  '* depend  upon 
it,  we  are  going  to  have  the  earl  of  Cardi- 
gan and  his  sweet  family  at  Thurleston." 

Whether  the  pudding  was  feeUngly 
warm,  or  Jack  had  a  sudden  stitch  in  his 
jaws,  we  know  not— certain  it  is,  he  gazed 
on  his  aunt  with  open  mouth  and  wonder* 
stricken  aspect.  But  the  lady  was  un- 
conscious of  his  glance,  and  seemed  absorb- 
ed in  some  delightful  anticipations,  for  in 
spite  of  Miss  Clementina's  intelligence  of 
innumerable  children.  Miss  Patty  well 
knew  that  her  lord  Cardigan  lacked  a  wife ; 

and  who  knows there  is  no  accounting 

for  the  power  of  youtli,  beauty,  and  vir- 
gin modesty,  on  the  yielding  heart  of  man. 

Jack  at  last  sufficiently  recovered  the 
use  of  his  mouth,  as  very  rrticulately  to 
pronounce — "  Lord  Caidigan  died  in  LoP; 
dojj  last  winter  without  issue." 

Miss 
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•  Miss  Muddleton»  nothing  daunted,  dis- 
dainfiilly  denied  the  truth  of  this  state- 
nent — She  was  intimate  in  the  family, 
and  it  might  be  so,  but  she  knew  to  tlie 
contraiy*. 

She  however  delicately  forbore  naming 
the  medium  of  her  intimacy,  an  old  aunt, 
wbo,  some  ten  years  before,  liad  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  then  housekeeper  of 
lord  Cardigan.  Jack  was  also  inoommu* 
nicative  on  his  source  of  information^ 
though  he  could  have  told  the  company 
that  his  chosen  ifriend  and  shipmate  was 
the  nephew  of  the  earl. 

The  spirit  of  the  conversation  was  by 
no  means  injured  by  this  slight  disagree- 
ment in  the  principal  speakers.  Miss 
Patty  talked  with  such  an  air  of  decision, 
that  her  correctness  could  not  be  doubted; 
and  by  the  time  the  cloth  was  removed, 
c  6  every 

*  This  may  sound  vlUuU  paradoxical^  but  it  is  an  ap* 
pK>^ed  mode  of*  modest  asscrtioni  unitiii|  polita  coocradio- 
^  to  positive  atlinmitiuD. 


every  preKminary  of  Tintii^  was  aoci 
ly  arranged. 

At  this  critical  momeat,  >£r.  Sd 
Knowle8cbB,  the  fidend  and  agent  c 
family  of  Thurleston,  entered  the 
Lady  Wionghead  waa  preparing  a 
maiy  account  of  the  new8»  when  hei 
ker  sister  prevented  the  diq^ay  o 
oratory  by  entering  upon,  die  aubjee 
self,  and  with  a  look  of  mueh  meanj 
her  discomfited  nephew,  thus  comm 
her  eloquent  harangue — ^  Now,  raj 
Mr.  Knowlesdon,  have  not  yon  let ' 
leston  Abbey — to  my  lord  Cardigan 
ninety  and  nine  years?  and  is  he  not 
ing  down  immediately — with  aiv  iim 
fortune  and  a  purdigious  retinue  ?** 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  At  eve 
vision  of  the  sentence  Mr.  Know! 
had  looked  vaore  and  more  siu^piisfe 
its  dose  he  was  speechless.  The 
silence  was  at  length  broken  by  the  trc 
some  young  sailor  burstin;>'  into  loud  L 
ter.    His  aunt  i,ave  him  a  frown,  v 
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had  he  not  been  brave  by  mote  tbau  pKK 
fisaioD,  would  bave  araiikilated  hioi ;  as  it 
yim,  he  bore  ttie  hnmt  well,  and  waa  onljr 
M>  6r  touebed  by  bis  inotber*s  bridled 
''Jbbnr  as  to  lean  back,  where  the  sha^ 
doiri  of  the  company  shaded  his  fiure. 

BIr.  Knowlesdon,  naturally  tacitumv 
WB8  recovered  to  speech  neither  by  the 
langb  nor  by  the  look.  Miss  Muddleton, 
with  a  smile  and  atone  that  die  intended 
tobe  iiiexpressibly  winningp  again  spoke— 
'^  My  dear  sir,  am  I  not  perfectly  right  ?'* 

**  You  are  perfectly  and  entirely  wrong," 
^d  the  discourteous  solicitor. 

The  silence  was  diispelled  as  if  by  ma^ 
gic — every  body  was  eager  to  speak — no- 
body was  willing  to  hear.  The  tower  of 
Babel  would  be  an  apt  simile,  did*  we  want 
one;  some  such  rushed  into  the  mind  of 
the  wild  young  sailor,  for  he  darted  out 
of  the  room,  vainly  attempting  to  repress 
his  risibility. 

Little  was  Mr.  Knowlesdon  aware,  tliat 

he 
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he  himself  had  laid  the  ibundatioii  of  this 
marvellous  tale — ^he  had  observed  to  lady 
Wronghead  that  Thurleston  was  let,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  other  guests  he  had 
been  prevented  from  communicating  ihr« 
tlicr  particulars.  But  what  need  was  there 
di  faclSy  when  £uicy  could  so  much,  better 
garnish  the  story? — ^fiwicy,  that  creative 
power,  which  kindly  gave  to  Miss  Mud* 
dleton  the  faculty  of  coining  a  name — ^to 
Miss  Wronghead  the  magical  ability  of 
ushering,  in  a  moment,  into  the  world  a 
numerous  progeny — ^to  AdamWronghead, 
l^isq.  the  capacity  (a  thing  he  much  want- 
ill)  of  computing  a  long  lease — while  lady 
Wronghead,  like  the  fairy  in  Cinderella, 
conjured  up  a  splendid  equipage  at  the 
very  moment  it  was  wanted;  and  sir  Ga- 
bri(^l  valiantly  popt  in  the  immediate  pos- 
session, as  a  possible,  and  therefore  proba- 
ble, and  therefore  positive,  clause  to  round 
off  the  period.  This  good  man  seeing 
one  window  open,  supposed  all  were  so,  or 

migh 


miglit  be  so,  and  cxiuld  divine  no  other 
earthly  cause  for  this  phenomenon  but  the 
preparation  for  the  expected  tenants. 

^  And  did  not  you  say  the  house  was 
aringy  sir  Gabriel  ?**  said  his  fair  spouse,  in 
Mvery  soothing  accent 

"And  did  not  that  blockhead,  your 
too,  announce  a  long  lease?**  replied  the 
angry  baronet,  adroitly  pointing  his  anger 
to  the  least  powerAil  rather  tlian  the  most 
offending,  a  conduct  for  which  he  could 
adduce  the  example  of  all  war}'  politicians, 
public  or  private. 

•*  And  you  fixed  upon  the  name,  Patty." 

"  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Knowlcsdon,"  an- 
SM'ered  the  spinster  with  great  c^ilnniess. 

**  From  me,  madam  !"  iterated  the  as- 
tonished solicitor;  "from  me!  I  never 
heard  the  name  before.** 

"Oh  fie !  my  dear  sir,  pray  recollect 
yourself;  did  you  not  speak  of  Cardigan — 
lord  Cardigan,  to  Mrs.  Mary  ?** 

In  spite  of  the  sweet  smile  that  accom- 
panied this  tender  appeal,  the  invulner- 
able 
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lAte  >Ik  KndwfesdcMirkuasted  on  bis  ^l;n(h 
mtice. 

The  lady  entered  into  partieularB — **^  hk 
jour  little  back  parlouf  this  niorni^,  jnst 
«ft  Mrs.  Mary  and  I  were  going  inte  the 
village?  you  must  recc^leet-—!  heard  the  C 
and  the  oit  so  very  dearly.'* 

^  I  remember  bidding  my  sister  ptur*^ 
chase  some  remedy  for  a  pain  in  her  chesty 
and  as  good  expellants  of  wind^  reeom^ 
mended  cardomum^.''  > 

A  general  kugh  charmingly  vibrated 
Miss  Patty's  nerves.  The  solicitor  alone 
^as  stupidly  composed^  and  shortly  add- 
ed— "  I  have  let  the  abbey  for  a  oouf  le  of 
years  to  a  Mr.  Egerton.'* 
.  *^  Is  he  married?"  exdaimed  Miss. 
Wronghead  and  her  maiden  aunt  at  the 
same  instant;  and  lady  Wronghead,  brid^ 
ling  in.  her  chair;  bade  her  dau^ter  hold 
jL^>  her  head. 

What  all  these  ladies  were  thinkings 
about  we  cannot  possibly  divine,  nor  pro-^ 
bably  can  any  of  our  readers-    Hope,  bo  wi- 

ever^. 
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ever,  in  some  form^  appeared  to  be  alert* 

in  dieir  bosoms,  ai\d  fancy  busy  with  magic 

pencil**-a  moment  gave  yean  of  exist- 

eoce.    We  have  read*  of  a  king,  wbo^ 

(hiring  the  instantaneous  act  of  pUmging 

\m  bead  into  a  tub  <rf*  water,  passed  a  long 

Ii&  of  imagination.    Some  such  magical 

influence  had  given  our  fair  ones,  in  the 

flpaee  of  a  few  seconds,   the  events  of 

months— *balls»  routs,  handing  uito  a  room/ 

handing  out  of  a  room,  and  all  the  deli- 

dous    trepidatioii  of  dancing  with  tlie 

handsome  young  stranger :  liandsmne  he 

must  be^-^could  a  vulgar  figure  appertain 

to  the  mellifluous  name  of  Egerton  ?  Well 

might  the  poet  exclaim — **  How  swift  is 

the  glance  of  the  mind  !'* 

The  necromancer  who,  with  a  few  words, 
had  raised  these  delicious  illusions,  with 
just  as  many  syllables  dispersed  them.— ^ 
'*  He  brings  his  lady  with  him,  and  comes 
into  the  country  for  retirement." 
Instantaneous  was   the  revolution  in 

every 

*  Sj)ectatory  No.  D4. 
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every  female  1>o8opa. '  At  the  words  **  hia» 
lady,"  Miss  Wronghead  had  very  neariy 
expressed  her  disappointment,  by  audiUy 
exclaiming  "Pshaw!" 
.  Mortification  had  a  less  potent  effect  on 
Miss  Patty,  the  solicitor  himself  being  a 
sort  of  forlorn  hope,  to  .which  she  turned, 
after  many  diverging,  anticipations;  for- 
getting, therefore,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  appropriated  Mr.  Egerton,  she  turned 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  towards 
the  yet .  disengaged  bachelor. 

"  But,  brother,  you  spoke  of  his  good. 
&milyand  la^ge  fortune,  I  am  sure?"  ob- 
fiierved  lady; Wronghead j  as  if  eager  to  de- 
monstrate her  accuracy  of  representation. 

"  I  spoke  of  his  large  family  and  good 
fortune,"  answered  the  solicitor,  with  an 
accent  that  turned  the  laugh  from  Miss 
Patty  to  her  sister. 

The  latter,  however,  meekly  sustained 
this  vexation,  exulting  perhaps  in  the  as- 
surance of  uninjured  precedence.  Lady 
Cardigan  must  have  walked  before  her — 

Mrs. 


Mrs.  Egerton  must  walk  behind  her — «h 
arrangement  of  infomentous  interest  to  the 
dignity  and  felicity  of  the  baronet's  wife. 

Mr.  Kriowlesdon  had  scarcely  retired  ere 
fl-esh  discussion  took  place.  Miss  Patty, 
as  she  sipped  her  tea;  that  soothing  beve- 
rtge,  which  aids  the  conversational  talents 
cjf  Avoman  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
inspiriting  grape  juice  does  those  of  man, 
thus  opened  the  debate—"  So !  we  are 
to  have  a  Mr.  Egerton  at'  Thurte^ston,'^ 
(proper  accent  on  Mr.)  **  and  he  wishes  to 
live  retired,  for  some  gnoorf  reason  undoubt^ 
edly.**  The  tone  in  which  good  was  deli- 
vered said  as  plain  as  it  could  say,  for  good- 
read  bad.  "  Nobody  hears  of  a  Mrs.  Eger* 
ton ;  but  a  lady  indeed,  and  a  parcel  of 
children.  Nothing  can  be  plainer — how 
can  Mr.  Knowlesdon  be  so  deluded  ?** 

So  far  good — Miss  Patty  her  sister  gave 
the  corollary — "  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  visit 
them.** 

The  chain  of  reasoning  was  so  admir- 
able 
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able  and  so  conclusive,  that  it  was  unaoif' 
mously,  hospitably,  and  charitably  readv-^ 
ed,  that  unknown  strangers  must  not  bft 
visited.  We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers 
for  the  curious  tautology  of  these  expresi*^ 
sions;  but  as  we  pride  ourselves  on  our. 
fidelity  of  descripticm,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  what  the  ladies  said  before  us — Un* 
known  strangers  they  were  pronounced, 
and  unknown  strangers  they  were  likely 
to  remain,  under  this  benevolent  verdict 
Spirit  of  Candour!  where  hadst  thou 
fled  during  this  demand  for  thy  presence? 
MHiy  art  thou  so  often  absent  when  most 
urgently  required?  Hadst  thou  but  nes- 
tletl  in  tl^  comer  of  one  heart — ^liadst  thou 
thence  ploiuled,  that  where  all  is  uncertain, 
to  judge  favourably  is  at  least  as  easy, 
tliough  perhaps  not  so  piquante^  as  to  cen- 
sure— hadst  thou  suggested  that  all  cha- 
rity is  not  comprised  in  giving  alms»  all 
wisdom  in  detecting  error,  some  kinder 
inference  had  been  drawn,  some  milder 

judgment 
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judgment  had  been  decrced-*one  sentcnoc 
dropt  from  gracious  lips  had  changed  every 
ink  in  the  logical  chain. 

Blundering  Mr.  Knowlesdon  was  again 
at  the  bottom  of  the  miscliicf.     "  Mr. 
Egerton  and — ^his  lady — coming  for  re- 
tirement.'*    Had  he  said  wife,  the  very 
fomer-stone  for  scandal  to  build  upon  had 
leen  wanting;  for  wives  are  unequivocal 
animals,  but  ladies — there  are  so  many 
801^  of  ladies,  with  rank,  and — ^without 
rank.    Then  why  seeking  retirement?  To 
hide  misdemeanour  assuredly — ^tliere  cauid 
be  no  other  reason ;  for,  let  ill-bred  philo- 
sophers say  M^hat  they  please,  **  of  solitude 
being  the  nurse  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue— 
that  the  wise  are  never  so  little  lonely  as 
when  alone,**  to  live  retired  from  choice 
was  the  last  idea  that  could  find  its  way 
into  any  of  the  numerous   unfurnished 
apartments  of  the  wise  beads  now  assent 
bled. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Candid  CriHctsm.  ■         ^. 

A  BALMY  evening  in  May  ushered  the 
hew  inhabitants  of  Thurleston  to  their 
dwelling :  a  Ught  post-chariot  and  a  hack^ 
fiey-chaise;  conveyed  the  party.  The  ab- 
bey stood  in  a  richly-wooded  park,  that 
was  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  villa- 
gers. This  evening:  it  so  happened  that 
Miss  Wironghead  and  Miss  Muddletou 
were  rambling  close  to  the  abbey,  about 
the  hour  Mr.  Knowlesdon  had  named  for 
the  arrival  of  the  strangers ;  but  it  would 
be  wronging  Miss  Patty's  quick  sense  of 
delicacy  a^  propriety  to  insinuate  she 
oame  ther^  to  Ijave  the  .first  peep  of  Mr. 
Egerton  and  his  lady. 

The  moment  the  chariot  stopped,  a 
young  man,,  whom  Miss  Wronghead  in- 
stantly 


stBintly  pronounced  divinely  handsome, 
sprang  out,  and  having  playfully  jumped 
out  a  laughing  boy  and  a  rosy  girl,  with 
some  care  assisted  a  lady  to  alight. '  She 
had  thrown  off  her  hat,  and  beneath  a  pro- 
fusion of  auburn  hair  was  seen  a  very 
youthful,  a  very  lovely,  and  a  very  ani- 
mated countenance.  The  chariot  passed 
on,  and  the  chaise  drew  up ;  the  lady  was 
now  the-assistant— first  fondly  kissing  a 
young  boy,  as  she  placed  him  on  the  lawn, 
and  next  taking  from  a  female  servant  a 
smiling  infant.  An  ashy  paleness  over- 
spread her  face  as  she  turned  towards  tlie 
large  dark  pile  of  building  the  abbey  ex- 
hibited— no  friend  was  -there  to  welcome 
her;  she  pressed  her  baby  more  closely 
to  her  bosom,  as  if  its  touch  had  power  to 
repel  melancholy,  and  turning  her  eye 
from  the  cheerless  view  of  her  future  abode, 
to  the  healthy,  merry  countenance  of  her 
crowing  child,  she  entered  the  house.  The 
gentleman  had  also  disappeared,  and  as 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen,  than  the 

servants 
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servants  remming  the  luggage,  the  wallc- 
iiig  party  retired. 

Little  coukl  be  divined  from  this  scenei*^ 
the  lady's  being  youi^  and  handsome  tm 
certainly  against  her,  uidit  wasncytuii4i 
in  the  gentleman's  favour  that  he  hiA  ^ 
taken  some  care  of  h^*.-— Husbands^  Mill  ^ 
Muddleton  obsened,  with  the  mgaatf  ^^ 
an    experienced  matron,    were   not   19-  ^ 
niarkable  tor  acts  of  caie  m  1  kindnm;  -*' 
but  lovers.*  truelou'ers,  were  veiy  diflEeRnt  -' 
creatures.    Yet  four  cliildrei]^— thete  ww 
the  rub — ^uhat  right  had  loYcrs  tochiMrai?  ' 
it  was  a  strange  affair — ^time  would  shew.  - 

The  non-appearance  of  the  strangers  at 
the  village  church  the  next  Sunday  was 
also  against  them,  tliough  that  day  fiiUow- 
uig  the  evening  of  their  arrival  mi^t 
have  urged  some  apology  for  tlieir  negli- 
gence. AMien  they  did  appear,  it  was  cu- 
rious that  the  pious  Wrongheads,  fiitget- 
ting  the  holy  duty  tliat  assembled  together 
the  family  of  one  common  parent,  amused 
themselves  vnth  tlie  unpreced^ited  action 

of 


^iDfMigfttiiig  the  dress,  manners,  ferni^ 
'4fl%  and  loeks  c^  the  soi^U^ant  Mr.  and 
ibt.  Egffttoa. 

Had  we  not  already  established  a  cha- 
Sor  aecuraey  and  fidelity,  we  aiiglit 
the  risk  of  bekig  disbelievedp  when 
WMMert  the  unexamfded  fact^  that  Miss 
HTiSBgJieedy  instead  of  rraiembmnj^  die 
Qrt»  w  the  sermon,  only  remembered  that 
)b.  Egerton  had  very  fine  eyes^  and  Mrs. 
Bprten  a  something  in  the  corner  of  lier 
Douth — a  sort  of  inexplicable  smile,  that 
sas  yety  suspicious ;  that  lady  \\>on;;- 
head  put  off  her  usual  nap,  to  see  if  she 
ooald  catch  the  stranf^ers  nap])in^;  and 
that  Miss  Patty,  with  imwonted  condes- 
censioD,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  knelt 
during  the  pmyens,  stood  during  the 
psdms,  and  joined  in  the  chanted  hymu 
of  gratitude.  Jack»  indeed,  ill-naturedly, 
sad  what  was  worse,  audibly,  whispered 
hat  she  did  so  to  touch  tlie  heart  of  the 
DQDgnito  through  his  ear;  but  we  entreat 
UF  readers  not  to  give  faith  to  his  wild 

vwi  L  D  conjectures. 
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conjectures.  The  new  comers  behaved 
with  much  propriety ;  the  lady,  especially, 
looked  as  if  she  came  to  church — to  say  her 
prayers. 

A  slight  summer  shower  flitted  over  the 
heads  of  the  emerging  Christians,  as  they 
left  the  church.  The  handsome  stranger 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  pretty  loud  tones 
— "  It  is  raining — where  is  your  carriage,** 
but  suddenly  his  cheek  glowed,  his  eye 
fell,  as,  in  a  lower  voice,  he  added,  *^  Mrs. 
Egerton  ?" 

The  most  cautious  judge  in  Christen- 
dom could  not  have  desired  stronger  evi- 
dence that  the  name  did  not  belong  to  the 
lady — some  other  title  was  undoubtedly 
rising  to  the  lips  of  the  speaker;  the  blush, 
the  hesitation,  proved  this  beyond  dis- 
pute :  had  further  testimony  been  wanting, 
AdamWronghead,  Esq.  was  ready  with  it 
some  ten  days  after,  when  near  the  abbey 
be  witnessed  his  uncle's  introduction  to 
the  lady.  "'  Helena,  my  kind  friend  Mr. 
Kn'owlesdon— Mr.  Knowlesdon,"  a  flushed 

brow. 
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ibw,  quiveiing  lips,  stammering  accents, 
'Mrs.  Egerton." 

'  The  birth-night  ball  was  not  attended 
r&jrthe  Thurlestonians,  and  their  absence 
^faued  many  candid  surmises.    But»  in 
I  oopite  of  all  that  scandal  could  suggest,  or 
[  mgfailessness  admit,  a  sense  of  propriety 
l^-finomplied,  and  it  was  almost  established 
;  iiio  a  maxim,  that  retiring  delicacy  augurs 
/<^tnie  feeling,  a  mental  dignity  incom- 
JpitiUe  with  obtruding  audacity,  and  that' 
;  fte  characters  that  would  be  wooed,  and 
iat,  unsought,  force  themselves  upon  pub- 
ic notice,  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
i  ody  characters  worthy  respect. 

Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon's  close  atten- 
fioo  to  her  invalid  during  a  fresh  attack 
of  indisposition,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  - 
solicitor,  had  caused  this  prolonged  mis- 
concept](»iof  thedaims  of  his  abbey  friends. 
The  moment  Mrs.  Mary  could  quit  the 
side  diamber,  she  called  upon  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton,  and  invited  the  Wrongheads  to  meet 
tbe  strangers  at  a  handsome  dinner. 

D  2  This 


This  arrangement  set  every  thing  to 
rights.  How  much  may  be  ef&cted  by  the 
active  benevolence  and  steady  good  sense 
of  an  individual ! 

The  party  passed  off  well ;  Montague 
Egerton  displayed  good  sense,  finished 
maimers,  and  good  temper — and  the  sIqk 
I^Q  graoes,  tlie  retiring  modesty  of  1^9  He- 
lena, madje  their  ju«t  imj^ession.  The 
keen  eyes  of  Miss  Muddleton  alone  de!l;eet- 
ed  an  inexplicable  something. 

A  slight  blush,  and  a  conscious  g^bjmoe 
at  his  wife,  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
Montague,  as  lady  Wronghead  toc;^  pre^. 
cedence  into  the  dining-room ;  but  Mrs. 
il^erton  answered  the  glance  with  a  smile 
80  full  of  sweetness  and  content^  that  th^^ 
look  rose  not  to  gloom. 

AI^.  Knowlesdon  whispered  a  few  wondU 
-rS^erton  laughed  g^ily>»  and  took  tja^ 
hMd  of  his  amiable  hostels.-^\^li9f:  iepiild 
al]l;t]^ju|iBeaia? 
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CHAI»TEIl  VI. 

Calk,  Candour,  and  Conversation. 

^fili  Wrongheads  called  at  the  abbey  the 
very  next  morning,  at  so  early  an  hoar, 
that  lady  Wronghead  judged  it  proper  to 
a{k>l6gi2e  for  the  unseasonableness  of  het 
visit. 

Mrs.  Egertofl  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  why 
any  apology  was  necessary ;  but  sfhe  had 
good  reason  to  guess  the  cause,  when,  on 
returning  the  visit,  she  found  herself  com- 
pelled  to  wait  some  minutes,  ere  admission 
could  be  procured ;  and  on  her  entl^nce 
into  the  half-arranged  parlour,  was  inform- 
ed "  lady  Wronghead  would  wdt  upon  hel* 
directly.** 

Sir  Gabriel  was  there  already — but  Mrs. 

Egerton  had  not  wit  enough  to  make  a 

taental  comment,  why  the  lady  siiould  sit 

D  S  with 
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with  her  husband  in  a  dress  anfit  to  be 
seen  by  strangers — why  the  dearest  fn&d 
should  be  treated  with  less  respect  than  thk 
newest  acquaintance.  But  we  shall  shotOf 
perceive  that,  in  all  things,  Mrs.  Egertoil 
was  utterly  destitute  of  that  lively  humoar 
that  can  extract  the  wrong  or  the  ridicii-^ 
lous  from  all  actions  but  their  own,  or  hpjgr 
inquisitively  and  eloquently  could  her  ^ 
liave  wandered  over  the  scene  before  heij 
Beneath  a  pianoforte,  "  kept  more  for  cff 
nament  than  use,"  a  variety  of  mirth-dii^ 
fusing  articles  appeared — distended  woik- 
bags,  overflowing  work-baskets,  brokjeQ; 
toys,  and  rumpled  papers.  The  open  tab!? 
had  been  newly,  but  imperfectly  dustedi 
and  work-boxes  and  work-baskets  of  a  very 
different  description  ornamented  its  sur- 
^e.  If  sir  Gabriel  had  been  half  as  clev^ 
as  his  wife,  he  would  have  placed  his  visl 
tor  with  her  back  to  the  aforesaid  piano^ 
forte:  as  it  was,  the  contrast  of  elegance  anc 
disorder  rose  before  her  in  all  its  glory 
Some  richly-bound  books  also  embellishec 

thi 
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the  well-arranged  confusion,  happily  op- 
.posed  to  the  dirty  paper-covered  novels 
that  peeped,  with  pertinacious  obstinacy, 
from  beneath  sofa  cushions;  and  the  deli- 
cate cambric- work,  in  the  gilt,  and  foiled, 
and  painted  corbeillcs*,  was  set  oft'  by  the 
.discoloured  coarse  linen,  obstinately  stand- 
ing from  the  hastily-closed  family  work- 
hisket . 

But  lady  Wronghead   seemed  in  all 
things  to  have  reached  a  higli  degree  of 
^perfection  in  the  art  of  contrasting.     The 
shrill  tones  of  her  voice  were  clearly  heard 
.in  angry  dispute  with  her  servant,  though 
sir  Gabriel,  to  drown  the  sound,  talked  as 
loudly  and  as  quickly  as  he  could  :  but  he 
gave  himself  much  unnecessary  fatigue,  for 
the  lady  soon  dispersed  the  recollection  of 
her  late  angry  remonstrance,  by  the  soft- 
ness of  voice  and  swimming  gentleness  of 
manner  with  which  she  received  her  guest. 
A  clean  white  gown,  distinctly  marked 
D  4  with 

*  Reader,  we  know  that  corhcilUi  are  large  baskets,  and 
ill  express  work-baskets — but  the  term  is  Freocb. 
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with  every  newly  unfolded  plait,  ill  con- 
cealed a  petticoat  that  had  seen  cleaner 
days,  and  both  but  half  overshaded  white 
hose,  less  deanly  still, 

Mrs.  Egerton  no  doubt  felt  much  grati- 
fied by  these  tokens  of  marked  respect,  nor 
did  she  once  ill-naturedly  glance,  by  word 
or  thought,  at  what  must  have  been  the 
,neatoess  of  a  costume  in  unison  with  those 
stockings  and  that  petticoat — ^But  she  w^ 
a  woman  of  no  spirit. 

Miss  Muddleton  and  Miss  Wronghead 
"dropped  in,  one  after  the  other,  as  they 
could  make  themselves  fit  to  be  seen ;  and 
the  three  ladies^  knowing  Mrs.  Egerton 
was  a  Stranger  to  the  neighbourhood,  as  if 
by  unanimous,  or  as  Miss  Patty  would 
have  said,  by  "  anonymous"  consent^  pro- 
ceeded to  give  her  the  character  pf  those 
residing  in  it. 

There  was  great  delicacy  and  propriety 
Ja  tlius,  as  it  ivere*i  initiating  the  unknown 

into 

^  We  are  qaite  happy  in  having  an  oppominity  of  usiij* 
this  most  elegant  phrase. 


%ito  iR  tlie  my^fterie^  ^f  the  kne^n ;  md 

'most  especially  it  was  kindp  fcjr  pointing 

Wrt  the  defects  of  every  one,  to  guide  Mrs. 

%gerton  whom  to  seek,  and  whom  to  shun 

i^whom  to  imitate,  and  whom  to  decry. 

IBr  Gabriel,  in  his  attempts  to  join  the 

ttnversaition,  was  always  in  the  minority^ 

ht  he  took  a  very  wrong  view  of  tlie  sub- 

Jtet,  and  would  detect  virtues  as  well  as 

fealties.  — "  You  will  like  Mrs.  Mary 

Knowlesdon,  I  am  sure,  JMrs.  Egerton— * 

ife  is  a  very  good  woman.** 

We  need  not  give  any  further  instance 
tf  the  baronet's  total  deficiency  of  wit  and 
^  conversational  talent,  and  neighbourly 
kindness,  and  discrimitiating  acumen. 
Who  but  himself  ever  thought  of  liking 
t  woman  because  she  was  good  ? 
We  are,  however,  saved  further  rcmon- 
I  rtrance  on  this  subject,  by  the  very  candid 
^1  Old  learned  reply  of  Miss  Patty.— ^"  Why 
•I  yes,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon* 
/  floay  be  vastly  good,"  (drawlingly  pronoun- 
f  B  5  ced) 
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ced)  '*  but*  she  really  is  sadly  deficient  ii 
learning  and  spirit.'' 

The  undaunted  baronet  nextobserred^-i 
"  Tliere  is  Susan,  a  mighty  pretty  maid! 

"  Oh,  inconceivably  pretty !"  said  Mill 
Clementina,  colouring,  as  if  her  papa  had 
used  tlie  comparative,  and  not  the  positiiB| 
degree  of  the  adjective ;  "  she  is  pret^ 
enough,  if,*  if  she  was  not  so  monstrous^ 
conceited." 

.  "  She  is  jvorth  a  score  of  your  fantastie 
lady  Riithvens,"  continued  the  inconir 
gible  sir  Gabriel — a  bathos  comparison^  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  found  il 
more  gracious  reception,  lady  Wronghea4 
only   observing —  : 

"  Lady  Ruthven  had  some  remains  ci 
beauty — but*  she  dressed  so  ill,  and  to  be 
sure  had  been  a  leetle  erring." 

The  reader  will  better  understand  tli6 
full  charity  of  this  speech,  when  he  has 
heard  the  history  of  the  countess* 

Mrs. 

*  What  could  be  done  by  the  ladies  mthoat  tlesc  pretty 
Jittle  particles,  to  check  the  tide  of  praise? 
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Mrs.  Egerton  was  more  disposed  to  chat 
about  things  than  persons,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  short  pause  in  the  conversa- 
ition,  to  express  her  admiration  of  the  beau* 
'tifiil  scenery  around  Woodleigh — the  open 
tbeatfa,  skirted  by  cottages — ^the  magnificent 
sOttan,  the  bold  rock,  the  smooth  beach— 
»     the  village  church,  rising  from  amidst  the 

i    iump  of  oaks  and  beeches 

Miss  Wronghead  interrupted  her.-— 

•What  do  you  think  of  our  young  curate?" 

Mrs.  Egerton  by  no  means  approved  of 

h&xiig  thus  called  back  from  inanimate  to 

animate  creation,  and  simply  answered — 

*  He  Heems  a  very  pleasing  young  man." 
^  Such   a  coxcomb !"  continued    the 

young  lady ;  ^'  always  fluttering  like  a  but^ 
terfly  about*  Susan  Knowlesdon." 
"  Butterflies  always  love  the  vicinity  of 
JD  d  the 

•  Tlje  young  lady,  by  these  words,  implying  not  only 
Wdisapprubation,  but  the  cnuso  of  her  disapprobation, 
fctDinds  us  of  the  elegant  lines  of  Mrs.  Grant,  who  descrihet 

*  bird  as  disclusio^  her  nest  (that  cause  of  her  uDiiefy)  b^ 
'*'plwnts. 


«0 

the  iaiiest  AomenTmuA  MxLEcBiUm,  witi 
a  good-huniouned  saail^  «8  if  waUijig  to  K 
.  ium  to  irratioDid  ot^ects. 

But  thi3  apeech  ww  wane  received  tfatt 
even  sir  Gabriel's,  and  Miss  Wran^ieid 
withdrew  into  herself,  to  contemj^ate  the 
pleasing  image  of  Susan  Ejiowlesdon,^  tU 
fairest  flower." 

"  But  ppay,  ma-am,'*  interposed  lifiii 
Patty,  thinking  the  present  an  opportunit]r 
for  <ii.splaying  her  erudition  not  to  be  loA, 
*"  do  not  you  think  the  proemial  part  of 
his  sermon  much  too  long,  and  the  ex» 
dium  much  too  short?" 

Sir  Gabriel  had  not  so  entirely  forgotten 
his  sdiool  knowledge,  as  to  let  this  learnecl 
sentence  pass  without  a  hearty  laugh,  a  & 
berty  he  often  took  with  the  sage  remarto 
of  his  fair  sister. 

The  lady,  fenced  in  ignorance,  calmlj 
^re  h,s  incivility  as  a  proof  of  his  defi 
<^^^^»c>';  and  the  line  of  the  poet,  «  If  iona 

V  maps   never  more  forcibly  ijlustrated 


How  smaB,  htttr  very  ^mrfl  «  portioiit  df 
knowledge  would  hare  struck  to  tbe  rery 
root  of  Miss  Paftty's  complacency,  and  ex- 
terminated it,  stem  and  branch  ! 

Mraf.  Egerton  fetired  from  this  ftiendly 
visitation  tolerably  w^ll-informed  of  all  the 
fkults  of  all  her  neighbours ;  their  merits 
she  was  left  to  find  out  for  herself-4ind  in 
ihis  arrangement  the  ladies  of  the  Hatl 
l^yed  their  just  appiectation  o(  the  eha- 
Tacter  of  their  guest  Never,  perhaps,  did 
sny  human  being  possess  more  prompti- 
'4ade  and  acuteness  in  diseoV^ing  and  un*- 
"fol^^ng,  and  publishing  the  amiable  qua- 
'Mties  of  her  associates,  than  did  Helena 
Egerton.  • 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  dined  that  day  at  the 
abbey :  he  inherited  much  of  the  same 
spirit  of  satire  that  shone  so  conspicuously 
in  the  family  at  RandxMn  Hall ;  and  in  him 
being  combined  with  sti-ong  sense,  the 
dart  of  criticism  keenly  reached  its  mark. 

The  good  Wrongheads,  gifted  with  a 
very  smaH  portion  c/ judgment,  and  dis^ii. 

pating 


pating  what  Httle  they  had  on  fiivoloas 
.  themes,  flung  their  arrows  of  censure  about 
them,  more  abundantly  indeed,  but  less 
powerfully.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
feather  predominated  in  the  one,  and  the 
steel  in  the  other. 

:  Mrs.  Egerton's  quick  apprehension  of 
the  ridiculous,  her  lively  perception  of  de- 
corum and  propriety,  rendered  her  perfect- 
ly sensible  to  all  the  folly  displayed  at  the 
Hall;  but  quickly  as  her  taste  distinguish- 
ed the  appropriate  from  the  preposterous^ 
and  playfully  as  her  fancy  could  hav^ 
aketched  off  every  instance  of  affectation 
and  frivolity,  she  yielded  not  to  the  mis- 
chievous propensity  ;    actuated  by  that 
most  unfashionable  of  all  unfashionable 
commodities,  candour,  she  was  always  more 
ready  to  extenuate  than  to  exaggerate  er- 
ror, more  prompt  to  discover  merit  than 
to  detect  frailty,  and  was  so  lost  to  all  prey 
tensions  of  wit,  as  to  arrest  many  a  spark- 
ling repartee  ere  it  arose  to  her  lips,  sim- 
ply for  fear  of  being  ill-natured^  or  of 

giving 


^ving  pson.  Happily  for  society,  Mnu 
Egerton's  conduct  has  few  imitators,  and 
scandal  and  satire  continue  to  bestow  all 
the  delightful  vicissitudes  of  concord  and 
discord  to  social  communion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  stupid  Helena 
essayed  to  render  the  witty  solicitor  as 
stupid  as  herself-— to  draw  him  from  satire 
to  sense,  from*  persons  to  things;  the 
incorrigible  badielor  yielded  not  to  her 
gentle  guidance. 

"  So  you  have  been  at  Random  Hall» 
and  seen  the  elegant  family  in  all  its  ele« 
gance?"  began  Mr.  Knowlesdon,  on  the  re* 
tiring  of  the  servants,  for,  hardy  as  he  was, 
he  had  not  arrived  at  that  noble  boldness 
wliieh  makes  some  persons  expose  the 
faults  of  their  acquaintance,  not  only  to 
their  friends,  but  before  their  domestics. 

**  Yes,  the  house  is  delightfully  situated, 
and  the  room  into  which  I  was  ushered 

opena 

*  We  earnestly  beg.  forbenrnnce  fur  our  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  this  bentitadeut — Can  it  be  too  often  or  too  urgently 
iocal^ated  ^ 
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opens  npon  the  most  delightful  fktwet^ 
garden  I  ever  helield.** 

A  short  dissertation  on  gardens,  flower^ 
botany — ^but  the  unmerciful  solidtoar  it- 
turned  to  the  chtirge. 

•*  But  what  thought  you  of  the  elegAtit- 
ly  covert'd  worl\ -table  ?  I  can  easily  ima^ 
g^no  its  regular  confusion — silver-handted 
scissjirs  luro,  gold  tiiimblcs  there,  a  painted 
work-box  in  the  middle,  garnished  with 
j)iucusliions  of  velvet,  and  needle-cases  of 
satin.  I  have  seen  it  done  fifty  times,  and 
when  time  was  pressing,  have  helped  to 
do  it  myself." 

•*  I  saw  some  books "* 

"  Ay,  true !  books — I  ought  not  to  have 
forgotten  books,  for  I  was  usually  ordered 
to  place  them  in  a  tumultuous  heap,  at 
Miss  Patty's  elbow,  and,  if  I  was  not  too 
much  hurried,  was  generally  desired  to 
open  Cowper's  Poems,  at  *  How  sweet, 
how  pasvsing  sweet  is  solitude !'  Once,  in- 
deed, I  made  a  tremendous  mistake,  and 
in  my  liaste,  seizing  Goldsmith  instead  of 

Cowper, 


Cowper,  ]diiced  «nifler  Mkis  iPatty's  uil- 
dove-like  eyes,  *  Oh,  blest  Tetarement, 
iriendto  life*^  decline!*  She  did  not  smile 
upon  me  for  a  month/' 

Montague  laiigfaed  heartily,  nor  could 
Helena  suppress  a  smile ;  but  as  the  calm 
surface  of  the  water,  ruffled  by  a  playful 
breeze,  soon  regains  its  level,  so  the  gently 
discomposed  serenity  of  Mrs.  Egerton 
quickly  recovered  it*^  equability. 

After  entreating  the  thanks  <>f  our  read- 
ers for  this  brilliant,  and,  if  they  hWe  net 
xead  *'  .Rogers,"  this  novel  simile,  we  will 
proceed  in  our  narrative. 

^  There  was  a  new  editi<m  of  Childe 
Harold  on  the  table,  my  love;  so  your  |»ae- 
Action  of  the  populai^y  of  that  poem  it 
verified."    . 

Mr.  Egerton  followed  the  lead,  and  some 
Tery  animated  remarks  on  modem  poetry 
beguiled  the  succeeding  half-hour — '*  h»r. 
monious  versification,"  "  rich  imagery," 
*•  just  meatuce,"  ^*  truth,"  **  Action — ^"  an 

unlucki^ 
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unlucky  climax — ^the  bacdielor  was  ag«i 
on  the  alert. 

"  Fiction,  false  representation,  erg 
falsehood:  apropos^!  what  fiction  did  th 
butler  adopt  to  deny  your  entrance  at  yon 
first  call  at  Random  Hall?** 
"  Not  at  home.** 
"  Yet  they  were  all  at  home.** 
*'  Oh,  I  knew  that  very  welL** 
"  Then  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  thi 
.fiuch  fictions  are  always  detected ;  and  i 
that  case,  secondly,  it  must  inspire  mo 
gratifying  notions  of  the  hospitality  of  tl 
visited." 

*'  Not  at  home,'  is  a  mere  form  of  wotx 
intending  no  deception,  and  authorized  1 
long  custom,"  replied  Helena ;  but  the  fi 
licitor  continued  his  strictures. 

"  To  go  on  with  my  logic,  secundn 
artem,  I  deny  that  custom  can  ever  gi 
authority  to  error ;  and,  secondly,  I  co 
tend   that   deception   is   intended,  for 
people  would  be  content  to  be  seen  ai 

knov 
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known  for  wliat  they  are,  they  might  be 
leen  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circuni- 
itances.  It  is  the  desire  qfappearhig  xvhaf 
u  are  not-^oi  seeming  more  wise,  more 
wealthy,  more  refined  than  ivc  have  any 
just  pretensions  to  be,  that  leads  to  all  such 
lubterfuges." 

•*  I  shall  certainly  deny  myself  the  vcFy 
next  time  you  call  at  the  abbey,"  said  Mrs. 
JEgerton,  laughing. 

^'  True  woman— obstinate  even  in  con* 
victed  error  !**  exclaimed  Mr.  Egerton,  in 
a  most  husband-like  manner.  ''  Let  me 
•run  away  before  you  begin  your  criticism» 
on  Mrs.  Egerton." 

''  Mrs.  Egerton  cannot  disclose  an  action 
but  she  displays  a  virtue,"  said  the  gallant 
solicitor. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Great  Dinners^  and  Odd  *  Dinners. 

A  CABINET  council,  or,  mate  pircfpi 
]q)eaking,  a  diet  was  convened  at  Rand 
Hall,  to  take  into  consideMticito  the 
portant  business  of  inviting  the  Strang 
This  was  carried  without  an  assent 
voice,  as  Miss  Patty  elegantly  expr« 
it,  for  every  body  had  reasons  to  wish 
the  party :  lady  Wronghead  had  her  i 
tea  equipage  to  exhibit — Miss  Wrongli 
her  aecomplisfhrnents  —  Miss  Muddle 
her  learning  —  Adam  Wronghead,  3 
panted  to  siiew  himself  alia  bellissima 
cognita,  nflt  without  some  honour 
hopes  of  making  a  diversion  in  his  fav 

♦  Odd— extraordinary,   uncommon,   strange,   &c. 
$i)ef;idAn.    We  cannot  give  equal  authority  for  the  It 
of  the  heir. 
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in  her  plighted  heart*— sir  Gabriel,  simple 
Vml  desired  to  she:v  nothing  but  liis  ho6- 
fitality. 

p  The  next  qpcsCion  was,  on  what  day  to 
gi?e  the  gala?  Every  day  seemed  to  have 
an  occupation,  but  that  blank  day.  Sun* 
dqr.— ''  Then  let  them  oome  on  Sunday,** 
«idthe  baronet 

^  La !  papa,  bow  vulgar  T  exclaimed 
1^  Clementina, 

**  Vulgar,  cbikl!  is  not  Sunday  a  day 
ibr  fnendly  and  benevolent  oommunicni 
?Hh  our  fellow.<jreatures?* 

Friendly  and  benevolent !  wliat  strange 
i]U8takes  some  people  make  !  Tlie  party 
had  nothing  to  do  with  fricndsliip  and  be- 
nevolenep,  as  the  ladies  very  well  knewi 

Miss  Clementina  took  the  pen—"  I  will 
say  Saturday." 

"  No,  eiemy,  my  dear,  don't  siiy  Satur- 
day !"  exclaimed  her  alarmed  motlK'r ; ''  we 
are  always  in  such  a  bustle  on  Saturdays." 

*•  We  are  always  in  a  bustle  on  all  days, 
I  think,"  nwif wwed  sir  Gi^md. 

There 
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''  Oh,  dial  is  quite  oamme  ilfavi^  saUs 
young  Hopeful ;  "<  it  argues  fiahiomUr 
hurry.'*  ^ , 

*' And  this  day  six  weeks!  We  nn^liBi, 
dead  by  that  time,"  growled  the  baronet  ^  y^. 

"  And  why  *  at  home,'  child  ?  are  we  not  *  ^ 
sure  to  be  at  home  when  we  invite  our-^ 
friends?"  observed  lady  Wron^bead.         '^^ 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  bat  such  fects-  ought  tQ  ' ; 
be  noted  in  the  fashionable  worlds  because^  *, 
of  their  novelty,"  observed  her  husband* 
rather  sarcastically.  ; 

"  And  six  o'clock,  Cleray !  just  our  tea-  "' 
time,"  continued  the  lady. 

"  I  remember,  when  I  was  abroad,"  sud 
Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  yawning,  and 
stretching  himself,  "  I  generally  contrived 
to  dine  at  sunset." 

*^  And  you  may  continue  to  do  so  at 
home,  any  Christmas-day  you  please,'*  re- 
plied his  father. 

The  third  doughty  question  was,  whe 
were  to  meet  the  Egertons  ? 

This  seemed  a  point  not  easily  decidedr 

Every 
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E^reiy  one-  desired  some  )>articulibr  farou- 
rite;  and  tiie mondefit  the ebdiee  became  a 
matter  of  dispute,  of  course  no  one  chose 
to  give  up  his  or  faer  opinion :  Miss  Patty 
talked,  lady  Wionghead  ^sputed,  Miss 
WroQ^head  exclaimed,  Timotheus  argued, 
iAr  GiPbriel  reasoned ;  but  as  paralld  Unes 
may  flow  on  for  ever  without  meeting,  so 
aseacii<^the diet  per&iaciously  persisted 
m  the  sentiment  origuially  adopted,  there 
was  no  probability  of  the  matter  being 
anficably  adjusted.  I^ady  Wronghead, 
however,  cut  tiie  discussion  short,  by  next 
day  sliding  out  her  c^:<ds  to  whom  she 


Miss  Patty  formed  a  plan  for  bringing 
about  an  accidental  cKplication  of  her  being 
the  author  of  **  The  Innocent  Criminal,** 
and  Miss  Wronghead  provided  a  new 
gown,  new  Aoes,  and  new  stockings  (the 
only  articles  of  apparel  needed  in  the  cos. 
tome  of  modem  belles),  for  the  eventful 
day. 

It  arrived.  The-Egertotii^  proved,  them- 
VOL.  I.  E  selves 
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selves  people  of  no  consequence,  by  bcin 
punctual  to  the  hour,  and  people  of  o 
spirit,  in  not  keeping  the  circle  waitingfi 
them,  and  in  not  spoiling  the  dinner  thi 
had  been  hospitably  prepared  for  then 
The  table  was  profusely  and  elegantly  Ud 
out ;  and  as  it  could  accommodate  twen^ 
as  well  as  ten,  twenty  were  invited. 

Only  one  incident  of  very  great  impGCJ 
ance  occurred — ihewhitefricasste  8tood<i| 
posed  to  the  brown  Jricandeau  !  Nothi^ 
could  be  worse — ^lady  Wronghead  Ueste 
herself  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  woaKn 
and  who,  that  saw  her  surrounded  h 
friends  and  family,  revelling  in  all  thi 
health,  wealth,  and  rank  could  bestxn 
who  would  not  have  admitted  the  justii 
of  liercomplaints  ?  Tremendous,  howevc 
as  was  this  disaster,  no  eye  but  that  of  ti 
ill-fated  hostess  seemed  to  mark  its  fiit 
occurrence  —  the  guests  were  ndther  i 
witty  as  to  laugh,  nor  so  feeling  as  ; 
mourn;  sir  Gabriel  alone  understood  .ti 
half-suppressed  agony  of  his  susoeptil 

helpmal 
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bdpmate,  so  that  his  dinner  was  the  only 
m  she  had  the  satufiu^on  of  spcnling  by 
ler  exquisite  delicacy. 

As  about  a  dozen  of  the  softer  sex  rc< 
iied  into  the  drawing-room,  our  manly 
BBders  will*  no  doubt,  suggest  tlic  postiibi- 
tj  of  much  discourse  taking  place.  But 
I  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  repeat  all  the 
qod  and  wis^  and  genteel  and  polite 
poeches  that  were  made;  we  will  content 
arsdves  with  giving  the  heads  of  the 
isoourse,  ais  the  loud  tones  predominated 
ma  the  several  knots  into  wluch  the 
arty  had  divided. 

Beaux,  balls,  barouches,  bands  ti  la 
irecquCf  and  belts  d  la  Turque^  issued 
bom  tlie  comer  embellished  by  the  young 
idies — cradles,  cots,  compassion,  and  cau* 
lle^  murmured  from  the  station  occupied 
Tf  the  matrons  — :  whilst  those,  neither 
lie  one  nor  the  other,  neither  young  nor 
laamed,  uttered  various  tones  on  various 
thanes;  Miss  Patty  had  brought  about 
Aie  projected  edaircissement,  and  was  giv. 
£  2  ing 
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higa  minute  account  of  her  pubUcatMiii 
to  the  stranger  guest,  whilst  Mrs.  Maiy 
KnowIesdon,gifted  with  no  literary  talentq^ 
had  nothing  better  to  converse  about  than 
the  distresses  of  a  poor  cottager,  in  whoM 
behalf  she  sought  to  engage  the  charity  of 
a  wealthy  spinster. 

Lady  Wronghead  was  closing  her  dis- 
course as  she  had  begun  it,  with  her  nw- 
fortunes  and  her  feelings,  the  fricassee  and 
the  fricandeauy  when  the  words  caught 
Miss  Patty's  ear.  Though  the  gentiemsfl 
were  now  dropping  in,  and  Hie  servant! 
were  arranging  the  candles  and  card-tableik 
this  fair  damsel  could  not  resist  displaying 
her  sense,  in  opposition,  or  as  she  scientifr 
cally  phrased  it,  in  apposition  f  to  her  ai* 
ter*s  sensibility — "  Really,  lady  Wrongs 
head,  I  am  surprised  at  your  attention  to 
such  trifles — to  such  little  minutiae;  it  if 
quite  unworthy  a  person  <^any  understands 
ing~John,   those  candles  stand  awry-^ 

No«i 

^  The  raitier  may  perhaps  deem  this  term  tUe  apter  (^ 
tlie  two. 
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KoiV',  what  docs  it  signify  wfcere  the  Jri^ 
gasy  stood  P-'^-iiot  ^mght  yet,  John«-K» 
whether  ihejrigcmdy  was  here  or  there  ?*-* 
H.few  inehes  further,  John-*^it  was  eat« 
afale»  wherever  it  was-Hstupid  feUdwI-IU 
place  them  0iysel£'' 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  laughed  aloud ;  Mr« 
Eg^on  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  to 
hide  the  risifag  mule;  the  mote  ahd  the 
heaok  popped  irita  the  head  of  the  yoiutg 
cunrte,  and  he  made  a  menL  in  some  part 
of  if^  to  diobse  that  verse  for  his  next  Sun^ 
dsy^stext;  Mrs.  Egerton  assisted  Miss 
Mty« 

The  dinner  was  of  course  te  be  return* 
«d,  or  in  teclmical  termsj  the  Egertons  now 
owed*  a  dinner  to  the  Wrongheads,  arid 
being  hcmest  people,  thought  the  sooner 
they  were  out  of  debt  the  better.  It  was 
settled  in  about  two  minutes,  and  cards 
issued  accordingly. 

About  adozen  guests  assembled  at  four 
£  3  o'clock 

*'No  term  can  be  more  appropriate;  sach  debts  being 
sdmctimes  paid  with  as  much  reluctaoce  as  a  tayloi^s  bilL 
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o'clock  in  the  abbey  dining-room.    Tta 
dinner  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it,  either.  ; 
from  its  scantiness  or  its  profusion,  its  clum^  : 
siness   or  its  elegance.    But,   oh   awfiil  i: 
diasm  !  there  was  no  fish !  there  was  M  ^ 
game !     Lady  Wronghead  gave  a  politi  ; 
side  glance  at  her  spouse,  and  actually  starts  >: 
ed  when  nothing  better  than   a  turlo^  l 
headed  the  second  course.    Two  sleepless  ■- 
nights  had  she  passed  in  the  fear  of  lodn|; 
the  indispensable  partridges ;  thvee  quar- 
rels— we  beg  pardon — three  differing  aigu- 
ments  had  she  sustained  with  her  lord  oA 
master  on  the  momentous  theme,  and  not 
till  aftier  many  a  contrivance,,  and  many  an 
intrigue,  had  she  triumphed  over  the  pro- 
bity of  a  small  farmer  to  break  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  procure  for  her  the  neces- 
sary removes — three  partridges  at  the  top 
and  a  hare  at  the  bottom — What  Apology 
could  Mrs.  Egerton  offer? 

The  stupid  Helena  never  dreamed  of 
offering  any;   she  was  thinking  of  her 
guests,  not  of  her  dinner-— she  was  plan- 
ning 
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fling  for  their  oomforty  not  for  her  own  dis- 
play ;  and  was  so  absorbed  in  these  whim- 
sical feelings,  that  she  did  not  once  scold, 
though  the  bread-sauce  appeared  two  se- 
conds too  late,  nor  blush  though  the  tur-. 
key  was  ungamished  with  lemon.  Per- 
haps sbe  might  think,  scolding  her  foot- 
man would  not  increase  the  appetite  of  her 
company — perhaps  she  might  think  her 
frowns  would  not  conduce  to  their  com- 
forts— ^perhaps  she  might  think  the  crime 
was  not  very  heinous — But  there  is  no  fa- 
thoming the  thoughts  of  so  odd  a  person*? 
age! 

Mr.  Egerton,  from  unknown  motives, 
indisposed  for  society,  and  meeting  it  with 
irritated  petulance,  was  insensibly  beguiled 
of  his  spleen,  and  soon  reflected  the  good- 
humour  that  beamed  from  the  head  of  his 
table.  The  guests  imperceptibly  caught 
the  gaiety  of  their  hostess,  for  cheerfulness 
and  sadness  are  infectious;  all  seemed 
pleased,  they  scarcely  knew  how — all  were 
good-humoured,  they  scarcely  knew  where- 
E  4  fore. 
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fore.  As  the  sun  draws  fartb  the  pec 
tints  and  peculiar  fragrance  of  eyerj  fl€ 
so  did  Mrs.  Egerton  draw  forth  the  j 
liar  talents,  the  peculiar  good  qualiti 
every  Tisitant — We  are  not  often  £ 
nate  in  the  novelty  of  our  similes^  bu 
really  think  this  one  is  as  new  as  it  is  I 
tiful. 

Lady  Wronghe^d  had  longnourishec 
word  is  in  place,  however  strangely  it 
sound)  an  implacable  enmity  to  one  o 
present  party,  a  Mrs.  Mansel,  the  g 
young  wife  of  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
whole  animosity  arose  from  that  wo 
source  of  social  division,  miscc^cej 
and  misrepresentation.  Mrs.  Mansel 
said  something,  or  done  something,  or  ] 
ed  somethings  that  was  pronounced  ii 
cal  to  lady  Wrongliead ;  and  a  m\ 
Jiiend  represented  the  affair  to  her  J 
ship,  with  just  so  many  alterations 
additions  as  to  make  it  worth  repress 
tion,  and  exalt  the  zeal  of  the  represe 
Lady  Wronghead  of  course  resented 

aff 
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iBhnt,  by  treating  Mrs.  Mansel  with  dig- 
nifed  coldness. 

It  was  now  Mrs.  MansePs  turn  to  he  at- 
ftnded ;  unconscious  of  her  crime,  sl)e  did 
tot  choose  to  submit  to  its  punishment 
Ikd  either  lady  asked  the  other — Pray, 
Btt'am,  why  this  diange?    the  mystery 
frcmid  have  been  cleared,  and  union  re- 
lated.    But  ag  such  questions  are  deemed 
feidgatory  to  the  consequence  of  the  ques- 
tioner, and  as  the  romance  of  life,  as  well 
as  of  novels,  is  preserved  by  their  not  being 
asked,  the  truth  remained  for  some  time 
Concealed.     By  degrees  both  ]adic*s  bc*gan 
to  suspect  a  mistake,  for  as  passion  faded, 
reason  revived ;  but  unhappily  there  wad 
BOt  to  be  found  the  same  promptitude  to 
produce  reconciliation  as  there  had  been  to 
effect  dissension. 

Now  Mrs.  Egerton  had  a  natural  antl- 
pathy  to  every  form  of  enmity ;  she  talked 
rf its  being  unfeeling,  unchristian,  and  very 
Jtarltanically  began  to  soften  this,  from  the 
iQoment  she  heard  of  its  existence. 

E  5  "  Wliat 
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"What  business  was  it  of  hers?" 

Miss  Patty  very  properly  asked — a  qc 

tion  Mrs.  Egerton  might  pretend  to ; 

swer,  by  saying,  that  as  a  human  bdb 

she  had  a  right  to  sympathize  widi  baa 

beings — to  soften  their  sorrow^  and 

crease  their  joys.    But  whatever  weiel 

rights,  she  certainly  did  presume  to  int 

fore  in  the  present  instance,  and,  thoq 

by  an  almost  invisible  agency,  did  actual 

«iic(!ced  in  restoring  Mrs.  Mansel  to  i 

good  opiiHon  of  lady  Wronghead. 

And  what  had  she  done  to  bring  abo 
this  desired  reconciliation?  What  pl( 
had  she  laid — what  schemes  pursued* 
what  caidju  tors  engaged  ?  Of  all  this  i 
had  done  nothing ;  a  few  soothir^  expw 
sjons — a  few  explanatory  words — ma 
active  kindness — much  generous  candof 
was  the  sum  of  her  interference.  He 
often  is  disunion  prolonged  from  thewa 
of  such  mediation !  How  often  do  t^ 
hearts  vainly  pant  for  reconciliation,  mei 
iy  because  no  common  friend  is  at  hand 

interp] 


interpret  and  convey  the  feelings  of  each  to 
the  other! 

The  company  retired  at  a  late  hour,  well 
{ieased  with  their  visit  There  had  been 
iM)  attempt  at  competition — ^no  endeavour 
to  surpass  others.  Miss  Wronghead  was 
tot  outvied  in  dress,  nor  her  mother  in  the 
Mcates  of  her  table,  nor  Aliss  Muddleton 
. jn  hard  words  and  erudition.  Each  indi- 
^nlual  bad  be«i  placed  in  the  most  amiable 
"pnntof  view;  each  had  been  drawn  mto 
the  situation  and  conversation  in  which 
each  could  excel.  Helena  thought  of  every 
tody — exalted  every  body  but  herself. 

When  the  Thurlestonians  found  them- 
selves alone,,  they  did  not,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  as  every  one  but  them- 
lelves  wcmid  have  done,  draw  their  chairs 
together,  and  liberally  scan  every  word^ 
look^  and  gesture,  of  those  so  recently  the 
objects  of  their  polite  hospitality. 

"  You  gave  us  a  better  dinner  tliim  I 
expected,  Helena,"  was  the  only  retrospec- 
tive speech  hazarded  by  the  gentleman. 

il6  "1  am. 


jl  ^  I  am  glad  fou  thought  m^  mj 

\\  the  only  gratulatoiy  remark  expiwsc 

ii  the  lady. 

il*  Tliat  the  par  we  are  now  deicribii 

ij  the  most  outrageously  mifiishioiiaU^ 

I  ■  tlicy  are  utterly  unworthy  of  imitatkN 

^-  that  we  merely  describe  them  as  a 

\l  naturce,   a  sport  of  natitfe^  as  a  b 

i^l  that  must  be  shunned^  we  are  vesty : 

[  to  acknowledge ;  «id  the  cmly  furtb 

|;  mark  we  have  to  hazard  is,  that  such  < 

|:  fair  readers  only  who  prefer  the  insij 

?  J  of  domestic  tranquilUty  must  study  to 

I  the  lady :  to  all  lovers  of  dash^  spirit 

(-1  notoriety,  she  is  a  mere  black  letter 
fectly  unintelligible^  and  as  p^eot^ 
mltable. 


•» 
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CHAPTEK  VIIL 


A  New  Character. 


3!bs  estate  adjoining  to  Thturleston  was 
Ciitle  Ruthven.  Lord  Rnthven  had  veiy 
htAj  introduced  faifl  lady  to  the  respect- 
ride  deraesne  of  his  ancestors,  and  by  some 
ttiaocountable  paradox,  produced  as  his 
kide  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family. 

Lady  Ruthren  had  every  claim  to  pub- 
Ikattention,  for  she  was  reputed  rich,  titled, 
ttogant — only  one  slight  blemish  tarnish* 
ed  her  pretensions  to  respect  (if  tliat  can 
W  called  a  blemish,  which  the  world  of 
fishion  and  of  taste  so  charitably  overlook.) 
Let  not  our  readers  fancy  that  this  pre* 
•tnUe  is  to  prepare  them  for  any  really 
heinous  crime,  such  as  low  birth,  original 
poverty,  pristine  rustidty — no, we  have  no^ 
thing  worse  to  say  oS  the  lady,  than  that 

she 
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she  one  day,  a  little  unkindly,  left : 
confiding  husband,  and  three  helples 
dren,  just  beginning  to  demand  i 
structions  of  a  mother.  There  was 
remarkable  in  this;  the  only  extraon 
part  of  the  story  was,  the  strange 
this  trifling  incident  produced. 

Mrs.  Mordiiunt,  the  wife  of  a  cc 
clergyman,  protecting  and  protected, 
a  scanty  income  sufficient  to  procun 
piness,  and  a  humble  rank  adequate 
sure  respect ;  she  felt  she  had  a  pit 
society,  and  sustained  it  Lady  Rul 
the  consort  of  a  powerful  and  horun 
nobleman,  shunning  and  shunned 
covered  that  a  princely  revenue  wi 
efficient  to  purchase  tranquillity,  ai 
illustrious  title  incompetent  to  procui 
sideration ;  she  saw  she  had  no  ph 
society^  and  vainly  sought  to  posses 
the  impertinence  she  would  once 
dared  to  resent  she  now  was  humb 


Aieoiice  would  Iiave  oommanded,  she  now 
condescended  to  flatter ;  in  every  eye  she 
dreaded  to  read  contempt — in  every  move- 
nent  feared  to  encounter  sconi ;  and  the 
woman  who  was  dignified  amidst  poverty 
ndobscuiity,  felt  herself  despicable  amidst 
ank  and  splendour. 

Whence  could  this  metamorphosis  arise? 
Must  we  be  compelled  to  admit  the  just- 
ness of  the  sentiments  of  uncourteous  mo- 
ralists— that  the  loss  of  innocence  produced 
the  loss  of  dignity,  and  that  Mrs.  Mor* 
daunt  retrograded  from  hapf>inc'8s  when 
the  retrograded  from  virtue,  and  flying 
ferni  duty,  fled  also  from  tnitxiuiliity  ? 

The  splendid  mansion,  now  ibr  the  first 
time  accessible  to  every  class  of  visitants, 
the  affability  with  which,  for  good  reasons, 
all  were  received,  greatly  attnicted  notice. 
Lady  Wronghead,  by  no  very  unconnnon 
mistake  of  reasoning,  conceiving  herself 
vuhicrable  to  pity,  when  she  was  only  in- 
stigated by  prudence,  led  the  way,  and  of 
eourse  the  whole  neighbourhood  followed 

her 
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h^  lead,  her  fSCIe  tendering  b#  dedsiorift 
In&IKble  —  Momentous  responsibility  of 
greatness! 

We  are  wrortg  in  sasying  the  whcAe  neigh^ 
boiirhood — ^there  was  one  sturdy  opposi- 
tionist: no  argument  could  coh^nce  t^ 
obdurate  Mrs.  Egerton  that  lady  Rutbveii 
Was  an  object  either  of  pity  or  of  consider- 
ation. Miss  Patty  had  employed  her  best 
Ibgic  on  the  subject:  first,  the  lady's  being 
a  countess,  rich,  fashionable;  next,  sh6 
ought  to  call,  because  every  body  called  • 
thirdly  and  lastly,  she  would  lose'  dl  the 
fgKyf&tes  at  the  castle. 

Mrs.  Mansel,  as  the*  first  fruits  of  her* 
restored  union  with  lady  Wronghead,g&ve 
a  sociable  little  party  to  the  Random  Hall 
drde,  and  invited  the  Knowlesdons  and 
Egertons  to  join  the  festive  band; 

A  Bttle  chat  took  place  before  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  card-tables.  Sancho 
Pianza  blessed  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
invented  sleep — but  what  renown  is  due 
to  the  contriTcr  of  cards,  those  mond 

toysy 


icys^  t^.not  onty  dSspeiae  the  great  ibei 
to  human  happiness,  emnii  and  indolence, 
but  also  arrest  human  error,  by  checking 
the  exuberance  of  satbe,  and  silencing^  the 
babblings  of  scandal?  WeQ  do  they  de* 
serve  influence  and  merit  homage !  an  m^ 
fluenee,  an  homage  so  profound,^  as  to  lead 
theuninitiated  Asiatic  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  gods^  ci  the  Christians. 

The  ladiea  and  g«rtlemen»  as  usual,  oc«- 
cupied  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  ThH 
eukoBi  i%'  we-  believe,  of  sudi  high  anti« 
quity,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  now  to  trace 
its  origin ;  but  that  it  is  not  wholly  own- 
ing to  the  distinct  range  of  ability  in  either 
sex  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
of  both  sexes  drawing  their  materials  of 
conversation  often  from  the  same  source- 
beaux  talking  of  their  dress,  viz.  boots,  but* 
tons,  brooches,  and  Brutus^  heads,  with  as 

muc^ 

*  To  prevent  posterity,  to  whom  doabtless  this  atimir* 
»bU  work  will  fiesoend,  makiag  aay  mistake  in  the  etyroo»> 
iqgj  of  tl&is  tirm,  we  b^  to  say,  that  our  observation  and- 

eiperienfit 
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much  vivacity  as  belles  of  their  attire,  vis 
rouge,^  ribbons,  rings,  and  ridicules. 

The  weather  had  been  ably  discussec 
before  the  division  of  the  house,  as  it  ha 
been  found,  from  time  immemorial,  tha; 
ladies  can  complain  of  the  imperfections  o 
nature,  and  adjust  her  operations  with  fid 
as  much  propriety  as  the  gentlemen,  anc 
can  at  least  with  equal  energy  condemi 
the  ordinations  of  Him  who  sitteth  in  thi 
highest  heaven. 

A  pause  of  discourse  on  the  female  aidi 

(n 

fTpcri^iK^  connro)  the  eT^'Iaiiation  gi^en  bj  our  Latin  dio 
t4«»iu«r y  — "  Brutus — \  aid  ot  reasou.**  The  propriety  of  thii 
doi$::);iti.;n  i»a>  be  percei  ed  aud  proved  by  putdog  m  Blra< 
Tn»  vr^i;  .v.^  tVe  heftd  of  a  l«*tt.     A.  D.  18GO. 

*  lite  14$:  of  modem  iena3e  an  ire  is  oeitainlj  ntbe 
W>r.  THa:  Tv>u£e  15  mn  ARicie  of  veani^  Appaiel  cuibo 
4  ?  ♦^.>4;llf."!,  •htu  »e  TTp-.rffOiber  :i«aT  n  u^/irr  aa  vxkdpmio 
At  ;  *<s*^':v^      K^ Ji>*:-V,  3u  ca . .ii>b  ; irase^Jogr.  means  a  Kai 

•N^rtico:  4»  wif,  af  M  4m*  *a5- »  k(iwe«w  euesnnlh-  dt 
ir*  t«t :  3f»  wi««^  a  <MiOJite  Moiiv  ja  G^^ir  ta»s.  asd  c 
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ati  event  of  certainly  somewhat  rare  oc- 
currence) was  briefly  interrupted  by  the 
hostess,  who  luckily  remembered  that  her 
company  had  not  yet  talked  over  the  new 
comer,  an  oversight  she  hastened  to  re* 
medy. — "  What  do  you  think  q£  lady 
Ruthven,  Mrs.  Egertoh  ?* 

**  I  have  not  seen  her.** 

"  Bless  me !  have  you  not  called  ?". 

"No.** 

"But  you  will  call?" 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not;* 

There  wits  something  so  very  different 
in  Mrs.  Egerton's  delivery  of  these  woids, 
from  her  usual  gentle  tones,  that  Mrs.  Man- 
sel  was  astonished;  yet  the  little  speech 
was  neither  loudly  nor  shrilly  sounded, 
though  the  calm  and  tempered  energy 
with  which  it  was  pronounced  spoke  a  de- 
cision not  to  be  shaken.  The  Wrong- 
heads  looked  somewhat  confounded,  for  the 
motives  which  they  knew  led  to  this  de- 
termination, the  violated  vows  of  the  di- 

vorcee^ 
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ratoee^Tose  like  an  aocmation  on  tihcur 
more  ductile  morality.  ^ 

It  was  really  provoking  that  the  Wrong* 
heads  allowed  themselves  to  he  thus  tthash* 
ed,by  an  untided^unequipaged,  un8Upport> 
ed  individual-^it  is  quite  vexatious  that 
no  initiation  in  fashion,  no  assumptbn  of 
-audacity,  can  rescue  its  votaries  from  being 
awed  by  virtue,  and  subdued  by  good  sertse^ 

Mrs.  Egerton  had  a  glorious  o|iportdni^ 
ty  of  improving  her  triumph,  |ind  yet  fur- 
ther confounding'  the  abashed  circle ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  nature  that're- 
.rblted  from  depressing  the  deptessed,  6t 
aggrandizing  herself  by  the  bfimiliatioA 
9f  others ;  shuvming,  therefot^e,  rather  than 
courting,  the  exposition  of  her  superiority, 
^he  dropped  the  subject,  and  turned  ta 
topics  more  congenial  to  friendly  and  be- 
nevolent communion. 
*  Mrs.  Mansel,  restrained  by  no  such  deli- 
cacy, and  proud  that  she  was  the  only  other 
individual  that  bad  not  noticed  the  coon- 


thou^  her  omisBian  w»s  accidental, 
eiEeiaimad-^'^  Nor  have  I<»lled,  nor  shall  I  • 

**  And  pray,  ma'am,  why  should  you 
not  oall?**  asked  the  easily  irritated  lady 
Wronghead. 

Mi8.  Egertcm  deeUned  giving  h»  rea- 
sons from  delicacy-^Mi:i.  Mansel  from  ne« 
teasity ;  she  ha4  no  leason  to  give,  and  hay- 
ing spoken  without  consideration,  account- 
M  fnr  k  Without  judgmait  — '*  Because 
shelooks so  pmud and itt-natured/' 
'  ^  My  dear  Mrs.  Mwisel,  we  must  not 
judge  of  pecqde  by  their  looks :  lady  Ruth- 
ven  is  generally  thought  obligii^  and  goodr 
fauinoured,''  said  Mrs.  Egerton. 

^  Are  you  her  advocate?"  inquired  tlie 
stiurtled  Mrs.  Mansd. 

"  Why  not  ?  though  faulty,  she  may 
have  some  good  qualities.** 

^  Then  why  don't  you  visit  her?" 
.    Mrs.  Egerton  ecdoured,  and  glajiced  her 
eye  on  the  circle. 

^*  You  see  you  must  explain  yourself," 
Mid  Mrs.  Knowleedeii. 

"  I  dare 
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''  I  dare  say  we  all  think  alike  of  ladgr 
Ruthven's  conduct  as  a  wife  and  a  mother," 
replied  Mrs.  Egerton,  timidly. 

"  Certainly !  Certainly !"  exclaimed  many 
voices,  as  if  all  were  eager,  by  this  censure^ 
to  acquit  themselves  of  their  share  of  xe* 
probating  her  ladyship.  .  r 

"  But  when  she  repents,**  added  lady 
Wronghead. 

"  Then,  and  then  only,  should  ev^hand 
be  held  out  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Egerton. 

"  She  has  not  many  signs  of  repentance 
at  present,*'  observed  Mrs.  Mary  with  • 
pitying  sigh. 

Miss  Patty  Muddleton  fidgetted  in  her 
chair,  as  if  some  brilliant  thought  had  just 
illuminated  her. — "  Pray,  Mrs.  Egerton,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  was  not  your  dairy- 
maid an  unfortunate 1  beg  your  par- 
don, I  do  not  mean  to  oifend ;  but  it  seems 
so  odd  you  cannot  visit  lady  Ruthven, 
yet  shelter  that  girl." 

*'  You  do  not  ojBend  me  at  all,"  replied 
Mrs.  Egerton,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 

truth 
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truth  tlian  Miss  Patty  had  averred  she  did 
Mt  mean  to  do  so :  '*  your  question  is  a 
Tery  natural  one,  as  probably  you  do  not 
know  tlie  drcumstances  under  whicli  I  re- 
ceived Fanny  Dale." 

*  l^Iiss  Patty  knew  them  well,  but  glad  of 
tbe  offered  excuse,  purtested  she  knew 
Bothing.  of  the  afiair. 

The  high  respect  we  profess*  for  Miss 
Putty  urges  us  to  suppose,  that  she  was 
not  aware  that  she  was  speaking  a  false* 
hood — saying  what  was  not  true.  But  as 
ve  aim  at  uniting  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment (a  union,  by  the  way,  never  attempt- 
ed before),  we  are  compelled  to  avow  that 
lliss  Patty  intended  a  deception,  cr^-o  a  lief; 

and 

*  We  llko  the  term  profeu  in  this  phice  much  better 
tbaii/«7;  thuu|^,  to  be  suic,  to  prn/hi  tuiti  to  feel  nrc 
4leen]ed  s)'nonimous,aiid  probubly  do  aiuouni  to  th<:  same. 

t  ^^  grant  this  is  a  \  ery  rude  and  a  very  ungontt'd  word ; 
bat  we  really  think,  if  things  wore  always  colled  by  their 
right  names,  tlie  catalogue  of  error  would  be  curtailed  ; 
people  would  avoid  bad  acts  to  avoid  bad  terms;  for  thiH  is 
•n  age  that  atumbka  over  hillocks,  but  jutDpa  over  mouu- 
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md  though  the  ivordg  wete  npdkm 
low  tone,  and  with  a  pretly  soft  air, ; 
all  intents  and  purpoaes  they  impl 
complete  a  fidadbood  as  e?el-  smy  a 
boy  or  school-girl  was  diastised  finr. 

Mrs.  Egerton  in  a  low  voice  b^ 
story. — '^  Fanny  Bale  is  the  daiigh 
one  of  Mr.  Egerton's  labourers.  H 
tra3rer9  after  solemnly  promiaiiig 
riage,  deserted  her  on  the  birth  of  Iwr 
I  found  her  in  her  fetfaer's  cottage,  m 
beneath  shame  and  vemorse.'' 

^  And  you  rescued  her  fixHn  fi 
gmlt?" 

^  It  seemed  to  me  a  duty  to  give 
low*creature  the  chanee  of  returning 
path  of  rectitude;  without  it  she  i 
have  plunged  into  deeper  criminality 

**  Oh !  were  penitence  half  as  much 
tenanced  as  guilt,  how  many  erring 
might  be  reclaimed  to  virtue  I*"  Mrs. 
spoke  with  earnestness. 

Mrs.  Egerton  continued — ^•*The  u: 
py  girl  unfdgnedly  mourns  her  error 


lb  ib  iMmMati  find  wme  extmvAtkm 
in tbe deception  us^d  to  destroy  lier:  shft 
boke  no  vows,  she  wrung  no  heart  so  deep* 
if  as  her  own,  and  by  its  trusting  love  she 
ftlL" 
[    «How  diflfetedt  this  pkitdre  from  the 
bo^gd  of  the   wife^  the  mother,  tearing 
«mder  the  most  precious  ties  of  life,  vio- 
fatbg  the  most  sacred  engagements ! — in 
m  tabment  of  unfeeiiiig  levity,  lacerating 
tfftteart  of  a  tnatxag  huflfaand — ^blasting 
Aefiihe  of  aa  innocent  pRigeny---quitting 
Aeduliea  of  maternal  affbction,  at  the  very 
fdnod  they  were  most  vital  to  the  interests 
rf  opening   duMhood — ^flying  from  the 
dniw  0f  coraiutxlal  love,  when  increase  of 
yms  and  infirmity  rendered  those  claims 
MentM  to  tlie  very  existence  of  her  hus- 
band!   My  dear  Mrs.  Egerton,  I  feebly 
opiMs  what  you  would  have  eloquently 
iE^ed.*" 

The  lenetgy  of  Mrs.  Knowlesdon's  voice 

Ml-  flMRner  gafe  force  to  her  address— the 

rirtkflislened  with  uncontrollable  emotion ; 

WOL.  I.  r  for 
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for  when  shall  the  voice  of  truth  loiei 
power  over  the  human  soul  ?  > 


\i  - 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  New  Method  of  treating  an  Enemy m 

The  effect  of  the  conversatian  leoordedi 
our  last  chapter  did  not  pass  away  with  i 
breath  that  gave  it  utterance.    A 
seemed  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  < 
hearer,  and  a  stronger  light  fell  on  the  J 
therto  shadowed  frailties  of  tiie  ooui 
a  juster  sense  of  her  conduct  suj 
contempt  took  place  of  respect,  and  a  i 
minution  of  deference  gradually  perva 
the  manners  of  the  society.  ..  I  j| 

Lady  Ruthven,  keenly  alive  to  eveijr 
sign  of  disrespect  and  every  defadcatitm  ^^ 
consequence,  marked  the  change.  Thdi^ 
at  first  irritated  and  indignant,  her  oon- 
science  compelled  her  to  admit  its  justioi% 

and 
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^d  to  more  closely  scrutinize  the  conduct 
•that  had  mcurred  it.    This  review  could 
'  not  be  unbeneficial ;  it  humbled  her  to  her- 
self.   Humiliation  is  a  serviceable  precur- 
sor of  self-reproach — ^reproach  the  first  stage 
to  repentance — repentance  the  prelude  to 
amendment    All  this  train  of  reforming 
emotion  was  put  into  action  by  the  good 
•sense  and  right  feeling  of  an  individual — 
4hat  mdividual  a  decried  stranger,  without 
^ihe  influence  of  fortune,  fashion,  or  rank, 
without  even  the  influence  of  family  ccm- 
iie&ions.    So  fine  sometimes  is  the  agency 
•that  guides  die  opinions  of  the  mass  of 
manldhdl     so  great  jsometimes  are  the 
eflFects  produced  by  humble  causes  !  What 
then  might  not  be  expected  from  the  ascen- 
dancy of  higher  powers,  on  the  morals,  and 
the  manners,  and  the  happiness  of  society  ? 
Lady  Ruthven,  respecting  the  virtue  she 
would*  not  imitate,  had  sought  by  many 
F  a  an 

*  Y«s,  we  moft  tay  would,  aud  not  coul4.    How  muck 
ttort  frequently  are  wt  defective  in  mill  than  in  power/ 
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an  artifice  to  become  acquainted  with  Mn 
Egertop,  Among  other  ingenious  contri 
vahces^  tshe  addressed  a  note  to  her,  oki  th 
pretext  of  inquiring  the  character  of  ^  fei 
vant  lately  dismissed  from  the  abbey,  aiM 
took  Advantage  of  a  courteous  answer  t^ 
bow  to  Mrs.  Egerton,  and  thank  her  fo 
ber  politeness,  the  ihst  time  they  md 
Mrs.Egerton  met  the  movement  m  a^pen 
tlewoman  (we  had  almost  said  as  a  €3iril 
^ian),  but  withdrew  into  her  former  tt 
-iserve. 

Now  there  is  nothing  mow  fietoe  tfcaa 
II  discomfited  woman,  especially  when'fbfl 
«d  in  cunning ;  a  bearess  robbed  of  it 
young  is  tame  in  the  comparison.  Lmd] 
Ruthven  was  enraged  beyond  alldomimol 
bf  reason ;  and  as  such  rage  confounds  ri^ 
tad  wrong,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  « 
yenge  is  willing  to  incur  s^lfi^h  evil,  8< 
^y  'Rvthven,  in  the  paroxysm  of  ieuigeE 
hired  the  worthless  domestic,  and  riskec 
her  own  comfort,  to  demonstrate  her  con 
mtipt  df  her  taeighboun 
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I  yhk  little  incident  was  soon  pramul- 
jfAed,  with  every  addition  and  alteration 
taoesttry  to  render  it  aniusive  and  extra- 
jidinary.  The  tide,  as  we  have  seen,  being 
um  as  much  against  the  countess  as  it  had 
irfore  been  in  her  favour,  these  additions 

'  alterations  were  of  course  governed  by 
change,  and  nowise  advantageous  to 

\  diaracter. 
p'liiss  Patty  Muddleton  had  just  given 
ht  stwy  in  its  h^bsst  edition,  with  every 
improvement  and  ^insertion  it  had  received 
in  every  fmtner  puUicationt  and  it  was 

b  ascertained  as  an  almost  positive  fiict, 
lady  Ruthven  liad  laid  down  a  regu* 
lar  plan  to  bribe  all  the  servants  from  all 
Qieir  places,  when  Mrs.  Egerton  joined 
lfn.MaryKnowlesdon'8  sociable  tea-party. 
Mrs.  Mary  did  not  fail,  with  becoming 
gravity  of  countenance,  to  commiserate 
Mrs.  Egerton  for  the  vexalions  she  had 
4Ddured. 

Mrs.  Egerton,  much  surprised,  declared 
lb«  had  no  v^x^tions  to  endure. 

r  S  "  Not 
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**  Not  with  a  moderate  income?^  thought 
Miss  Patty. 

**  Not  with  four  children  P**  thoughtUidy 
Wronghead.  . 

**  Not  with  a  husband  ?**  thought  Mrs. 
ManseL 

^  It  may  hence  be  supposed  that  these  la- 
dies had  either  husband,  children,  or  for- 
time,  to  embitter  their  lives.  We  see 
what  mistakes  may  be  made  by  superfi- 
cial observers,  since  these  are  possessions 
generally  deemed  productive  of  felicity. 
Around  Mrs,  Ejiowlesdon's  cheerful  tes^ 
table  were  assembled  a  well-dressed  mirth- 
ful groupe.  Each  member  had  issued  from 
a  comfortable  home,  where  affluence  and 
affection  contributed  to  supply  every  want, 
and  gratify  every  wish.  Who  would  sup* 
pose  they  were  not  happy  ?  If  we  could 
but  for  a  few  moments  possess  the  storied, 
mirror,  that  would  reveal  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  soul,  how  soon  we  could' 
convince  our  readers  that  every  bosom  had 
its  hidden  care;  that  beneath  the  stiff  ker*- 

chief 
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hief  of  lady  Wronghead  the  thought  of 
iCHne  pressed  heavily  ;  that  under  the  rich 
let  sham*  of  Miss  Patty,  which  doubled 
nrery  charm  it  ought  to  hide,  preyed  gnaw- 
ing hopes,  and  half-confirmed  despair;  that 
Mow — no,  it  was  all  above  that  conceal- 
4t— no,  it  was  all  exposed — nor  tucker, 
phe,  nor  crape,  veiled  the  soft  throbbings 
lif  Miss  Wronghead's  breast,  yet  envy  rear- 
#its  sceptre  there,  ahd  there  vanity  found 
t  home. 

Mrs.  Mary  partially  illuminated  Mrs. 
Bgerton's  dark  mind,  and  shewed  her  why 
dte  ought  to  be  unliappy,  though  she 
eould  not  persuade  her  to  be  so. 

"  Yet  after  all  it  is  a  matter  of  very  Ut- 
ile consequence,"  said  lady  Wronghead. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mrs.  Egerton;  "  no- 
tiring  can  be  inconsequential  that  maligns 
the  character  of  a  fellow-creature." 

.^Then  lady  Ruthven  has  not  been  so 
F  4  very 

•  Even  8o,  reader,  tlie  dictionary  telU  you  very  true-* 
tk  tkam  li  a  counterfeit,  for  it  affects  to  cover  vihat  it 
doiet  not  veil — cautiog  exposition  rather  than  concealiueut. 
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Tefj  wickied  T"  said  Mn.  M^y^  wii 
arch  smile. 

Mn.  Egerton  explained,  and  iKoth 
warmth  exculpated  lady  Rathven  fro 
charge  of  having  bribed  hev  s^rvi 
^  The  giii  had  very  lioentioua  babiti 
continued;  ^  I  told  her  ladyildp  sa; 
consider  it  as  imperative  a  dutjr  to  p 
vice  as  to  foster  merit,*      * 

"^  Or  to  cherish  penitence^''  obaerved 
Knowlesdon. 

Mrs.  Egerton  smiled  and  proeeei 
'^  Lady  Ruthven  engaged  the  ghrl  a 
own  peril,  and  cannot  be  ocmsidered  tc 
injured  me;  towards  myself  her  cei 
lias  been  perfectly  correct" 

In  all  Miss  Muddleton's  veadingi 
writings^  wide  and  multiiariiOtts  aa 
were,  she  had  never  enconntersd  a 
novel  idea— it  Mf»s  reaUy  a  vahidbh 
cpvery  in  the  arcana  of  the  humaa  ] 
*' Advocation  of  an  enemy — ^How  stra 
thought  the  erudite  spinster,  and  so  d 
less  will  think  our  readers,  learned  an 

lea 
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^'karned.'^We  have  taken  pains  to  give 
thia  incident  with  more  than  our  acciu. 
tomed  accuracy*  becauM  we  were  aware 
^hifc  we  were  making  excessive  demands 
qn  the  feith  of  the  public. 

: «  Mm.  Mansel  listened  with  profound  at- 
^Vtion*  as  collecting  materials  for  future 
ipduct  Little  was  Mrs.  Egerton  con- 
ifious  of  the  impression  her  words  were 
£pied  to  give«^they  fixed  on  tlie  mind  c£ 
VI  artless  young  woman  principles  of  can* 
dour  and  reetitude»  that  were  developed 

r  0)  the  actions  of  her  future  life.  Hence  it 
nay  be  inferred,  that  bad  iUiberal  and 
ttmorious  sentiments  been  expressed,  the 
effect  on  the  yielding  mind  of  the  youth- 
ful listener  would  have  been  as  mischiev- 
WIS  as  it  was  now  beneficial.  Much  as  we 
dislike  to  moialize,  we  cannot  resist  illus* 
totting  this  position  with  a  metaphor — 
fikening  good  maxims  to  stars  that  sparkle 
ID  the  firmament^  not  only  beauteous  tiiem- 
lelves,  but  beaming  many  a  pure  ray  intq 
lunrounding  darkness ;  bad  sentiments  to 
Jp  5  douds 
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clouds  tliaf  gloom  the  heaveiu^  fioC 
unlovely  in  themselves,  but  difioaii^f 
and  darkness  over  surrounding  ofajeda. 

The  party  dispersed  to  caida. 
Egerton  gaily  took  her  place  at  one  of  1 
tables,  and  acquitted  herself  mncfa  to*' 
satisfaction  of  her  partner;  not  that 
played  the  game  with  scientific  skill. 
Miss  Patty  detected  innumerable  i 
which,  for  the  good  of  the  compntiy, 
exposed  at  the  beginning,  the  middle^  i 
the  end  of  every  deal.    But  Mrs. '. 
so  patiently  admitted  her  blunders^ 
ed  with  such  vivacity  into  the  interest  lA^ 
the  game,  apologized  so  politely  fyr  ha^ 
deficiencies,  and  so  invariably  omitted  tot  - 
detect  and  expose  the  faults  of  her  coadjBi*'  * 
tor,  that  her  heinous  crimes  were  fbrgivenf 
her,  and  she  was  allowed  to  lead  up  tdth^' 
strong  hand,  and  trump  her  partnei^s  besl^ 
club,  with  only  a  reproving  smile  from  thafr  . 
partner,  Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon,  and  aii  ^ 
ominous  casting  up  of  the  eyes  of  MiM  '^ 
Patty,  •    M 

Miss 
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^  >]Ikg  Wrcnighead  marked  with  9oine  sur- 
{Kbe,  that  Mrs.  Egerton  neither  yawned, 
h>  shew  the  irksomeness  of  such  an  avoca- 
\knto  one  of  her  superior  mind,  nor  threw 
iMm  her  cards,  with  that  charming  air  of 
teffcrence^  so  ofWn  prettily  covering  in« 
Hke  interest  in  the  game ;  tliat  she  did 
ll^^noe  start,  as  from  a  learned  reverie, 
■tth  the  polite  exclamation,  '*  I  beg  your 
ptibvt,  bat  I  was  thinking  of  something 
Afef  No  intelligent  glwice  of  her  eye 
Mreated  the  pity  of  some  distant  inti- 
lAte-*no  magnanimous  declarations  of  in- 
Msrence  whether  she  won  or  lost,  to  prove 
bar  generous  disdain  of  money — ^no  trick 
to  procure  respect,  no  artifice  to  feign  re- 
ftiement. 

Ai^however,  she  frankly  avowed  her  pre- 
fcence  ofany  othermode  of  employment,. 
4e  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  resign- 
bg  h«  place ;  and  when  she  could  choose 
ker  occupation  without  infringing  on  the 
iecLSures  qfothers^  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
etire  fixHn  tte  card-table*  Six  Gabriel 
F  S  h«d 


had  juat  fmTt^  noUiiiig^^th'to  t»l^  be 
•eat 

Miss  Wvonghead,  havisg  poKtdiy  w^^ 
nounced  her  hatred  of  cards  aq4  card^iMf* 
ties,  had  a  little  before  sallied  fi^rtb.  to  oq^ 
joy  a  rural  walk  in  the  (windpal  uifM^M 
the  village— not  to  see^  but  to  be  a«m  ;  In 
there  captain  Mansd'a  troop,  offie9|»  iqiri 
all,  paraded. 

Mrs.  Egerton  now  confented  ta  91  pm 
po6al  of  Susan's,  and  followed  her  into  m 
adjoining  apartment  to  inspect  a  coUectHNl 
of  dried  flowers ;  they  found  Mr.  Knowlw* 
don  writing,  but  he  instantly  quitted 
his  desk,  perchance  thinking  the  conw 
sation  of  a  fellow-creature  worthy  all  hk 
own  profound  co^tations ;  and  indeed  wi 
have  been  desired  to  say,  cold  must  1m 
the  heart,  and  dull  the  head,  that  wouk 
not  promptly,  cheerfully,  and  thankfully 
exchange  the  selfish  book,  or  lonely  pen 
for  the  sodal  communication  of  ideas  an 
fieelings,  and  think  reading  and  wntinf 
weU  resigned  for  ocmversation. 


The  trio  admired  the  contents  of  tile 
herbarium.-^''  How  mudi  better  i$  tliit 
thaa  caida  P*  said  Suwiit  with  a  self-ap- 
piyviDg  air. 

"Why  better?  these  flowers  innocently 
h^Buile  our  time,  as  carda  do  that  of  our 
fiiendst"  replied  Mrs.  £gerton, 

'*  Oh,  but  tkere  is  always  so  much  scan- 
did  at  the  caid.tool^." 

*"  That  ifl  npt  the  fault  of  the  table,  or 
of  the  cards;  we  could  be  as  censorious  aa 
possible  over  our  herbarium*" 

Susan  htu^^ed. 

"  It  is  not  the  occupation,  but  our  man^ 
ner  of  abusing  or  using  the  opportunities 
it  offeis,  that  is  reprehensiUe." 

•*  Correct,  perfectly  correct,"  said  Mr 
Knowlesdon. 

^  But  some  persons  are  so  ilLnatured  at 
cards,"  said  Susan. 

**  Such  persons  would  probably  be  ill* 
aatured  anywhere  and  eitery wheie •" 

"  But  cards  try  the  patience.** 

"Ha) 
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playing  patience,'^  obsetned  the  aolkitoii'^*^ 
**  It  matters  little.  Miss  Knowlesddif^ 
said  Mrs.  Egerton,  **  what  ooeupies  ttie 
hands  (provided  it  is  innocent),  if  the  tem- 
per is  rightly  disposed — cutting  pap&t,i 
ing  charades,  playing  cards,  or  examl 
dried  flowers.**  .     :fi 

Mr.  Kiiowlesdon*s  lips  moVed  as  if  he^ 
was  about  to  suggest  some  distincthm's ; 
but  a  smile  from  Mrs.  Egerton  explained' 
her  motives,  and,  like  kdy  TV>whfy  in  the* 
play,  he  gulped  down  the  risinj^  speech,, 
and  substituted  another  in  its  place— 
^*  Yes,  Susan,  suppose  we  had  followed  up 
your  satiric  remark  respecting  card-play- 
ing, and  harshly  criticised  the  drele  in  the 
next  room,  would  the  mere  act  of  handling' 
these  flowers  have  exonerated  us  firom  the 
charge  of  being  scandalmongers  ?** 

•*  Or  had  you  scowled  at  my  lemdn* 
strance,  instead  of  displaying  such  perfect' 
good-humour,''  said  Mrs.  Egerton,  **I  fancy 

you 
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70U  could  have  exhibited  as  many  pretty 
^^en  airs  as  any  disappointed  gamester 
arthe  world.*" 
Susan  was  unspeakably  gratified.* 
"  Ay,  iqr,  child,"  said  the  solicitor ;  "let 
weaeh  be  as  happy  as  we  can,  in  our  own 
Wf,  and  neither  censure  others  for  a  dissi- 
nilarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  nor  incom- 
mode them  with  our  own.  There  are  a 
thousand  different  modes  of  being  happy 
m  this  world.** 


CHAPTER  X^. 

Short  and  Szceet. 

"  Aftee  all,  this  Mrs.  Egerton  is  a  mighty 
poor  creature,**  said  Miss  Patty  Muddle- 
ton  ; 

♦  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise,  when  given  by  those 
Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they  gue. 

Mas.  H.  Muobx. 
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tou;  '^onenever  heart  of  her,  and  ficaicd^ 
ever  sees  her." 

**  That  may  be  owing  to  the  elaiiii»DJ 
her  young  family,  her  domestic  duties^  lb 
taste  of  her  husband,"  said  Mr.  Solidta 
Knowlesdon,  adding  sarcastically—'*  theM 
are  homely  reasons,  I  grant,  for  a  wonui 
not  ap|)earing  in  public,  but  I  fear  Ifyi 
£^erton  has  no  better  to  offer." 

**  Oh !  but  her  pursuits  are  so  low  mi 
vul^jr,"  said  Miss  Clementina;  **  cmbj 
think  of  the  curate  catching  her  at  the  bed 
side  of  a  beggarly  cottager." 

•*  Yes,  actually  holding  broth  to  the  dir^ 
wretch,"  added  Miss  Patty. 

"  Shocking  T  said  Mr.  Kiiowlesdon. 

"  Why  cannot  she  be  contented  will 
making  a  handsome  subscription?"  8ai< 
!Miss  Wronghead. 

**  Perhaps  for  the  whimsical  motive  c 
doing  more  good  by  personal  attendance^ 
replied  the  solicitor. 

^  Women  of  spirit  always  come  forwar 


m  «}1  publw  oQOMumib'*  «iid  Miss  Piitty» 
bogiag  to  add— 4i#  /  db. 
.  ^And  wom^n  c€  virtue  always  shun 
tpfsry  chance  of  notoriety,"  repfied  the  so- 
Bdtor  with  emphasis^  which  made  Miss 
IJ^tty  r^oioe  that  the  afetesaid  o^  /  i2o  had 
1|Ml  unprttKHineed. 

*^  Woman*s  salest  atation  ia  retreat,"  re- 
jMted  Mrs,  Mary. 

^  But  there  is  such  a  tMng  as  a  genteel 
n(iieat,''ohs^ved  Miss  Clementina;  *^Mrs. 
Sgerton  has  such  mean  notions^  humour- 
ing that  impetuous  handsome  husband  of 
hent  teaching  her  children  their  letters, 
and  I  dare  say,  seeing  the  dear  little  souls 
to  bed  every  night»  and  to  breakfast  every 
moming  "  She  laughed  as  alie  concluded 
this  very  witty  speech. 

Her  unele'st  intelligent  eyes  turned  upon 
her  in  all  their  sarcastic  e:^pres8ion.-<--'*  It 
is  to  such  women  that  the  state  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  virtue,  and  perhaps  its  tranquil- 
Mfyr  said  he„  forcibly ;  "  fca*  such  women 
not  only  rear  virtuous  members  Qf  society^ 

but 
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but  by  their  example,  their  precept, 
active  benevolence,  anoieliorate  the  ch 
ters  and  the  fate  of  the  lower  dasses 
sen  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  enlightei 
darkness  of  ignorance." 

Few  of  the  family  were  hardy  ena 
to  oppose  the  solicitor  in  argument 
just  now  he  looked  so  terribly  stem, 
even  Miss  Patty  dropped  her  eye  an< 
argument  together. 

But  the  solicitor's  ire  was  to  be  yd 
ther  roused.  Susan  Kno'wlesdon  hai 
many  days- kept  much  in  her  chamber 
distrait  when  she  appeared  at  meals 
omitted  to  do  every  thing  she  ougl 
have  done :  she  ceased  to  walk  ab 
and  her  health  was  injured ;  she  forg 
feed  her  lark,  and  it  died ;  the  poo 
lagers  placed  under  her  superintenc 
were  neglected;  her  harp  had  not 
touched  for  a  month,  and  her  paini 
not  opened  for  two — in  short,  Susan 
a  changed  being,  pale,  spiritless,  us 
joyless.     Mr.  Knowlesdon  angrily  en 
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her  chamber,  resolved  to  remonstrate  on 
her  altered  manners,  and,  if  possible,  dis« 
cover  the  cause  of  this  havoc  in  her  health 
and  peae^. 

Poor  Susan  little  expected  such  a  visit, 
and  was  caught  in  the  very  fact — ^writing 
a  novel! 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  snatched  the  unfinislh' 
ed  manusoript  from  her  trembling  hands^. 
and  then  fevoured  her  with  a  pretty  little^ 
lecture  on  the  folly  of  wasting  the  precious 
hours  of  youth  on  such  avocations — ^avo- 
cations not  only  useless,  but  detrimental^ 
enfeebling  and  poisoning  the  mind-— r 
"  Why,  child,  you  had  better  be  cutting 
straws  or  pricking  paper." 

So  ended  the  worthy  lawyer's  philippic ; 
but  as  Susan  had  a  great  regard  for  her  li- 
terary bantling,  and  as  our  readers  may  per*, 
haps  like  to  peruse  a  novel  from  the  hands 
of  a  young  damsel  of  eighteen,  wo  will 
give  it  to  them  in  its  pristine  form,  with  all 
its  imperfections  on  its  head. 

A   DEED 
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A  DEED  WITHOUT  A  NAifE! 

•    TUE  FATAL  EFFCCTfl  Of  OHOOTBRNBD  PAfiSIOMt^ 

As  the  coadi  drcrye  rapidly  through  Vmh 
a  variety  of  different  emdiom  i^tated  i^ 
guests.  The  bwon,  wxapt  in  hh  own  som- 
bre medital;toos,  gloomily  threw  himself 
ipto  one  corner  of  his  vehicle,  and  only 
made  bis  presence  felt  by  the  ai^y  glances 
he  occasionally  darted  on  hi^  companions, 
Madame  sighed  as  she  gazed  on  the,  cpunr 
t^i»nce&  before  her— the  stem  severity  of 
lier  husband's  expressive  features^^  con- 
trasted with  the  i^n  manliness  of  h^ 
y^^thful  son.  Ferdinand  sought  to  dissi- 
pate his  mother's  sighs  by  a  cheering  smile, 
which  however  rapidly  vanidied  before  the 
frown  of  his  fatb^. 
The  young  Louisa,  artless  and  innocent, 

was 
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inis  the  only  one  that  risked  tlie  expresMOn 

of  her  feelhigs — "  Adieu,  Paris  T  she  ex- 

daimed,  as  its  last  glimpse  disappeared  on 

^  horizon ;  ^*  adieu,  dear  Paris !  adieu  to 

dl  thy  varied  ddights-^thy  felly,  and  thy 

"dissipation !" 

r     ''  If  you  lament  Paris,  Louisa,**   said 

I  Ferdinand,  wliilst  overwlielming  reooUeo* 

f  ^ioinflashedacross  his  mind,  ^  what  must 

[  ^Dor  «ied  the  baron,  starting  from 
I  Us  rev^e;  "*  nrhy,  as  your  sister— Jmnent 
its  felly  and  its  dissipation.'' 

The  ironical  tone  in  which  this  speedl 
im delivered  brought  the  Uood  into  Fer^* 
^Hand's  cheek ;  but  he  knew  all  remon- 
strance was  vain,  and  conscious  of  meriting 
reproof,  bore  it  with  patience;  folding  his 
arms  therefore,  and  shrinking  back  into  his 
comer,  he  remained  silent  and  abstracted. 

The  gentle  Ijouisa,  anxious  to  soodi  the 
Wound  she  had  inadvertently  opened, 
c^ged  the  subject  ftom  retrospect  toan- 
tWipatibn :  she  spoke  wtlh  enthuttasm  of 

the 
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the  lovely  country  they  were  traYersing, 
and  gradually  drew  her  mother  into  con- 
versation. The  feelings  of  Ferdinand  were 
imperceptibly  calmed,  and  even  the  brow 
of  his  father  lost  its  sternness.    Such,  oh 
temper !  is  thy  fcenign  influence — ^not  only 
blessing  the  bosom  thou  inhabitest,  but 
spreading  on  all  around  a  soothing  charm ! 
The  season  was  far  advanced,  and  laugh- 
ing summer  had  yielded  to  the  sober  tints 
of  autumn.    The  mellowed  hues  which 
xioloured  the  landscape  had  their  beauty  to 
the  eye  of  Louisa,  wliose  gay  heart  found 
happiness  in   every  scene — ^loveliness  in 
^very  object.    To  her  mother  the  view 
spoke  a  very  different  language :  like  the 
year,  her  peace  had  waned — the  youth  of 
hope  and  life  had  fled  together ;  the  grave 
colouring  of  autumn  indeed  harmonized 
with  her  feelings,  but  it  painfully  harmo- 
nized.   The  summer  was  past,  even  as 
lier  noon  of  existence — ^the  few  venial 
flowers  that  decked  the  landscape  were 
Jike  the  few  joys  yet  spared  to  her,  re- 
minding 
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lulndiiig  lier  with  more  bitterness  of  that 
blissful  seascm,  when  they  flourished  in 
brighter  hues  and  more  profuse  luxuriance. 
She  was  mournfully  indulging  in  this  chro- 
nicle of  the  past,  when  the  voice  of  her 
husband  roused  her  to  the  present 

"  Here,  Ferdinand,  here  commences  the 
demesne  of  your  ancestors ;  thdr  virtues 
gave  honour  to  their  inheritance — are  you 
worthy  to  be  their  successor  ?" 

FjQidinand  blushed. — <'  Let  the  future 
speak  for  me^  isaid  he,  after  a  moment's 
paose^  and  then  more  firmly  added — ^^  yet 
may  the  inheritance  never  be  mine,  whilst 
my  fathei^  fears  I  shall  disgrace  it!" 

'*  The  future !"  said  the  baron ;  "  you 
are  right — ^the  past  is  alr^idy  gloomed,  and 
as  the  present  seems  to  form  no  part  of 
your  calendar,  on  the  future,  that  future 
that  may  never  arrive,  are  built  your  airy 
virtues.  Oh,  Ferdinand !  do  you  bid  me 
exp^  hereafter  that  exertion  you  choose 
not  now  to  display  ?'• 

The  anneal,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 

was 


was  made,  stnid^  deep  to  the  dame 
bosom  of  FerdilMnd;  beveHtafedM 
piF,  vet  some  hudaUe  fwelutioiM 
amendment  oocapied  Im  hfMy  heatt. 

The  Gk»e  of  the  thkd  ^bj  fan>i:^;bt 
travellefs  to  the  cattle,  whete  a  iMg  t 
of  ancient  domeaiict  wmted  to  veeefvel 
lord.  The  bodn  De  Coucy  was  dei 
his  tenantry :  thoi^  Ihs  maiintts  bai 
ed  on  the  stm,  yet  he  wefl  vMani 
the  softer  afiections^-lw  lelt  their  «i 
though  he  did  not  retmn  thev  tendeil 
His  v«y  virtues  rioted  to  exce^  da 
was  his  overweening  love  for  hia  aoA 
rendered  him  thus  aefinble  to  his  ana 
ftailHes. 

Ferdhiand's  educsition  had  been  p 
cated  with  the  greatest  care:  he  had  \ 
«rly  taught,  and  had  with  fiudlity  M^ 
^>  every  manly  and  graceful  acooltip] 
f^«t;  the  learning  of  the  sdiokr, 
«^^ledge  of  the  abstruser  Bciend^ 
^possessed  in  a  very  great  degrte. 
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■his  nwuRfs,  and  io  sbam  im  mind,  the  re- 
gulation of  his  passions  had  been  OTer- 
JoddEod^M*  psrfaaps  had  *bBen  :deemed  be- 
yond theproyince  of  a  ciasfiical  education. 
JMEadane  de  Coorc^,  hod  fihe  been  >per- 
jndttcdy  iroDld  .b»Fe  supplied  this  dafi- 
faencyv  and  wiNdd  havie  inculoated  in  bcr 
Mil  (A»  BQttssitjr  of  aelf-go¥emment ;  but 
^l^loced  uttibr  tutors,  and  oifceii  fixed  at  a 
^OatmceAom  her,  she  had  few  opportunl. 
tics  ai  aflmbening  liis  heart  to  the  most 
MOBBfiBteaa  of  its  duties--^the  regulation 
iof  its:€i&etioii8.aDd  passions. 

The  young  man,  early  ushered  into 
lifi^'begw:Tbi8«a(reer  with  a  spotiess  rqpu- 
laticmj»and  a  taste  for  pure  and  refined  plea- 
fuoea.  Biit^he  sooiety  of  less  amiable  and 
less  luntless  ehasraoters  drew  Jhim  by  degrees 
fiK>n  hia  high  eminence  df  propriety.  His 
ikflicr  aeoideiitally  nciet  him  at  a  gaming- 
tiilte  iboiaterous,  intoxicated,  inebriated* 
TkeiAcKdciahnost  annihilated  his  reason; 
tfiModbiracndd^his  limbs  bear  him  from  the 
itm#iof  Ilk dtth^nour,  and  he  spent  the 
TOiuju  o  night 
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-night  in  a  frenzy:  of  shame  and  displea- 
-8ure. 

.  It  was  in  vain  for  madame  to  reason^ 
.or  for  his  daughter  to  supplicate;  the 
•horrible  image  of.  his  infatuated  and  de- 
graded son  haunted  his  imagination,  and 
-urged  him  instantly  to  quit  Paris.  The 
next  resolve  was  to  banish  for  ever  from 
his  presence  the  youthfiil  offender ;  but  his 
•manly  contrition  softened  the  severity  <rf 
Itis  sentence,  and  on  a  promise  of  future 
unlimited  obedience,  he  was  permitted  to 
accompany  the  family  to  the  castle  of  De 
Coiircy. 

'  Madame  de  Courcy  was  oppressed  with 
a  sensation  of  undefinable  dread,  on  en- 
tering, for  the  first  time,  this  stately  but 
gloomy  edifice.  De  Courcy  was  not  th^ 
husband  of  her  choice,  and  the  errors  of 
Ferdinand  had  given  a  severity  to  his 
manners,  which  rendered  him  still  less  fiie 
husband  of  her  heart  The  baron  had  £s* 
covered  that  it  was  duty,  not  love,  that 
made  Matilda  his  wi&:  exemplary  as  was 
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her  conduct,  he  felt  her  esteem  a  ocAd 
'  return  for  his'  impassioned  love.  At  first 
he  had  strove  to  woo  her  affections;  but 
it  was  now  many  years  since  he  had  given 
up'the  attempt,  and,  though  he  still  loved 
Jhia  wife,  had  ceased  to  consult  her  happi- 
ness. 

"Welcome!  welcome!  my  lord  and 
lady  r  exclaimed  a  hundred  voices,  as  the 
•travellers  entered  their  mansion; 

The  baron*8  breast  swelled  with  a  sense 
of  power  and  patronage — ^his  wife  was  only 
susceptible  of  a  gentle  gratitude.  An  old 
■steward  proudly  shewed  his  lord  into  a 
specious  apartment,  fitted  up  with  Gothic 
^lendour;  the  baron  motioned  for  him 
to  withdraw;  and  thus  stopped  short  the 
•garrulous  offidousness  of  the  grey-headed 
VBSsaL  The  touching  acclamations  of  his 
tenantry  and  domestics  had  opened  the 
heart  of  De  Courcy,  and  the  glow  of  plea- 
sure which  still  lingered  with  a  rosy  tinge 
<n  tkb  delicate  x^heeks  of  mstdame,  restored 
to  her  some  cf  the  loveliness  of  her  youtlL 
G«  The 
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ther:  •*  the  people  tell  infe  Villan  dui*^ 
charged  him  at  Paris.  How  he  dared  to. 
do  so  without  my  concurrence,  I  am  at  a^ 
loss  to  guess."* 

**  Cease  your  Wonder  and  ybui*  mena- 
cing air,**  said  the  haron ;  •*  it  was  not  Vil- 
lars,  but  your  father,  Ferdinand,  that  dhred 
to  discharge  I^a  Motte."  Ferdinands  lip 
quivered  with  indignation.  l%e  baron 
continued  his  speech — **  La  Motte  was  your 
confidant,  Hot  your  servant— the  first  cha-' 
racter  look  for  in  a  higher  class,  and  should 
the  valet  I  have  assigned  you  not  meet 
your  approbation,  choose  another  fi'om 
among  my  domestics."  Saying  this,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

Ferdinand  passionately  paced  the  room. 
»— •*  I  am  a  prisoner  then,"  he  cried,  **  a  pri- 
sotier  attended  by  spies! — Fool !  fool !  to 
resign  myself  into  such  hands." 
*  <*  Be  patient,  Ferdihand,"  said  madame; 
**  outrage  not  thus  your  mother^s  f^lii^. 
Your  father  has  just  cause  to  doubt  your 
firmness.    Left  to  yourself,  how  did  you 

act? 
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act?    I  w31  not  answer  my  question-^ 
your  own  heart  will  do  it  for  me." 

The  mildness  of  her  look  pleaded  even 
more  strongly  than  her  words — Ferdinand. 
flung  himself  on  a  chair^  half  ashamed,  yet 
hsUf  proud  of  his  vehemence. — "  Oh,  I  will 
try  to  be  patient!"  he  exclaimed;  "  I  see, 
I  see  I  shall  have  good  cause." 

The  return  of  the  baron  compelled 
mm  to  assume  a  calmer  demeanour ;  and 
the  party  socm  afterwards  separated  for 
the  night 

Ferdinand  eyed  his  new  yalet  with  no 
benign  scrutiny,  and  rather  sternly  bidding 
him  place  the  lamp  on  his  toilet,  command- 
ed him  to  withdraw. 

Colinette  in  the  meantime,  with  volu- 
ble eagerness,  was  informing  her  young 
9iistres3  of  all  the  different  ghosts^  goblins, 
and  hobgoblins,  that  had  from  time  imme- 
morial Uved  in  the  castle.  L<ouisa  smiled 
^t  her  narrative,  but  felt  that,  were  even 
spectres  allowed  to  walk  the  world,  they 
would  not  approach  her  guileless  spirit. 

G  4  ''  You 
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**  Yoa  vnS.  not  sleq>  alone  num 
lady?" 

«  Why  not,  Cdinette?  What  I 
to  fear?" 

«  To  fear !  why,iny  lady,  I— 1~] 
know,  but  I  should  think  gfaostK 
Ugly  frights  to  behold." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  Have  yoi 
seen  one?* 

Colinette  shrieked  at  the  bare  i 
"  Seen  one !  mercy,  no,  my  lady." 

"  Then  don't  believe  there  are  a: 
you  do ;  and  now  go  to  bed,  my  gooc 

Colinette  tremblingly  obeyed,  and 
ed  her  lady  a  miracle  of  courage,  i 
fear  ghosts ;  she  did  not  reckon  up 
secret  talisman  against  base  fears — \ 
nocent  heart  and  a  sustaining  piety. 

Louisa,  OTiking  on  her  knees*,  -pe. 
ed  her  evening  seryiefe  of  prayer,  or 
of  thanksgiving ;  for  her  heart  wa»  i 
of  gmtitudo,  that  she  worshipped  o 
praise.  Her  light  e:stinguished,  a] 
tired  to  hear  bed,  and^  soon  lofC  a&  #1 
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taneo  of  Cftstlra  ttp&stm  in  u  trinH|iiil 
Aimber.  The  moonbeui  slept  on  her 
«kmd  eyesr  fit  fight  fbr  the  plidd  bttnr 
it  illumed ;  her  gkming:  dieck,  as  it  prest 
W  piIk>W/  now  and  tlien  cRmpled  into 
miSes^  and  angured  heavenly  visions. 

Very  different  were  Ferdinand's  senssk 

fiNi»— irritated;  QflTended,  angry,  his  pas* 

lions  were  working  into  a  frightful  feN 

tWDt    Half  ccHiscioiis  of  his  demerit,  he 

yet,  like  a  coward,  threw  the  blame  due  to 

.  bmself  on  others;  father,  associates — all 

trere  censured — ail  but  himself.    Neither 

file  Gourcy  mH^  his  son  possessed  the  vir- 

loes  of  forbearance  and  patience,  and  their 

ttutual  inipetuosity  hurried  each  into  ex^^ 

tanesi. 

Ferdinand  seldom  looked  beyond  the 
fresent  moment,  and  the  one  now  arrived 
Mmed  to  his  half-freny.ied  imagination  to 
mcentrate  all  that  was  debasing  and 
metched.  He  strode  along  his  chamber 
^oih  unequal  steps — be  fancied  bars  kit 
*MywiBdQiWr«Bd.bolts  in  every  door.  The 
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ni^t-breeze  moaned  ovee  the  Ix 
forest,  and  the  same  silver  beam,  ti 
posed  so  sweet  on  the  tranqaQ  broi^ 
sister  fell  on  his  pale  and  haggard  c 
jiance  with  terrific  hues.  .  H^  i:etire 
the  open  casement,  and  as  he  appr 
ii's  toilet,  the  rays  o£  his  lamp  di 
in  the  mirror  the  wild  expression 
features.  He  started,  and,  as  if  wil 
escape  the  train  of  accusing  though 
sight  caused,  he  seized  the  lamp  s 
gan  to  explore  his  chamber.  It  w 
cious,  and  exhibited  a  mixture  of  i 
and  modem  magnificence  —  the  p 
of  his  ancestors  fix>wned  around  hi 
the  rich  tapestry  depicted  bloody 
Ferdinand  had  a  large  portion  of  rt> 
mingled  with  the  curiosity  natural 
age ;  and  just  at  that  moment  cf 
could  have  dared  deeds  that  wool 
shimned  the  light.  ^  rgoiced,  tb 
to  discover  a  small  door,  whose  ta 
appearance  promised  to  reward  the 
aitive  intruder,  and  he  burst  its 
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iolt :  the  door  sprang  back»  and  Ferdi- 
nand found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nar- 
tfm  staircaae.    The  decayed  steps  trembled 
leneath  his  tread»  as  he  rapidly  descended^ 
IIHad  after  some  minutes  winding  round  the 
lawtre  pillar  (hung  with  damps*  and  cram- 
||fiDg  to  his  toud))^  he  found  himself  in  a 
ilw-Tocifed  passage,  which  led  to  a  door 
illBckly  studded  with  nails,  and  transversed 
Hirith  iron  bands.    **  A  prison!**  murmured 
iFerdinand,  starting  bade,  while  a  cold  dew 
^!^Bthered  on  his  forehead ;  but  making  an 
u$BatU  he  rashed  to  the  door,  and  found  it 
^gMid  to  hii  touch.    His  lamp  now  feebly 
.ffluminated  a  vaulted  apartment ;  the  win- 
MJowa  were  small  and  strongly  barred,  and 
a  £ew  artides  of  furniture  shewed  it  capa- 
,Ue  of  tenanting  a  human  being.  Urged  on 
'fcy  an  inexplicable  but  breathless  cimosity, 
t^erdinand    moved    forwards:    bis   steps 
.sounded  mournfully,,  and  seemed  to  speak 
Jdssolitude*   He  looked  up;  the  windows 
were  below  the  levd  of  the  adjacent  soil — 
Jie  was  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  many 
6  6  ysixd» 


He  dnddered,  and  appmuM 
mocker  door  at  die  fivdler  end;  tet  jiH 
■Mxnefit  liestopped»  and  Anew  obyeetdOH- 
mked  his  whole  frame— egflmst  tibe  waB 
hang  a  chain,  which^  from  its  starengib  oMl 
situation,  was  evidently  fixed  to  aaeuie 
some  prisoner.  It  had  been  so  mud'^dr 
was  it  yet  to  he  so  used?  The  last  eMI- 
jecture  fixed  with  fearful  power  on  Ihe 
diseased  mind  of  Ferdinand:  he  sloed 
rooted  to  the  spot — ^reason,  aflfection,  e>- 
perience,  gave  way  before  the  overwhelv* 
ing  tide  of  passion.  He  was  in  that  sMj? 
of  impetuous  indignation  that  he  waa  at- 
most  glad  to  believe  his  worst  feaors  insf^ 
realized ;  he  desired  cause  for  angev  add 
misery — here  he  fancied  he  had  fbun^it, 
and  could  almost  hare  smiled  in.  faittemev 
at  his  success.  He  felt  himself  fitult^ :  he 
had  made  his  father  his  judge,  hadyicUai 
himself  into  his  power^  and  sworn  impMdit 
obedience  to  his  will ;  that  &theT'8  dispo- 
sition he  perfectly  knew— -aecastomed  to 

command, 
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wnmmAf,  bdt&  as  agenend  and  a  fimdal 
huGB,  Im  spirit  was  haughty  and  cfemip 
Jieering — accustomed  to  subinission,  ao- 
cottomed  to  dictate  laws  and  punishments^ 
he  deemed  little  of  fettering  the  criminal, 
or  immuring  the  guilty.    Tliese  ideas  ra- 
pidly succeeding  each  other,  formed  a  chain 
cf  evidence  that  convinced  Ferdiiuiiul  he 
WBi  standing  in  his  own  prison,  viewing 
liisown  destined  chains ;  liis  thoughts  bo- 
onne  wild,  his  vision  indistinct,  and  every 
sigect  arose  enlarged  or  distorted  to  his 
eye.    The  lamp,  left  in  a  distant  comer, 
glimmered    faintly — im   expiring    Hamc, 
whose  fitful  illumination  gave  a  moinen- 
tay  brilliance  to  eacli  horrible  object,  and 
tten  sinking  to  transient  darkness,  left  a 
psQse  for  the  disordered  imagin^ition  to 
create  its  own  fearful  offspring.    The  wind 
moaned  along  the  narrow  galleries,  and  a 
.  nder  blast  now  and  then  swept  again«it  the 
shattered  casements,   and  as  it  whistled 
along  the  vault,  threatened  to  extinguish 
ike  frahk  light— alL was.  hocror  to  the  dis^ 

cased 
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eased  niihd  of  Ferdinand— 'Hinri 
such  nights  might  he  q)end  there?"^) 
thought  was  madness — he  seized  his  1 
and  rushed  through  the  &rther  door;: 
Jed  to  an  open  colonnade,  where  the  br 
of  night  in  a  moment  extinguished' 
flickering  flame.  :  j 

Ferdinand  stopped  for  a  moment»  mil. 
as  he  st(X)d  panting  for  breath,  he  cauglht 
the  sound  of  distant  steps:  he  listened— J 
was  again  silent,  save  the  blast  rushiDg 
over  his  head  ;  again  he  heard  the  tread  of 
feet,  but  the  sound  was  lost  in  the  toll  of 
the  chapel  bell  striking  the  midnight  hoiff. 
The  mo<jn  cast  a  pale  light,  that  hatdj 
served  to  mark  the  outline  of  the  most 
prominent  objects,  the  massy  pillar,  th^ 
broken  arch;  the  vaulted  roof  was  lost 
in  shadow.     The  steps  now  approached; 
Ferdinand  drew  his  sword,  but  his  qukdL- 
drawn  breath  attracted  the  unknown.    In 
a  moment  Ferdhiand  felt  himself  grasped 
by  a  powerful  arm,  and  his  sword  wrench- 
ed from  bis  hold.    Self-preservation  now 

seemed 
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fleemed  to  urge  fiirth  all  the  Mrength  of 
the  agitated  young  man.  fie  wrestled 
.with  his  opponent,  recovered  his  sword, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  stranger^s  body. 
The  wounded  mah  instantly  feU,  grasping 
his  antagonist ;  the  moon  at  that  moment 
emerged  from  a  fleecy  doud,  and  fell  with 
Aill  radiance  on  his  countenance.  Ferdi- 
nand sprung  up  with  a  convulsive  start*--^ 
cold  dews  stood  on  his  forehead— -every 
timb  quivered  with  agony — it  was  his  fa- 
ther! 

.  Ferdinand  knew  not  what  fbllowed,  for 
horror  had  palsied  his  mind  and  body;  but 
the  wretched  baron  had  crawled  some  paces 
from  him,  where  he  fainted  with  loss  of 
blood.  There  his  steward  found  him,  as  he 
followed  with  a  torch ;  he  bore  his  master 
to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  castle,  and 
when  the  first  bustle  of  the  scene  was  over, 
jthe  domestics  had  orders  to  explore  the 
vault-r-No  one  could  be  found  either  there 
or  in  the  dungeon. 

Ferdinand,  still  grasping  his  sword,  had 

crept 
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crept  to  loB  dmxA^,  ia  s  state  of  stapes 
fitetknii  scarceljr  sensible  what  he  w» 
aboat^  tOI  it  loud  eiy  at  hia  door  Siweke 
Urn  to  the  terrible  truth.  Hastily  placing 
his  sabre  in  its  sheadi»  he  admitted  tbe 
messenger,  who,  in,  tremmloua  accents,  re^ 
counted  the  mournful  accident. 

••  He  then  yet  lives  P*  exclaimed  Feid£> 
nand,  in  a  voice  of  profound  agohj. 
**  Yes,  my  lord,  but  we  fear  ^ 
A  stroke  on  the  brain  would  have  been 
ease  to  the  pang  these  words  inflicted  oxl 
the  despairing  Ferdinand.  He,  however^ 
summoned  up  his  force,  and  tottered  to  the 
chamber  of  tlie  baron:  he  found  himsupi* 
ported  on  the  bosom  of  the  baroness,  whose 
fixed  look  of  despair  was  contrasted  to  the 
loud  plaints  of  the  weeping  Louisa.  ]>e 
Cburcy  smiled  languidly  upon  hi»  son^ 
who^  sinking  on  his  knee,  clasped  hi»  cold 
kand  in  his^  own :  the  wildncss  of  his  loot^ 
the  marble  sharpness  of  his-  features,  the 
convulsive  movements  of  his  limbsj  spoke 
cmotioik  beycmdeomiBoii^agitotiQBi 

The 


'  The  boron  was  toached  hy  this  proof  of 
P  fifiil  attachment,  and  speaking  with  diffi- 
i    eolty,  said — **  Be  composed — I  may  yet 
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*  If  you  do  not,**  exclaimed  Ferdinand, 
is  a  voice  of  supernatural  hoUowness . 

•*  Patience,  my  son,"  ans^vercd  l)e 
Couicy,  in  a  tone  of  most  unwonted  kind- 
Bess;  "  but  whatever  ray  fete,  may  Hea- 
ven bless  you,  my  child !" 

Ferdinand  sprung  from  the  ground,  and 
dnping  his  hands  together,  looked  up  with 
a  piteous  expression ;  but  his  cxiiaustcd 
ihtme  was  incapable  of  further  eflbrt,  sind 
he  fiiinted  into  the  arms  of  the  surround- 
ing attendants. 

In  a  few  days,  the  baron  was  pronounced 
on  the  recovery,  but  the  fever  of  Ferdi- 
nand had  reached  his  brain,  and  he  was  in 
the  wildest  paroxysm  of  frenzy.  His 
life-blood  seemed  dried  up  by  the  raging 
malady,  and  his  vigour  slirunk  beneath  its 
dominion.  He  raved  on  his  murdered  fa- 
ther till  the  powers  of  utterance  felled : 

an 
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an  interval  of  stupe&etion  intervene 
Then  in  piteous  accents  he  prayed  for 
inercy  and  forgiveness.  At  length  his  rd« 
pidly  exhausting  body  approached  its  dis- 
aohition,  and  the  fever  having  no  longer 
£bod  to  prey  on,  gradually  gave  way,  and 
the  mind  of  the  wretched  invalid  revived 
to  sanity.  When  he  recovered  his  recol- 
lection, he  found  himself  supported  in  the* 
arms  of  his  father,  but  nature  was  too 
much  enfeebled  to  be  injured  by  the  Sur- 
prise; his  mother  and  his  sister  were 
there  also ;  the  attendants  had  withdrawn. 
Ferdinand  gazed  in  silence  on  each  en- 
deared face  once  more  with  the  glance  of 
recognition.  He  arose  from  the  sustain- 
ing embrace  of  his  father,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak.  Louisa  suY)k  upon  her 
knees,  and  pressing  her  face  on  his  cold 
hand,  bathed  it  with  her  warm  tears.  The* 
mother  could  not  weep  (  her  spirit  seemed 
centered  in  her  straining  eye,  to  watch  her 
child's  last  glance,  and  then  soar  with  him 
to  more  congenial  realms.    The  big  drops 

coursed 
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coursed  each  other  down  the  cheeks  of  De 
Courcy,  and  he  appeared  to  have  summon* 
ed  all  his  qourage  for  this  hour  of  trial. 

Ferdinand'is  lips  had  moved  more  than 
once  ui  inaudible  efibrts;  but  turning  to 
the  baron,  while^  his  eye  for  a  moment 
beamed  with  lustre,  and  a  slight  sufiusicm 
tinged  his  cheek,  he  addressed  him  in  low. 
but  dear  tones^— "  There  is  a  room,  mjr 
lord,  a  vault  beneath  my  chamber,  fitted 
to  receive  a  criminal^ — a  prisoner.'' 
,   •*  True,  it  has  been  so  used.** 
;  **  Has  been,  my  lord  ?" 
.  ••  Yes,  but  its  tenant  was  enfranchised 
some  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  hither." 
.   Ferdinand  groaned  aloud,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  . 

"  Whence  this  agitation,  my  dear  son?* 
.  Ferdinand  looked  up  with  a  quick  move- 
roait,  and  gazed  intently  upon  hia  father; 
then,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  clasped  his 
hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  and 
murmured — ^*  Forgive  me !" 

"Alas! 


i4ta 

"*  Alas!  whftt  haye  I  t6  forgive? 
calm»  my  son.'' 

*■  Every  way  guilty—in  thcnigfat  as 
act,"  sftid  Ferdinand,  paasionately. 

''  IlUfated  victim  to  filial  lover  cried 
baron,  fondly  folding  him  in  his  ami& 

With  a  strong  eSbrt  he  wrenched  hi 
self  from  his  father^s  embrace,  and  look: 
wildly  around — ^**  Where  ami?'*  hecri 
«  do  I  yet  breathe?" 

The  groupe  closed  around  him;  ' 
baron  holding  him  in  a  powerful  gra 
whilst  madame  sought  to  sustain  his  he 
and  Louisa  firmly  grasped  his  hand* 
a  moment  the  transient  eneigy  of  frei 
passed,  and  the  exhausted  Ferdinand  su 
into  a  chill  stupor. 

The  wretched  mother  believed  him  de 
and  fell  senseless  on  his  outstretched  fbi 
In  this  state  the  attendants  bore  her  ft 
the  chamber^  and  her  daughter  rally 
her  scattered  spirits^  fi^wed  to  watch  i 
aid  her  recovery. 
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The  'faafon  oommiuiding  the  domesticB 

f  \o  withdraw*  hung  in  moumftil  silence 
1^  mer  the  yet  breathing  body  of  his  son. 
Ilerdiaand  slomrly  revived^  and  a  strong 
tidial  admimstrged  Iqr  his  attentive  fiither 
^  move  invigonfced  his  sinking  powers, 
^ftmelhing  is  wfoi^heret**  said  he,  press- 
iRg'his  throbbing  temples.  The  baron  im- 
fkiedihim  to  iipere  hisTenmining  strength* 
hA  Ferdinand  diook  his  head*  and  tlirew 
Ju  eye  Uround  the  room. 

^  We  ajre- alone/'  said  the  baron*  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  that  searching 
Klanee. 

"  Tis  well,"  replied  his  son ;  "  and  now 
<K11  me,  my  father,  why  went  you  at  such 
aD  hour  to  that  lone  vault  ?*' 

De  Courcy  would  willingly  have  evaded 
tt  answer,  but  Ferdinand  besought  a  reply. 

"  My  people  fbaix^d  the  presence  of  spec- 

kMstiiere — I  rather  anticipated  concealed 

banditti;  but,resolved  on  instant  discovery, 

rashly  ventured  alone.    Ere  ViUars  joined 

inej  I  eo(ioafit(aared.a  vuffianiifihom  I  easayed 

to 
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to  detain;  but,  urgied  bj  fear,  he  pliiiige 
his  rescued  dagger  in  my  bodj." 

Various  was  the  exptession  that  flitttt 
over  the  countenance  of  Ferdinand^  as  hi 
listened  to  this  brief  explanatiML  Bod 
were  silent  a  few  mommts;  Fetdinand  A0| 
spoke — ^  Give  me  my  sabr^  my  Mba?^ 

The  sabre  was  presented  to  him;  ttl 
drew  it  slowly  from  its  scabbard— 4ti  ec^ 
was  deeply  stained  with  blood.  He  loofe*' 
ed  towards  his  father,  as  if  to  ask  himiHi»' 
ther  that  dght  told  its  own  stoty.  Jk 
Courcy  in  fareathful  earnestness  watdid 
the  scene ;  a  confused  expectation  of  the 
event  went  sickening  to  his  heart — he^ 
a&  if  the  crisis  oi  his  fate  approadied.  In 
an  instant,  Ferdinand  plunged  the  weapoa 
into  his  own  bosom. 

**  Rash  young  man  r  cried  the  baron, 
"^  why  this  desperate  deed  ?" 

^Blood  must  expiate  Uood,"  muimmdl 
Ferdinand. 

^  Ha!  the  ^Xangpt i" 

«•  The  ruffian  wm  your  aon,"*  said  Fa 
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liiiuuid,  articulating  the  words  with  difli- 
ealty. 

la  vain  the  baron  sought  to  staunch  the 
Vound— 4he  life-blood  issued  fast.  Fer* 
.  ifaiand  with  desperate  force  drew  out  the 
Mapon ;  the  point  was  now  gouted  with 
jhesher  drops — ^his  eye  gazed  upon  it  till 
lb  glance  slowly  lost  its  object,  and  closed 
upon  all  earthly  vision — ^he  sighed  heavily, 
tad  fdl  back  a  corpse.  The  baron  was 
dttoovered  watching  the  senseless  clay,  al- 
most as  still,  as  cold,  as  pale,  as  the  form 
liewatdied. 


CHAPTER  XL 


I 


Honour  and  Honesty. 


Hrs.  Egerton^  with  her  little  girl  in  her 

hand,  had  walked  into  the  village — ^reader, 

.'.  foigive  her  homeliness — to  pay  her  quar- 

Jaiy  bills*    She  was  disbursing  the  last  of 

«'      -  these, 


these,  ttka  wmSi  dbop^  dealing  in  mullifi^ 
nous  articles^  When  the  manmfiil/iKHO? 
mvA  MiroUen  €%;res  of  jibe  abgpwciman  aU 
4mfte4  her  mtka^.  Tbeve  waa  something 
'ia  potant  in  the  appravaiM^  of  li^ijpfitopsie^ 
afl^tion,  th^t  MBa,£geKton».'vvitib^.aUii^ 
dcrtitvuiie  (wd^w  gqu14  boasA  ja^ore)^  iiia^ 
ifbBfcuafty«tm¥eftgain9titsdQi»»^^  Her 
dm  eycB  .fillird  with  teaxs,  aa  she  aaked 
;«»d  heard  the  tal^  of  humble  wo€H*a  diar 
4nBM  <bQw  bitterly  apprepdateisth^  iarai !) 
was  HI tiiehouae. 

Mrs.  Egerton  was  not  apt  to  bound  Im 
compassion  to  sympathizing  tears — ^less  was 
fihe  disposed  to  stop  short  in  the  work  of 
benevolence.  She  entreated  to  see  the 
wretched  family,  and  was  admitted. 

In  the  small  apartment,  that  in  better  . 
days  was  the  happy  scene  of  industry,  con- 
cord, and  content,  what  a  groupe  now  ap- 
•pearedt 

TwiO^stemJodding  mai  were  ta^pgiaii 
iaventery  «f  the  liumble  fur^itune^;  v»A 
«ie  :llad:  ijnali  Ucl/hia  handi  oqiia-vidmr 

cradle^ 
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cradie^  ili'whifih  ao  infknt  fet  slept,  ua-^ 
oonMadti*  c£  the' work  of  ruin.  An  old, 
tf  vexy  old  mto,  with  clasped  hands  sat 
neiff  a  decaying  fire,  no  longer  blazing: 
&t  the  cheerful  meal ;  his  sdn^^struggling^ 
with  his  0W6  grief^  sought  to  whisper  oon« 
eolation  to  his  wife,  whose  uncontrollable 
sfBietlen  ftented- itself  in  loud  sobs  atid 
cries.  A  young  boy,  half  frightened,  clung^ 
to  his  mother  tdf  protecition;  whilst  his  sis- 
ter, clasping  her  father^s  arm,  wept,  un- 
knowing why. 

Th^  men-completed  their  duty,  and  re. 
tirfed.  Mrb,  Egertbn,  hushing  the  plaints 
of  her  own  frightened  child,  sought  to 
sooth  the  sorrow  she  beheld,  and  to  di£h 
cover  its  source.  Thie  tale  was  soon  told— 
theycmldnotpayj  because  themselves  were 
not  paid. 

The  young  man  produced  his  books ; 
Mrs.  Egerton  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
her  sight :  the  names  of  the  most  opulent 
pertons  in  the  village  and  its  vicinity  in 
deep  arrears>*-]ady  Ruthven,  lady  Wrong- 

▼CIL.  I.  H  head. 
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hc?ad,  Miss  Miiddleton,  Mrs.  Mansel.— 
*'  Why  do  not  you  jsend  in  these  bills  ?**    ' 

"  Bless. you,  madam,  we  have  sent,  and 
sent,  and  sent,  but  no  money  can  we  get  ;^ 
some  tell  us  to  call  again — some  promise 
payment,  and  do  not  keep  their  word — ' 
some  bid  us  not  be  impertinent.'* 

*'  And  would  the  payment  of  these  bills 
r-lieve  you?"  ;  • 

"  Dear,  madam !  pay  all  our  debts,  and 
leave  pounds  to  spare." 

Mrs.  Egerton  promised  to  see  what  could 
be  done,  and  slipping  a  two-pound  note 
into  the  old  man's  hand,  retired  before  he' 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise. 

And  well  might  he  be  surprised,  for  we 
do  confess  this  is  an  almost  incredible  fact/ 
yet  we  have  reasons  for  believing  it  pos-^ 
sble.  To  be  sure,  two  pounds-^that  is,.^ 
forty  shillings,  eighty  sixpences,  tlie  gene- 
ral mode  of  dividing  and  calculating  mo*' 
ney  disbursed  in  benefactions,  to  dearly 
ascertain  its  full  value — ^forty  shillings  is  a- 
considerable  sum.     Having  defined  its  ex-' 

tent, 
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tent,  it  naturally  follows  that  what  it  could 
purchase  should  be  discovered — **  a  hand- 
some fan,**  says  the  matron ;  *'  a  charming 
feather,**  says  the  maiden  ;  **  the  last  new 
novel,"  says  the  female  pedant. 

Now  for  all  these  purposes  the  aforesaid 
two  pounds — we  only  speak  of  its  fraction- 
al parts  when  we  bestow — the  aforesaid 
two  pounds  would  have  been  smilingly 

paid- ^we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  it  is 

by  any  means  necessary  to  pay  for  what 
is  purchased — ^&r  from  us  be  all  such  home-, 
ly  maxims! — ^we  only  mention  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  an  event,  to  prove  that  ladiesi 
do  sometimes  produce  the  large  sum  here 
named;  that  they  do  so  for^ articles  which 
are  of  no  earthly  use  to  th^nselves,  or  any 
body  else,  and  that  hence  it  is  within  the 
verge  of  possibility  that  Mrs.  Egerton  did 
part  with  the  enormous  sum  of  forty  shil- 
lings foivno  better  purpose  than  the  ser- 
vice of  a  wretched  family. 

Mrs.  Egerton  proceeded  with  lightened 

purse,  and,  if  report  speaks  true,  with 

Ha  lightened 


UgfaftetiBd.  hearty,  ta  Mttii-  Koowkftdon. 
Tfaisrlady  was  at homei  and^shebrieAj im^- 
'HVted  to  her  the  erents  of  the  inoming^. 
ifvitlxoBly  twoomissioiiseHSthe  didnotmen^. 
tion  her  owQ:domitiotiy.piK)babl7*askatEasdr 
cfifaer  weakinessy.  orrof  h&r  extrav&ganoe; 
nor  did  she  give  the  name  of.  ladjr  Rulh^ 
'v^intheliistof  debtbrs:  the  reason^ fott 
tiiislast  omission  we  caimot  soTeaditydi^ 
vine,  such  acts  being  .out  of  oiurwi^-^tr 
koked  very  like.generosity>  bttt  **  le^vrcd^. 
aembidhk  riest  pasitatffours  levrai,*'  hap-i 
pily  recurs  to  us^  and  saves  •  us-fr6m  the  han 
mrd  of  Btttibuting&lsia  motives  to  actioRSj 
'  Ilady  Bttthven*s  caffriage.  at  this  -  ma^ 
nent.  rolled;  p^str  and  as  her  ladyshijp^ 
looked  out  of  the  window,  she  dii^pkfyed  ft* 
bonnet  pioit^ely  decorated  with  ribb<nh^ 

^  Those  very  ribbons  were  purchased  at^ 
the  wretched  abode*  I<  have  jvstleft^'! 
thou^t  Mfs.  E^^ertmv''  lady  Buthv^v 
condescends  to  dress  at  tfae^  expenceof  % 
poor  little  village  shopkeeper^" 

Mrs/£gedx>d  ought  toihaye  ^Noken  hei^ 

thoughts. 
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dMNights,  fiv  they  were  deliaously  sarciis- 
Ife,  .and  oonseqaently  ddi^tfuUy  enter- 
Emmig;  bot  though:  she  could  not  reitnin 
ber  excursive  ideas,  she  could  oommand 
1,  and  never  willingly  uttered  a 
that  ooiild  either  give:  pain  or  dis- 
dUoquy :  ^nay,  so  far  did  she  carry 
ridiculous  tadtumity,  that  she  would 
Tepeflt  the  sentiments  of  another,  if 
khose  sentiments  wcre^  all  likely  to  cause 
Sfipeord,  orwereintended  to  heconccaleil; 
Iv  so  many  people  talk  without  thought, 
IjlKtiiumetDus  disclosures  are  unintention- 
Pfymade.  Now,  whether  such  an  expo- 
^iiSon  was,  or  was  not  followed  with— 
^Pray,  my  dear  Mrs.  Egertoa,  do  not  re- 
JMt  what  I  have  said,"  Mrs.  Egerton  pre- 
(eryedasacred  silence — ^But  there  is  no  end 
fe  the  list  of  this  woman's  oddities. 

The  entrance  of  >f  rs.  Mansol  disturbed 

the-'fijendly  tHe^tHe.    Mrs.  Knowlesdon 

profited  by  the  opportunity  to  describe  the 

nournful  fiite  of  the  distressed  tradesman. 

'  H  3  ••  Dear 
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"  Dear  me,  how  shocking  T  cried  Mrs* 
Hansel,  with  tearftil  eyes;  *'  I  will  call  and 
give  them  all  the  silver  I  have  in  my 
pocket." 

"  That  will  be  very  kind,  but  I  fear  such 
help  will  be  insufficient,"  said  Mrs.  Mary. 

"  Then  what  must  be  done?"  asked  Mrs, 
Hansel. 

"  All  their  debtors  must  pay  their  bills, 
and  then  they  will  be  enabled  to  pay  their 
creditors.  My  dear  Mrs.  Hansel,  do  you 
owe  them  any  thing?* 

"  Oh  dear!  to  be  sure  I  do;  and  I  have 
intended,  day  after  day,,  to  call,  but  some^ 
thing  has  always  prevented  me." 

«  Will  you  do  it  to-day?" 

Mrs.  Hansel's  compassion  had  nearly 
evaporated  in  the  burst  of  tears  and  the 
proffered  silver:  the  payment,  of  a  bill  was 
such  an  insipid  commonplace  affair — so  in- 
ferior to  the  novel  .cut  of  calling  on  a  mi- 
serable family,  and  emptying  a  purse  into 
the  withered  hand  of  poverty !        :  ^.      . 

**You 
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"  You  wUl  be  doing  an  essentiul  sen  ice, 
id  ensuring  to  yourself  the  blessing  of 
)08e  ready  to  perisli." 

Tlie  pathos  of  this  speech  of  Mrs.  Egcr- 
fSxCs  again  wound  up  the  chords  of  pity  to 
be  right  pitch,  and  Mrs.  Manscl  departed, 
p  enjoy  the  "  luxury  of  woe^' 
[;  "  How  some  of  as  must  be  coaxed  into 
pnr  duty !"  said  Mrs.  Mary  ;  •'  but  come, 
iny  friend,  let  us  hasten  to  the  Hall.' 
Irln  passing  through  the  viihigo,  Mr^. 
iMansel  was  seen  at  the  rustic  -^.niiiliierX 
Mieapening  artificial  flowers.  Mrs.  Mary 
bbembled  for  the  poor  creditor. — "  Tliesc 
flowers  will  play  sad  tricks  in  Mrs.  Man- 
■tel's  memory— we  must  refresh  it."  She 
fttherefore entered  the  sliop,  and  waited  witli 
tdmirable  patience  till  the  important  point 
Was  decided,  whether  vine-loavos  or  hop- 
leaves  were  the  more  new  and  elegant. 

So  many  minutes  were  lost  in  this  mo- 

nentous  selection,  that  when  tlie  ladic^t^ 

:eacbed  the  shop,  the  constables  were  ac- 

H  4  tually 


.tually  seizing  the  unfortunate 

iiis  moveables  being  inadequate  to.8iilM|f  ^ 

his  merciless  creditor.  ^^^  "^ 

**  And  who  is  this  harsh  creditor?^  ii^  ^ 

^quired  Mrs.  Knowlesdon.  .  *»  ^ 

^  My  landlord,  madam.**  -^  e 

^  How!  thelord  of  the  manor,  the  iiiaii|^ 

fber  of  parliament,  the  pubUc-spirited  IdiP 

Hochfortr  -^ 

^*  Ah,  madam !  he  knows  nothing  ofoar ;: 

.distress!  he  seldom  visits  his  estates,  Mtt^ 

Jleaves  us  tenants  to  the  mercy  of '1#> 

steward."  ^]t 

The  man  wept  bitterly  as  he  spoke;  HF'jg 

-wife  and  chil<ken  dung  to  J|im  in  lA  tk  jg 

wildness  of  ungovemed  sonrow.     ^  A  jA^  }^ 

son — a  prison  for  my  poor  ^son!**  loiyAf  | 

murmured  his  aged  father.  .::  ^ 

Mrs.  Mansel  turned  pale  at  t^^oene  ; 

before  her ;  her  heart  was  oppressed  beyond 

the  furthest  point  of  melancholy  pleasure 

She  paid  her  bill,  and  blushed  to  have  4hit 

received  as  a  favour  whiqh  she  knew  wM 

aright 


nght— "^  Dent  me !  I  never  oould  Iwve 
0ttght  ny  eraittii^  to  pay  a  bill  would 
vn  asmted  to^ause  aU  this  trouble.** 
At  the  request  of  Ifebv.  Mary  Knowlet- 
80,  who,  4bough  an  old  maid,  and  a  poor 
Id  maid,  seemed  to  inspire  the  officers  of 
Irtiee  ^th  a  due  sense  of  her  respectabi- 
Ity,  the  poor  man  was  granted  lib  liberty 
or  another  day. 

Ifrs.  Mansd  walked  home,  sadly  musing 
R  the  c(»isequences  43€  her  procrastination. 
I  her  parlour  she  found  the  lovely  hop- 
zeaih,  and  whilst  adjusting  it  amidst  her 
suriant  tresses,  being  told  the  washer- 
Oman  had  called,  {or  the  third  time,  for 
le  amount  of  her  WH— **  Then  pray  bid 
sr  eome  again,  I  am  so  particularly  en- 
iged  just  now." . 

Mrs.  Egerton  moved  homewards,  for  she 
id  much  upon  her  hands;  but  the  spin- 
or  having  nothing  better  to  do,  proceeded 
I  the  Hall,  to  prosecute  tlie  work  of  elm- 
ty. 

JSandom  Hall,  as  well  as  its  mistress, 
B  5  seemed 


seemed  doomed  to  elicit  the  charm  of  con- 
^trast.    How  different  the  apartment  and 
the  group  now  before  her,  to  the  apart- 
.ment  and  the  group  Mrs.  Mary  kst  be- 
held!— There  virtuous  industry/  amidst 
want  and  oppression,  amiable  and  respect- 
.  able — ^here  indolence  anddiscontent^amidst 
splendour  and  power,  repining  and  con- 
temptible. 

The  party  were  taken  by  surprise ;  in- 
.deed,  Mrs.  Mary  being  a  relation,  it  was 
.  of  no  consequence  how  they  looked,  pr 
•.what  they  were  about.    Miss  Patty  was 
.  deep  in  a  novel — Miss  Wronghead  singing 
a  bravura — sir  Gabriel  studyifig  a  news- 
paper, and  now  and  then  looking  up,  to 
.  entreat  for  an  English  song,  and  sendmg 
all  the  "  Italianos"  to  the  devil,  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways. 

Miss  Wronghead,  however,  was  not 
.  educated  to  make  her  talents  subservient 
,  to  such  homely  purposes  as  the  amusement 
of  a  father ;  she  wished  to  astonish^  iiot 
,  please^ — to  be  admired,  not  approved.  . 
-  Lady 
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''ongliead  was  loudly  calling  to 
.  iice  little  girls,  who  were  sup- 
: )  bo  learning  French,  under  the  tui- 
;i  of  their  accomplished  sister. 
JMaster  Sammy  was  learning  his  alpha- ' 
bet,  by  the  aid  of  a  newly-inventc»d  game/ 
being  judged  more  easy  to  learn  the 
tifarious  rules  of  this  play,  than  the 
'letters  witliout  them.     The  plan  so  far 
icceededr  that  Sam  knew  all  the  forfeits 
id  rewards,  and  only  forgot  the  know-^ 

they  shackled: 
The  heir  had  not  yet  is5in?d  from  hisi 
;,  where,  a  la  mode  de  Paris,  he  was^ 
?*  adonizing"  himself. 

Though  it  was  difficult,  amid  this  con* 
Sparse  o£  sweet  sounds  (for  Miss  Patty  ai- 
rways read  aloud  to  herself),  to  be  very  dis- 
tinctly heard,  yet  Mrs.  Mary  did  contrive 
to  enter  into  discourse,  and  the  bravurar 
being  finished,,  a  comparative  ca£n  ensued.. 
Miss  Fatty  laid  aside  her  hockr  for^ 
I   from  motives  best  known  to  herself!^  she 
I   was  always  **  vastly  purlite"  to*  tlie  sister 
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of  Mr.  Solicitor  Knawlesdon— ^e  ought, 
perfaapsyiohave  saidMr.  Bachelor  Snowies* 
'^don,  that  expletive  giving  a  better  due  to 
the  spinrter^s  feelings;  for,  la  she  would 
hme  reminded  us  with  a  sigh,  to  her  he 
was  no  •*  solidtar  * — ^Hdgh*ho ! 

Mrs.  Mary  very  early  intsoduced  tihe 
tale  of  woe,  that  Imd  caused  her  visit;  but 
she  managed  badly,  fer  it  appeared  to  the 
drde  as  if  die  came  to  sue  for  pecuniary 
aid. 

A  sort  of  awkward  pause  ensued,  and 
except  a  guinea  promptly  produced  by  the 
baronet,  cash  seemed  ratiier  scarce  at  the 
Hall.  The  fact,  we  understand,  was,  that 
*  a  smuggler  was  expected  to  call  that  very 
morning,  with  feathers  and  French  gloves, 
^  iand  of  eourse  the  ladies  would  want  afl 
their  spare  funds. 

Miss  Patty  indeed  (as  if  upon  second 

thoughts)  squeezed  out  a  shilling  and  a 

.  iear  for  the  service  "  of  the  poor  wretches  *^ 

and  Jack,  who  had  popped  in  at  this  point 

'4of  the  debate,  fairly  emptied  the  contents 

—  of 


lofliis  waistooat  pocket,  his  only  treasury, 

AaXo  Uie  hands  of  Mrs.  Mary,  one  pound 

dflfteen  shillings  and  five-^nce  halfpenny, 

iill»ugh  by  doing  so  he  left  himself  without 

«a  sous.    He  then  ran  away,  to  procure  the 

-pft  of  his  wealthier  elder  brother,  and  had 

)i|he  unexpected  affiietion  to  hear  that  he 

jMiid  not  a  shilling  in  the  world!    Jack 

^Mlood  transfixed  with  hc»T(H-,  and  would 

Vfrobably:  have  sunk  under  this  calamity, 

had  not  his  failing  ^rits  been  revived  by 

^J^lktd  i^pearance  of  Fripon,  tlie  valet  of 

^Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  with  a  bottle  of 

)•  ^  ottoof  roses,**  and  three  pounds  ten  shiU 

t-  £ng8,  the  residuechangeofafive-poimd  bill 

'  «    Jadk  instinctively  held  out  his  hand  for 

,/  some  share  of  the  prize,  but  seeing  the 

>  whole  snugly  lodged  in  the  pocket  of  the 

beau,  he  very  undutifully  sent  his  brother 

.to  the  devil,  for  a  hard-hearted  sensualist, 

and  then  bouncing  out  of  the  room,  slam- 

•  med  the  door  as  if  willing  to  try  the  strength 

of  ita  hinges. 

Mrs.  Haiy,   in  the  iQeantime,    had 

brought 
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brought  the  whole  parlour  party  to  a 
feet  understanding  of  what  she  thou 
they  ought  to  do — to  wit,  pay  their  so  1 
owed  debts.  How  she  efiected  this  i 
mination,  it  would  be  difficult  to  expl 
for  perhaps,  of  all  the  Herculean  labc 
imposed  on  good-nature,  the  most  perp] 
ing  is  to  inform  people  tiiey  have  d 
wrongt  and  counsel  them  how  to  do  ri( 
How  many  friendships  have  been  dissol 
by  such  intimations  I  how  many  dear 
c^ualntance  changed  ta  rancorous  enem 
liow  many  dislikes  generated,  tliat  no  a 
kindness  could  annul !: 

"  I  hope  we  do  not  owe  any  thing, 
love?"  smd  sir  Gabriel;  "  you  know  ; 
can  command  my  purse^** 

The  lady  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
tent  of  her  power. — **  Owe  any  thii 
certainly  not.  I  order  Sanders  to  pay  ev 
bill  as  it  becomes  due." 

"  But  are  you  sure  Sanders  obeys  y 
orders  ?" 

What  lady  chooses  to  have  her  g 

managem 
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nanagement  doubted?  —  Lightning  in- 
tuitly  darted  from  laily  \V^ronghead's 
^es :  to  avoid  the  thunder  that  threaten- 
ed to  follow,  Mi-s.  ijlary  kindly  iiiteqxised. 
If-*"  1  know  your  orders  are  always  consi- 
|f(enite»  lady  Wronghead— niy  brother  only 
JlftQi^  your  housekeeper  is  not  ecjually  con- 
iKieTitipus." 

li.  Ob,  heavenly  mildness!  sweet  charm  of 
t&niale  influence !  beneath  thy  power,  the 
.ctonnier  passions  hush,  the  wikl  emotions 
.die!  Oh !  ever  thus  attune  tlie  lip,  illume 
{the  eye  of  woman^  and  aid  her  in  her  truest 
province — to  sooth,  correct,  refine! 

Lady  Wronghead's  anger  vanished ;  she 
Gstcned  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  consent- 
ed to  prove  tlie  fidelity  of  Sanders.  Tl»e 
.bdl  was  rung,  and  the  dismayed  house- 
keeper summoned. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  delineate  scenes  of 
dtercation,  and  lady  Wronghead  general- 
ly contrived  to  make  her  domestic  cen- 
sures take  that  form.  Slie  reproached  ra- 
tter than  reproved — ^provoked  rather  than 

convinced : 
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cr:a^-ht  iLe  ^I'lole  parlour  ^^ 
:*i;':^  .:i:icr?:-.=uiinv:  of  whK^.  i 
ih^v  c-% :^h:  :o  Jo — to  wife   ^     , 
c^ei  iirci?w     How  Am  f;    /    • 
n-ir-iiicn.  ii  would  %  /'    '.    ^ 
:..r  7^^-ij"*.  Off"  aBf  f'   '     '.-    ■ 
LzMvrst'vi OQ ijwdUr .f   ;.  '»   \    ' 

1^  rvci^,  Jtad  cor     *     -^    ' 

K:-ws3Mijfir"'      'f  

by  >a«.^  iDil  ^  .,y  had  hqipil 
c  utiIesuco  p''  .  c  ir,  aanoupcii^  I 
hovraHV^'^  .xAmrberaoooantAo 
kiisdneq  ^ae  ifgHB  piest  her  siditai 
**I*  MHHrAekffptjttitMfiil 
kiTe/    ii^iwi  wi  m¥i1ih Ili 

'  *0»*?r.  JK  2rv(K  m  tiae  books  c 

3***  Ciemv  had  jaa  smed  ^ 
^4*'?^  -tt  ber  asbers  questk 
^g^iw*^  KpSed— -  Some  few  d 


fcof 

James 

^e,  fPlguH 

ibrjGMIiritl 


ttbl^withiririllieiif  wid  the  ba. 
idMiiiiQg  'MHh  hig  eye  the  dim 
Ilit  willeQ  (bughter ;  **  what  is  the 
Jindc?  thrtfaBHIwrattoknow^" 
eon  poundt  seventeen  shiUihgs  and 
ne  tlujee  fintbiyigs!''  hoUoed  out 
!if  cdling  to  a  man  at  the  mast* 
fln0re  4han  one  of  my  half-yeariy 
fl^jby.Jendior 

The 
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eoiurinoed:  however^  it  was  diseoTe 
ihatr  Mrs.  Sanders  had  not  pidd  the  h 
liaTing  lent  the  maneiy  on  good  secui 
and  reasonable  interest 

She  retu^»  under  a  positive  ooomu 
of  instantly  pa3ring  every  biH-^-sif  Gah 
<imp}y  remarking — ^  This  oomes  of 
pending  too  much  on  other  pec^e.** 

The  Mr  Clementina  had  maAe  sevi 
attempts  to  slip  out  of  the  room  vntl^i 
observation.  Miss  Patty  had  happily . '4 
eeeded,  and  withdrew,  announdng  her 
lemn  resolution  that  her  aoeount  should 
settled  ere  die  again  prest  her  solitary  ] 
low — a  promise  she  kqpfc  just  as  &ith&i 
.  as  she  had  dcme  some  haIf*-dozen  othecai 
had  as  sacredly  given. 

*^  Clemy»  are  you  in  the  books  of  lib 
poor  people  ?** 

Miss  Clemy  had  just  gained  the  di 
but  stopped  at  her  father's  question,  i 
carelessly  repUed-^^'  Some  few  shiUk 


.  w.** 


Jack's  mifldiievous  fingers  at  that  i 

m 


:inent  drew  e«t  of  tib^*  elfgvit  writing, 
deik  of  Ills  custer  a  pfq>er,  which  that  sis- 
Hber  flew  bock  to  rescue  from  his  gripe.«~ 
But  holding  it  ^  above  her  feach,  he  an- 
JKi^y  pronoimo^cU^'  -Pro  bono  publico  f 
wMiss  Wrcmghead  debtor  to  James 
^Pwrist^ribbom^  flow«l»  gfiwe,  cialguts» 


He  was  proceeding^  when  ^ir  .Gabriel 
Ji^ly  Todfemted-— *'  Stop,  stop,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  r* 

^  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  allow  me -to  go  on  ] 
Jbavenotreadhalf  the  list^-4md  just  be- 
W I  see  some  invisible  petticoats'' 

^  Invisible  with  a  witness  !**  said  the  bo* 
ixmet,  measuring  with  his  eye  the  slim 
icyrm  of  his  sullen  daughter ;  *^  what  is  the 
amount,  Jack  ?  that  is  all  I  want  to  know.** 

''  Sixteen  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and 
nine-pence  three  forthings!"  holloed  out 
Jack)  as  if  calling  to  a  man  at  the  mast- 
baad ;  ^*  more  than  one  of  my  half*yearly 
Myments,  :by  Jericho  !** 

The 
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The  lady  declared  the  thing  impossible 
■but  seeing,  we  have  been  told,  is  beliei^ 
ing,  Jack  held  the  fatal  paper  before  liei 
eyes,  and  she  was  silenced. 

"  Produce  your  money ,^  said  sir  Gabriid 

Miss  WrOTighead  declared  her  povertf: 
•*  she  had  no  money,"  which  avowal  Jadc 
judging  from  his  experience  with  his  hto 
ther,  pronounced  a  hoax ;  but  it  was,  ii 
the  present  instance,  proved  to  be  a  stuh 
bom  fact. 

Sir  Gtabriel  therefore  advanced  the  suir 
swearing  it  should  be  deducted  from  he 
next  quarterly  allowance.  ' 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Facetious,  pray  tell  t 
what  TNIr.  Jack  Wronghead  is  indebted  1 
this  same  James  Twist?"  said  Miss  CI 
mentina  Henrietta  Maria  Wronghead,  nl 
exactly  in  the  feminine  tones  so  lately  a; 
plauded  and  recommended. 

"  Nothing,  most  amiable  Dulcinea,  n 
thing,"  replied  Jack,  approaching  his  s; 
ter,  and  profoundly  bowing  before  he 
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''it  becomes  not  a  British  sailor  to  strut 
in  borrowed  plumes — I  wear  nothing  that 
is  not  my  own.** 

"  Bravo,  my  lad !**  cried  sir  Gabriel;  *•  I 
tiiank  God  I  have  one  honest  heart  in  my 
6mily ;  and  as  you  just  now  very  impru- 
dently cleared  yourself  of  all  your  caih, 
•iere  are  ten  pounds  for  you,  to  keep  you 
in  gloves  till  pay-day  comes  round." 
'    Jack  thanked  his  father  with  a  wanntii 

•  which  argued  that  something  more  than 
mere  self-interest  was  touched  within  him — 
« if  he  loved  the  praise  more  than  the  re- 

•  ward.  Then  bounding  away,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  baronet,  to  pay  his  sister's  bill, 
OQuld  not  help,  for  the  soul  of  him,  sharing 
his  ten  pounds  with  poor  James  Twibt — 
Oh,  the  extravagant  prodigJil ! 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


He  &IUM  amd  SemnKUiku 

A  HEXTT  ttann  of  .wind  andnmi 
to  threaten  Mrs.  Mary's  detention  at  dif 
Hall  for  the  rest  of  the  dar,  espeddfy  ai 
Jackannounoed,  on  his  return  £x]in.{be.ii- 
lage^  the  depl(»i3ble  state  of  the  roads. 

Sir  Gahriel  kindly  urged  his  sisteA  » 
maining  where  die  was,  and  oflferedtodiir 
patch  a  servant  to  inform  Air.  Sjxmki- 
don  of  the  arrangement 

Mias  Patty  suggested  the  propriety  d 
inviting  thut  gentleman  to  join  iJie  vodtl 
drcle. 

The  baronet  did  not  by  any  means  see  tb 
necessity  of  informing  a  brother  he  shook 
be  welcome  at  a  brother^s  houses  or  wh; 
the  solicitor  should  be  required  to  encoun 
ter  the  rough  elements^  fixmi  which  it  wa 

deeme 


deemed  Idnd^ar^scue Mils.  Mary;  bot-ak^ 
He  invariably  obliged  every  body,  wiien- 
€fver  he  possibly  could,  he  promised^  to> 
make  the  desired  addenda. 

Bttt:  Mrs.  Mary  was  not  found  very  aft** 
don^modatiiig^— 43he  must  return  home. 

•*  Why, -Mary,  what  have  you  to  doatt 
home?  Tou  sin^^wom^i  are^soindepenk 
dehtr 

Mrs.  Mary^  smiled;  as  her  eye  fell  on  thet 
sapne%are  of  tfae^peaker,  aa  she  thougbt) 
upon  her  freedom  from  care,  her  unfetter^ 
ed  free*will~as  she  tfaougbttipon  her  owiv 
oociqned  life.  But  she  only  replied  by^ 
repeating  the  necesadty  for  her  retumingi 
home* 

Lady  Wron^ead  pressed  the  in^irjr 
no  further:  in  fact,  she  was  not  wiUing^  to 
urge  a  suodnct  enumeration  of  Mrs. 
Knowlesdon's  home  claims^— the  image  of 
Mrs-Rachael Wronghead,  the  siek^  feebly 
petulantinvaBd,  never  presenteditselfwHih^ 
out  irritating  recollections. 

Perhaps  ^  our  reados  may  woncbr  poop 

Rachael 
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Racliacl  hns  been  so  little  mentioned  inV 
these  memoirs ;  but,  truly,  the  fault  is  not' 
ours — she  was  seldom  mentioned  by  any 
body  ;  though  "  at  early  mom  and  latest: 
eve"  Mrs.  Mary  was  at  her  side — though 
night  after  night  the  midnight  bell  fbundi 
her  watching  her  sick  pillow — ^though  day 
after  day  she  sacrificed  every  selfish  amuse-f" 
ment,  to  sooth  the  weariness  of  the  splaie^j 
tic  sufferer — ^though  every  hour  wais  matk- 
ed  by  some  order  to  procure  her  comfiHii^ 
some  arrangement  to  humour  her  whim8» 
nothing  of  all  this  unceasing  train  of  activ© 
and  passive  kindness  was  discoverable  in^ 
her  words.     If  she  declined  a  pleasurable 
engagement,  retired  from  an  agreeable  dr-! 
cle,  or  occupied  herself  in  avocations  in- 
imical to  her  taste  and  w^ishes,  she  did 
not  proclaim  why  she  made  these  sacrifices 

she  asked  no  pity  for  the  hardness  of 

her  lot — she  vaunted  not,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  the  immensity  of  her  exertions  r 
her  stilly  footstep  was  as  noiseless  in  the 
chamber  of  tlie  invalid  as  her  voice  was.si- 

leut 
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[it  on  the  routine  of  her  ceaseless  la- 
3ur. 

How  different  the  fair  Patty! — Once 
ivery  month,  if  iK)ssible,  she  vihited^  ihr 
ive  minutes,  Mrs.  Kachael — ^with  how 
Idbd  a  motive! — to  repeat  to  all  her  ac- 
quaintance, for  tlie  next  twenty-seven 
dqf8,  how  the  dear  invalid  was  lookin*;, 
vhen  she,  as  usual,  sat  with  her  the  other 
day. 

The  moment  a  fine  gleam  intervened, 
iIn.Mary  hastened  home,  escorted  by  the 
builer,  Jack  having  in  vain  implored  for  a 
Kfiond  drenching. 

Lady  VVronghead  declared  nothing 
could  be  more  provoking  than  the  coacii- 
liorse  to  be  ill  during  siich  weather. 

Reader,  do  not  be  in  haste  to  applaud 
htt  sisterly  feeling,  but  hear  her  to  the  end 
of  her  lamentations. 

•*  So  teazing — /  cannot  go  out  to- 
day," 

If  we  have  not  already  expressed  as 
^ch,  we  must  be  our  own  commentators, 

and 


nd  espbn  fliit  the  tempet  6#  tlfi^Ii^  ^ 
was  not  of  the  gentlest  nor  sweetest  Mm  : 
pontkiD — ^tbe  tait  predonmated  oVertiie 
Aiid  ingrecUents. 

It  is  certainly  a  little  mortifying  to  otK . 
descriptive  powers,  Aqs  tl>  expiaur  dv 
racters  that  onght  to  hare  developed  theili^^ 
selves,  and  to  be  oUi^ed,  likehad  pldnCeH^ 
to  put  the  name  under  the  deHneafaon  tl^ 
the  figure,  as  **  this  is  a  cow,"  lest  it  shoidV^ 
be  taken  for  an  elephant;  or  *' tibi^'is  a 
rose,"  for  fear  it  might  be  thought  m  osiiijim 
but  if  we  are  such  awkward  dnmghtOEHdijf^ 
we  must  patientty  pay  the  periftKy  (rf^  (Miff 
linskilfulness.  - 

The  day  continued  cold  arid  ^boo^;- 
lady  Wronghead,  shivering  and  unealiy^* 
pronounced  herself"  miserably-cold;*  fiedi ' 
faggots  were  piled  on  the  hearth,  and  ati-' 
other  shawl  thrown  round  her  fontri.--^' 
••  Pray,  Jack,  shut  the  door — ^itisalwfiyi 
left  open — .Tames  has  no  sense  of  feeliil^gi**' 

"  He  should  have,  madatn^''  r^Ued 
•lack,  **  for  he  has  been  coo1h%  himself^ 

theet 
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ese  two  hours,  washing  bottles  in  an  out- 
mse ;  he  should  have  a  fellow-feeling  for 

Lady  Wronghead  was  not  talking  about 
BftnPD-feeling.  She  rose  to  cross  the  hall ; 
ler  own  maid  was  there,  holding  the  house- 
loor  partially  open,  and  now  asked  if  her 
idyship  would  please  to  reUeve  that  poor 
l^gro— "  He  is  cold,  wet,  hungry — a 
tnnger,  my  lady  ~ 

••  Bless  me,  Margaret !  where  is  your 
feding?  Don't  you  see  how  the  damp 
lb  blows  in  upon  me? — Shut  the  door, 
fttf — ^Never  had  woman  such  unfeeling 
lervantsr 

Margaret  shewed  her  feeling,  and  shut 
Ifce  door  upon  the  unrelievecl,  cold,  wet, 
idd  hungiy  stranger,  who  mournfully  re., 
ired,  **  to  seek  a  shelter  in  a  hiitnblcr 
tedf  not,  ho\Vever,  before  Jack  had  thrown 
p  the  dining-room  wuidow,  and  flung  a 
own  into  his  hat. 

Lady  Wronghead's  absence  saved  Jack 
3m  censure  for  this  unfeeling  act,  as  his 
.▼oi..  I,.  I  fiither 
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father  did  not  deem  the  chilliness  of  a  cold 
i)last  too  dear  a  price  for  the  chance  of  be* 
nefiting  a  friendless  wanderer. 

Miss  Clemy,  to  be  sure,  shrugged  up 
her  shoulders,  and  asked  her  brother  -what 
■he  meant  by  such  thoughtlessness? 

Jack  had  no  excuse  to  offer,  but  his  in^ 
tibility  to  keep  a  shilling  in  his  purse,  wheu 
his  fellow-creaturq  wanted  it ;  and  liis  sis^ 
ter's  exclamation — "  llidiculous  folly !"  was 
•only  answered  by  his  rather  loudly,  war* 
'bling-^"  They  that  wants  pity ,  why  I  piti« 
ethey.'* 

•.  The  dinner  appealed.  Lady  Wrongs- 
head  found  some  fault  in  every  dish  on  the 
table :  the  soup  was  too  thiclc. 

"  You  thought  it  too  thin  yesterday,  mjr 
•love." 

**  I  know  tiiat,  sir  Gabriel ;  bnt  though 
I  don't  like  it  as  thick  as  a  pudding,  that 
is  no  reason  I  should  have  it  as  thki  aa  wa- 
ter— there  is  reason  in  4ill  things." 

Sir  Gabriel  knew  that  well,  and  he  knew 
«lsQ  tl^t  every  genial  rule  had  some  e&- 

captioift*r- 
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ptions— lady  Wronghead,  for  instance, 
id  she  any  reason?— But  he  went  on  eating 
bisoup. 

'^  And  this  mutton— it  is  roasted  to  a 
Idpr 

The  baronet  looked  upon  the  exuding 

tivy,  as  he  poured  half-a-dozen  spoonfuls 
ih'e  slice,  destined  for  his  bettcr-half — 
lift  he  risked  no  reasoning. 
IKiSack  carelessly  exclaimed — "  You  com- 
Adned  sadly  of  the  under-done  iiaunch 
list  week,  mother.*^ 

K  '«*  Well,  sir,  and  is  that  any  reason  why 
llii  leg  should  be  burnt  to  a  cinder  ?" 
^'Reason  again !  The  word  bothered  sir 
Gabriel,  as  "  feeling"  had  in  the  morning 
Iftioyed  bis  son,  and  he  drank  wine  with 
'liss  Patty,  the  better  to  gulp  it  down. 
^••iBright  was  the  fire  round  which  the  cir- 
Se  closed ;  in  vain  the  wind  roared  against 
he  well-glazed  window — ^in  vain  the  rain 
Nittered  on  the  slated  roof — not  one  blast, 
iot  one  drop,  found  its  way  into  the  noble 
iloon;  nevertheless,  poor  lady  Wronghead 
1  2  pronounced 
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pronounced  it  impossible  to  be  comfortable 
in  such  weather,  and  shivered  and  slirug- 
ged  her  shoulders,  as  if  exposed,  to  every 
bitter  gale. — "  Such  a  miserable '  season— « 
chilly  raw  air — gusts  enough  to  bloty  ohe 
down— melancholy  aound— mournful  ho  wl- 
.ingsr  .    " 

"  Ay,  madam,  for  the  sailbr"bh  the  ^d- 
dy  mast,"  said  Jack.  '^ 

"  For  the  houseless  wanderer  on  the  l6ne« 
ly  heath,"  said  sir  Gabriel.  *  *  * ' ' 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  used  to  it'* 

"  I  see  people  do  not  value  comfort  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  it,**  replfed 
sir  Gabriel;  "  how  far  use  reco'nciWs  to  suf- 
fering, is  another  question." 

Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  after  an  en- 
livening yawn,  increased  the  gaiety  of  *the 
hour,  by  vowing  it  was  always  such  mis^- 
able  dirty  weather  in  this  vile  country-— 
but  when  he  was  abroad  *    •     . 

**  You  had  only  siroccos  to  scorch  you, 
or  earthquakes  to  engulph  yoii,  or  ava- 
lanches to  bury  you/!  said'  the  baronet. 

Young 
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^oung  Hopeful  shut  his  mouth,  after  an 
measurable  long  yawn,  and  w  iaely  kept 
llhut. 

Miss  Patty  lamented  the  "  sceptibility** 
|)iei:  nerves,  which  made  her  so  exquisitely 
pre  to  sufTering,  and  saved  the  company 
le  trouble  of  guessing  whose  suffering, 
idesiring  the  stable-boy  might  be  sent  to 
le  village,  for  the  last  volume  of  "  Exqui* 
ke  Distress.'' — "  My  feelings  won't  let  me 
iBep  to  night,  if  I  am  kept  in  suspense." 
'  *•  And  my  feelings  won't  let  me  sleep 
jHiightt"  said  Jack,  ^^  for  thinking  of  the 
Iddess  urchin  that  is  to  face  this  storm." 
'  Miss  Patty  looked  as  if  she  could  not 
liderstand  what  he  meant.  Certainly  he 
lu  not  thinking  about  the  inconvenience 
le  stable-boy  might  endure  in  leaving  his 
|Ug  chimney-comer,  to  paddle  three  miles 
irough  rain,  wind,  and  darkness,  half 
leep,  and  weary,  after  a  "  day's  long  la* 
ttir."  What  was  the  boy  kept  for? 
hat  was  his  health,  his  comfort,  in  com- 
ajson  to  Miss  Patty  Muddleton's  slightest 
I  3  whim  ? 
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ivhim  ? — ^Ridiculous !  the  poor,  indeed} 
complain  of  winds  and  weather !  the  pi 
to  be  selfish ! 

Though  truly  that  is  no  easy  matter 
the  rich  pretty  well  monopolize  all  sdffi 
ness  to  themselves. 

The  boy  went  for  the  book,  but  en  1 
return,  Miss  Patty  was  so  deligfatfully>( 
grossed  with  a- pool  at  quadrille,  thatt 
volume  was  ordered  to  be  put  aside. 

In  the  fury  of  his  anger,  the  unballfi 
ed  hands  of  Jack  had-neariy  consigned 
to  the  flames,  for  Miss  Patty  did.notk 
IbU;  it  for  a  week. 

But  however  intense  Miss  Patti 
*•'  sceptibilitj',''  her-  sister's  delicacy  v 
yet  more  acute.  Lady  Wronghead's  sen 
were  indeed  so  exquisite,  that  they  tw 
always  tormenting  Ker — whether  this  is  t 
son  ice  for  which  senses  arc  bestowed,  i 
question  we  leave  to  the  discussion  oft 
sogacious  readers — our  present  business 
with  lady  Wronghcad. — "  I  have  such 
unfortunate  nose,  I  smell  every  thing  ii 

momc 
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Dmenty  and  there  is  idways  aoxne  disa- 
eoeable  scent,  to^  offend  me ;  take  away 
lose  flowers— they  are  too  sweet  for  me. 
jQbbe  sure,  mine  is  such  an  unlucky  taste 
rl  can  discover  the  slightest  unpleasant 
hnrour.  How  you  are  eating  those  peaches, 
ii  Gabriel  !-^they  have  a  something,  I 
iBOfw  noi^^hat,  that  makes  them  very  un» 
jili^able,  at  least  to  my  taste.  You  all  of 
^  enjoyed  the  music  last  night — Well, 
Itoi.was  so  odd  to  me,  for  my  ear  was  of- 
baded  a  hundred  times.  Jack,  your  black- 
lird  must  be  removed ;  I  hear  it  some« 
limes,  and  its  notes  do  so  jar  upon  my  ear. 
^,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  that  is  your  uncle 
l>.the  park.  My  sight  is  so  remarkably 
kar-^it  is  quite  a  misfortune  to  be  so 
,«iGk-sighted. — Indeed,  Mr.  Twist,  chilly 
B?  I  am^  I  cannot  buy  a  stuff-gown,  my 
Mich  is  so  wretchedly  susceptible :  1  can- 
ot  describe  how,  but  I  should  have  such 
£eel  every  time  my  hand  fell  on  my  dress." 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five — so  many 
^ere  the  plagues  of  lady  Wronglicad ;  but 
1 4  we 
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we  shall  make  the  philosopher  shiidd 
indeed  any  philosopher  ever  deignsi  t 
ruse  our  unscientific  page)  when  we 
.  tliat  lady  Wronghead  also  deplored 
existehce  of  her  nerves. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  my  nerves !  if  1 
not  these  vile  nerves!"  were  the  ph 
with  which  her  ladyship  generally 
luded  her  lamentations. 

Now,  without  presuming  to  hint 
few  services  performed  hy  these  exqui 
ly  minute  cords,  we  will  jmxseed  to  i 
pathize  with  her  ladyship  on  the  e 
mous  mass  of  suffering  they  must  1 
caused  her  to  endure— rfor  what  part  oi 
frame  is  free  from  their  influence?  ] 
dear  lady  Wronghead !  well  might 
complain  that  she  could  feel  to  hsx 
fingers'  ends. 

Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon  either  had 
any  nerves,  or  those  she  had  were  not^ 
ing*  nerves — certainly  she  did  not  d 

•  This  18  not  tautology ;  the  expletive  was  necess 
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be  use  of  her  nerves  or  her  feeliii|;s 
er  lady-sister  did;  for  she  had  an  odd 
I,  that  feelings  were  to  be  felt,  rather 
expressed^  whilst  lady  Wronghcad 
wisely  studied  her  own  comfort,  and 
ed  herself  with  expressing  rather  than 
g  her  feelings — ^for  had  she  felt  all  she 
ssed.  Heavens-!  what  storied  martyr 

have  matched  her  sufferings!  and 
30  as  only  relating  to  herself  Ix>t  us 
flfbly  hope  her  pangs  of  sympathy 
ns  much  milder  as  they  were  fewer. 
IS  Patty  shewed  her  *•  sceptibility," 

persifsti^  in  calling  it  (and  really  the 
was  as  appropriate  as  any — suseepti- 
woiild  have  been  sadly  out  of  ])lace), 
pally  in  weeping  over  tales  of  ele- 
listress;  for,  belt  noted,  by-the-bye, 
leroes  and  heroines  are  at  all  times 
rt:  Crying,  in  common  life,  generally 
tStlie  features  in  sometimes  a  rather 
I  5  hulicTOus 

•uld  ihftrft  not  be*  ifiTves  without  fecHns,  since  it  i« 
<:tuail^  rciimrkvvl;  liow  iDuii}  hear  lb  arc  dcvuid  uf  it  i 
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ludicrous  lAanner;  heroines,  thecefor&i  here 
shew  their  superiority  over  mere  flesfc  and 
bloody  inasmuch  as  weeping  makes  their 
beauty  more  beautiful.  How  they  con- 
trive it,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  think  the 
physical  operation  ought  to  be  e^phuned^ 
for  the  benefit  of  living  damsels^  trho 
might,  in  that  case,  be  tempted  to  weep 
W'ith  those  that  weep.  To  blush  also  is 
fdways  pretty;  heroines  blush  whenever 
they  please — mortal  maidens  cannot  when> 
they  ought ;  if  they  could  be  taught  to 
blush  now  and  then,  just  for  a  novelty  ! 
Heroes  have  also  such  advantages !  dead^ 
dying,  hanging,  drowning,  they  are  always 
elegant. 

..  Miss  Patty  expatiated  on  the  divine 
Mortimer  Montgomery  Morhingtow,  after 
V:ing  shot. in  a  duel,  lying  gracefully  on  » 
sofay  calmly  kissing  the  hand  of  the  weep- 
ing Monimia. 

.   '*  And  where  were  the  bandages,  and 
the  blood,  and  the  surgeon,  and  the  splin- 
ters, and  the  ointments,  and  the  instru- 
ments. 


Bdents^  and  the  roariHg>  and  the  wry  faces  ?** 
asked  the  astonished  Jack,  for  he  had  wit-* 
nessed  the  consequences  of  a  real  duel* 

'•  Vulgar  stuff!"  answered  Miss  Patty. 

"  Vulgar  eft  not,  I  only  know  Joe  Tom- 

kkis '' 

He  was  interrupted. — Joe  Tomkins  ! 
the  nmne  waa  an  antidote  to  all  elegance ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Talking  and  Conversation. 

When  Mrs.  Mary's  invalid  and  Mrs. 
Egerton's  children  would  allow  these  two 
ladies  to  meet,^  which  indeed  was  generally 
in  the  sick  chamber  of  the  one,  or  the  nur- 
sery of  the  other,  it  was  surprising  in  what 
a  stupid  manner  they  passed  their  time. 
Instead  of  the  piquante  relish  of  satirical 
wit,  or  pungent  criticism,  to  season  their 
conversation^  they,  dealt  only  in  mild  fla- 
I  6  vourin^s — 


aunt  sat  down  to  talk,  they  so  cAari 
recapitulated  all  the  faults  of  all  theii' 
hours,  and  being  perfect  ^iemaett^ 
with  safe  consciences  condemn  ihei 
ty  friends,  it  was  highly  edifying  1 
their  strictures,  highly  animating  tc 
their  sneer  at  small  errors — their  lou^ 
at  greater  sins. 

Lady  Ruthven  suflFered  sadly  oi 
occasions,  for  though  both  the  ladies 
ly  attended  her  routs,  danced  at  he\ 
and  ate  her  dinners,  they  neverthelesi 
quick  delicacy,  felt  all  her  frailtie 
with  lively  generosity  published  the 

Mrs.  Mary,  if  she  named  the  coi 
did  so  with  a  sigh  ;  but  it  was  an  ij 
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essen^  not  heighten,  the  charm  of  crimina* 
lity,  and  more  tlian  once  ran  the  risk  of 
having  the  purity  of  her  own  character 
edled  in  question,  by  offering  palliatives 
ffcr  the  degraded  lady  Ruthven. 
jj  Not  so  Miss  Patty :  her  praiseworthy 
[ileal  in  the  cause  of  virtue  urged  her  to 
'isown  all  pity  for  offences — pure  and 
iipotless  herself,  it  would  have  tamiKhccP 
kcr  fair  fame  to  have  extenuated  guilt; 
1o  forgive  was  incompatible  with  her  rigid 
morality — to  forget  was  all  she  could  oc- 
CMonally  accomplish  ;  and  she  made  a 
pdnt  of  only  remembering  the  lady's  cr- 
ttMTS,  when,  for  the  instruction  of  her  fel- 
kw-creatures,  she  could  delineate  and  re- 
probate those  errors  in  the  social  circle. 
Miss  Patty,  besides  the  faults  of  her  friends, 
had  another  delightful  source  of  talking — 

the 

•  We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  rocolltct  lliat 

,  the  most  precious  metals  are  least  liahle  to  tarnish,  and 

^nce  draw  awkward  comparisons  between  the  mitarnish- 

•ble-jjold  of  Mrs  Mary's  reputation,  and  the  larniblwble 

C"Pper  of  Miss  Patt^-'s. 
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the  repetition  of  all  that  had  been  said;  and 
done,  and  looked^  in  one  party,  to  the  next 
coterie  she  honoured  with  her  presences 
This  breach  of  confidence  (as  it  may  be  calti 
ed,  for  want  of  another*  name)  sometimec 
produced  odd  effects,  causing  dissensions^ 
andalteix;ations,anddiscussions — messagea^ 
calls,  remonstrances,   and  explanations^^ 
menaces  and  apologies.    Now  all  this  im<r 
pulse  to  feeling,  and  acting,  and  speaking* 
being  given  by  Miss  Patty,  the  eommu^  - 
nity  were  much  indebted  to  her  for  pre- 
serving tlxem  from  the  dull  monotony  o£ 
tranquillity  and  concord.  Sometimes,  to  be;  ^ 
sure,  kind  friends  were  hereby  transfomQf^ 
ed  into  rancorous  enemies-^— intimate  as- 
sociates converted  into  sarcastic  censors— 
the  sweet  union  of  circles  was  snapt  asun- 
der, and  the  flame  of  discord  took  place  of 
the  glow  of  kindness.     But  these  were  tri- 
vial consequences,  that  did  not  check  Miss 
Patty's  energy  in  the  labour  of  retailing; 
and  besides,  she  could  shew  her  "  sceptic 

biUty,** 

*  Reader,  it  can  have  do  other. 
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lUty,"  by  lamenting  the  very  evils  she 
erself  iiad  caused. 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  once  made  a  very  cruel 
«nark  in  the  hearing  of  the  spinster. — 
*Tliat  it  should  be  a  law  in  society,  that 
rtioever  infringed  its  peace,  by  mischie- 
tons  repetition,  sliould  be  declared  an  out- 
iw  from  the  circle  thus  injured*  and  be 
bunned  aca)rdingly  by  all  its  members.'* 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  also  always  called  Miss 
^atty  the  thermometer  of  society,  for  he 
owed  he  could  always  tell  the  degree  of 
^rrnth,  alias  the  degree  of  wealth,  of  the 
erson  she  addressed.  And  here  the  lady 
oubtless  displayed  exquisite  suscoptil)ili- 
ff  for  she  knew  accurately  how  to  lower 
cr  curtsey,  as  the  individual  increased  in 
pulence,  as  also  how  to  rise  licr  head,  as 
!ie  individual  sank  into  poverty — rich  and 
oor  were  the  internal  ciuises  that  })ro- 
uced  the  hot  and  cold  of  her  thcrnionicter, 
ibject  also  to  the  same  rapid  variations 
om  the  extreme  of  one  to  the  extreme  of 
e  other  ;  for  as  report  gave  a  legacy  or 

a  lottery 
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a  lottery  ticket,  the  lady  warmed  to  more 
than  blood-heat;  and  bad  debts,  and  a  k^.. 
suit,  sunk  her  to  the  freezing  point.   Her 
susceptible  nicety  had  another  peculiarit]F^ 
— she  could  distinguish  the  rank  as  well. a^i 
the  fortune  of  her  acquaintance.     Tbft 
poor  Miss  Jackson  could  scarcely  ge)^  %| 
nod,  but  when  the  lady  was  found  to  lie 
niece  to  the  sixteenth  cousin  of  a  dulq^^ 
uncle.  Miss  Patty  had  smiles,  uods,^^d 
curtsies  in  abundance  for  the  dame.  .  S^{  y. 
ly  Smith,  the  farmer's  daughter,  bad  ma^y  ^ 
faults ;  but  whqii  Sally  became  the  wife  qf. « -^ 
the  city  knight,  Miss  l^^tty  w^^i  Qoptin})>^ 
ally  applauding  the  numerous  virtues  ai^!  . 
accomplishments  of  "  that  dear  creature;, 
lady  Sarah  Gubbins."  i, 

Of  all  these  elegances,  Mrs.  Egerton  w^s ; 
totally  destitute.      She  and  Mrs.  Mary 
would  sit  for  hours  together,  without  one? ' 
calling  \u  the  aid  of  criticism  to  enlivea: 
their  chat — nay,  we  have  heard  it  said,  but; . 
we  do  not  believe  it^  that  the  only  frailtie^^ , 
they  condemned  were  their  own — the  only*. 

omissions 
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mssions  they  regretted  were  those  of 
\ach  themselves  had  beeii  guilty. 

We  will  give  our  readers  a  specimen. — 
'  1  have  been  sadly  negligent,**  l>egan  Mrs. 
Enowlesdon ;  "  I  promised  my  brother  to 
edl  upon  lady  Ruth ven,  and  have  forgotten 
to  do  so — I  am  quite  vexed  with  myself.* 

"She  did  a  very  charitable  action  the 
Dfiier  day,**  said  Mrs.  Egerton. 

Now  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
(rs.  Mary  to  have  sarcastically  replied-— 
Ay,  charity  hideth  a  multitude  of  sins  ;'* 
lit,  stupid  woman !  she  only  replied — "  I 
BS  glad  to  hear  of  it :  charity  may  be 
eemed  the  precursor  of  almost  every 
ther  virtue,  of  humility  most  especially ; 
nd  when  the  spirit  is  humbled,  what  good 
my  not  ensue !" 

••  Miss  Wronghcad  also,"  observed  Mrs. 
!gerton,  "  has  employed  herself  in  making 
isteful  articles,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
r  the  poor.  Young  people  cannot  more 
niably  exert  their  talents,  or  more  bene- 
rially  ocaipy  their  leisure." 

It 


Its 

It  was  unlucky  that  Sunfi  was  i 
her  aunt,  or  what  piqaante  spee 
would  have  utteredcmtiieoooasiQn! 
ma'am,  any  thing  but  tasteAi],  I 
and  **  Charity,  indeed!  lam  sme i 
thought  of  shewing  off  her  paintii 

Witless  Mrs.  Mary  simply  ass 
the  remark,  and  the  subject  wafi.d 
how  much  to  the  losa  of  our  readi 
can  hut  feebly  imagine — for.  Mrs* 
could  have  subjoined  some  delid 
ticuliirs,  such  as  the  contempt  wit 
l^IissClcmentinamentioned  Susan! 
don — tlic  sarcasm  of  Miss  Patty  oi 
Tu^ato  complexion  of  Mrs.  Mary,  w 
was  pleased  to  denominate  sic! 
•*  ffranhormiH'^ — the  haughty  cei 
lady  ^Vronghcad,  on  the  affected  1 
of  Mrs.  Knowlosdon  to  Rachael,  \ 
other  such  soothing  remarks,  that  i 
Kgorton's  ear,  during  her  last  mor 
at  llandoni  Hall ;  she  also  could  ! 
tailed  a  pretty  smart  altercation 
the  gentle  Clemy  and  her  mammc 

I 
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ety  of  walking,  arm  in  arm,  iritli  ba- 
!  strangers,  lady  Wmnghead  igno« 
supposing  the  act  was  uncommon^ 
dislily  fancying  it  was  indecorous. 
Irs.  Egerton,  therefore,  had  not  been 
ilest  mortal  in  the  world,  she  would 
B[iven  a  most  delectable  aocount  of 
lole  scene;  and,  even  without  the  o/^ 
!^  exaggerations  suggested  by  genius^ 
have  amused  Mrs.  Mary  for  many 
—she  could  have  warmed  licr  to  an* 
id  then  cooled  her  down  to  contcmpti 
?t  her  to  meet  her  relatives  under  the 
ice  of  those  newly-roused  ])assions. 
for  an  ad  libitum  flourish,  she  could 
escribed  how  red  Miss  Clemy  turned, 
ow  blue  her  mamma  looked — how 
st  bit  her  lips  till  they  bled,  and  how 
it  cried  her  eyes  out  of  her  liead.^ 
though  Mrs.  Mary,  us  well  as  our 
s,  would  have  opined  that  not  a 
T  of  the  account  was  true,  yet  how 
it  would  have  amused  her !  and  how 
irould  Mrs.  Egertou's  powers  of  in- 
vention 


would  have  been  her  share  of  applai 
The  sacrifice  of  tnith  is  an  Jnsigni 
flaw,  in  such  details,  and  had  po(» 
Egerton  been  so  spirited  as  to  mal 
sacrifice,  if  only  in  this  instance,  we  s 
have  been  furnished  with  at  least  ti 
full  pages  of  unadulterated,  genuine 
talking ;  as  it  was,  we  could  not  gt 
of  the  tame  jc^-rtrot  of  sober  oonvers 
Mrs.  Egerton  pertinaciously  adheri 
the  bare  fact,  and,  worse  than  all,  t 
least  desirable  part  of  the  fact,  to  wi 
amiable  occupation  of  Miss  Wrongh 
We  have  no  other  apology  to  oflR 
this  digression  than  the  laudable  w: 
informing  our  readers  what  might 
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tersed  we  are  in  the  subject.^--*'  It  had 
been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there/' 

We  feel  somewhat  ashamed  to  repeat 

^low-lived  dialogue  that  ensued,  but  we 

bve  promised  to  give  a  fair  specimen  of 

He  fite-i'tdte  of  these  ladies. — •*  A  widow, 

lick,  in  the  midst  of  half-a-dozen  ragged 

felts,"  with  a  comer  tied  in  Mrs.  Mary's 

Wmdkerchief,  as  a  memorandum  to  send 

itlothes  and  money  to  the  same,  as  if  such 

things  could  not  be  remembered  without 

^ch  a  memento.     It  might  be  argued, 

Aat  when  of  rare  occurrence,  such  intcn- 

liohs  are  recollected  from  their  singularity; 

)uid  as  ladies  of  fashion  are  obliged  to  re- 

tord  their  multitudinous  engagements  to 

routs  and  i}lays,  so  ladies  of  no  fashion  arc 

compelled  to  register   their  less  elegant 

avocations,  lest  their  multiplicity  should 

induce  omission. 

To  be  sure,  genteel  people,  when  they 
perform  acts  of  bounty,  set  about  them  in 
a  very  above-board  manner ;  not  silently 
passing  down  narrow  lanes  and  dirty  allies, 

ahcdding 
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shedding  their  benefectiom  ^  the 
like  the  noiseless  dews  cf  htoven,  nc 
ing  the  parched  soil,  and  •*  deny  to  i 
nothing — but  their  name;"  bot  f 
and  openly  announce  to  all  the  woth 
generosity,  their  pity,  and  their  aicti 
Nay,  some  are  so  very  nice  in  thisrp 
lar,  that  they  will  not  give  at  all,  ui 
is  to  be  so  announced ;  and  others, 
prefer  giving  their  name  to  givinj 
benefaction ! 

But  to  proceed — "  How  angry 
with  myself!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eger 
the  knot  in  Mrs.  Alary's  handk 
awoke  a  train  of  associations  in  her 
**  This  very  day  I  was  to  have  ordei 
dirty  garret.  No,  3,  Back-lane,  tc 
been  wliite-wasiicd,  now  the  wretcl 
niily  inhabiting  it  are  recovered  £nk 
dreadful  fever.'' 

This  bushiess  required  no  memer 
though  it  might  with  great  propriet 
been  postponed,  as  its  execution  in 
■a  matter  of  n  j  consequeaoe-^Aamel 
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rt  of  a  miserable  group,  yet  Mrs. 
in,  at  the  heavy  price  of  rising  from 
ir»  actually  did  ring  the  bell, 
maid  appeared. 

ly  Hannah,  run  to  the  white-wash- 
Hill,  and  ask  him  to  come  here  as 
he  can." 

y  went  Hannah,  not,  however,  bo- 
r  mistress  had  desired  her  to  take 
brella,.  as  a  heavy  shower  portcnd- 
!ow  ridiculous !  as  if  a  servant  could 
rom  cold  and  dampness ! 
r  arriving  at  this  scene  of  coarse 
rid  paltry  subjects,  it  might  be  sup- 
jhese  two  ladies  had  incapacitated 
Ives  for  refined  discourse ;  but,  by 
trange  substitution  of  causes  for  cf- 
ivhat  would  have  vulgarized  any 
person  seemed  to  act  upon  dia- 
lUy  opposite  principles  with  our  two 
Affected  writers  might  here 
eir  crude  suggestions,  on  the  pro- 
Y  tliat  the  consciousness  of  benevo- 
tentions  and  benevolent  actions  hap 

a  refining 
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a  refining  power,  and  whilst  ameliorating^ 
or  rather  exhilarating  the  heart,  like  an 
effervescent  liquor,  mounts  into  the  head^ 
and  plays  tricks  there. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
Hannah  had  scarcely  shut  the  door,  than» 
as  if  because  things  were  done,  there  was 
no  further  need  to  talk  about  them,  no 
further  occasion  for  whys  and  wherefores, 
doubts  and  surmises,  Mrs.  Egerton,  re* 
seating  h^self,  asked  Mrs.  Mary  if  she 
had  yet  read  Guiccardini,  and  what  she 
thought  of  liis  history  ? 

Mrs.  Mary,  undismayed  by  this  unex* 
pected  address,  this  change  of  subject  from 
heart  to  mind,  calmly  gave  her  opini<Hi, 
and  in  her  turn  asked  Mrs.  Egerton's  judg- 
ment of  the  Classical  Tour  of  Mrs.  Eustace. 

The  sentiments  of  both  parties  were 
favourable  to  both  authors — Some  people 
are  so  easily  pleased ! 

The  conversation  now  became  perfectly 
unfashionable,  and  as  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible.     Besides  a  few   remarks  on  the 

changes 


dhanges  of  empires  and  states,  very  txufe- 
minine,  and  quite  out  of  charact^,  there 
were  many  rapturous  exclamations  on  a 
piece  of  Spanish,  or  Dutch,  or  Italian  po» 
etry,  entitled— "  JR  Pastor  JFVab,"  by  one 
6uorini,and  we  heard  Mrs.  Egerton  spout 
something  about 

**0{  prinw  Tem !  gtoventa  del'  anno ! 
Bellt  mtdre  de  fioH^*' * 

a  couplet  Mrs.  Mary  smilingly  declared 
much  in  character  with  the  speaker,  Mni» 
Egerton  being  just  that  moment  fondling 
two  of  the  four  rosy  children  that  had 
been  playing  in  the  room  during  the  whole 
conversation. 

XHnner-time  put  an  end  to  this  curious 
tHe-d^titet  and  as  eating  together  was  not 
necessary  to  the  cementing  of  the  friend- 
ship of  these  ladies,  Mrs.  Mar}^  returned  to 
her  invalid;  and  Mrs.  Egerton,  sending  her 
diildren  to  their  nursery,  dressed  to  receive 
her  husband. 

*  Oh  Spring  !  youth  of  the  yefU*  \ 
Beautiful  mother  of  flowers! 
VOL.  L  K  CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  very  learned  Chapter. 

Thk  very  next  time  that  Mrs.  Egerton 
rambled  with  her  children  to  Woodleigh 
IManor,  she  found  the  solicitor  in  wcajtbfi4 
ijaood,  and  Sus^n  prettily  pouting. 

The  lady's  crime  was  sooij  ^pl^ine4i: 
jlje.  had- been  these  three  days  .crying  heij- 
fdf  sick  over  the  sorrows  of  some  fictitious 
elegante^y  QxvA  allowed  a  poorvy^om^n  iii.tlti^ 
village  to  starve  fropa  neglect. 

"  She  did  not  know  of  her  djirtress^" 

"  Pardon  me,  she  knqw.  it  well,  and  also 
kne^V  that  as  her  aunt  wa3  peculiarly  en^ 
gaged  with  R^chael,  she  must  herself  dir^ 
the  necessary  relief." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  friend  Susan  is  not  de- 
ficient in  feeling,"  said  Mrs.  Egerton,  con- 
tinuing her  advocation. 

**  She 
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•*  She  has  a  superabundance  of  sensibi- 
fcty,*'  replied  the  solicitor,  with  an  ironical 
ferpression ;  **  witness  these  swollen  eyes, 
i  tiese  pallid  cheeks :  but  sensibility  in  the 
Niodem  vocabulary,  I  fancy,  is  a  term  very 
Instinct  in  its  meaning  from  feeling ;  sen- 
ty  is  an  exquisite  emotion,  expressing 
in  tears  and  sighs,  and  every  extcr- 
fiign  of  grief— feeling,  a  secret  but  ao» 
e  principle,  without  many  gighs  or  tears, 
\g  directly  to  its  mark,  the  ameliora- 
of  sorrow.  Shall  I  call  one  the  pas- 
and  the  other  the  active  form  of  emo- 
?*• 
**  I  was  very  sorry  for  the  woman,"  said 
^*and  fully  intended  to  relieve  her." 
••  And  why  did  you  not,  child — why  did 
not?'' 

I  entirely  forgot  it,  sir." 
^  **-And  how  came  you  to  forget  it?'' 
Susan  blushed. 
"The  truth  is,"  said  Mrs.  Mary,  "that 
thoughts  have  been  absorbed  in  this 
novel." 

K  «  «  Were 
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**  Were  there  no  other  reason^  this  one 
is  sufficient  to  mark  the  pernicious  effects 
of  such  works  engrossing  the  mind,  and 
leading  it  to  neglect  its  positive  duties." 

The  solicitor  drew  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
his  niece. 

"Oh,  Susan r  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mary; 
**  you  weep  over  these  tales  of  fanjy.  Be 
assured,  my  dear  child,  this  precious  sense 
of  sympathy  was  given  you  for  nobler  pur- 
poses than  thus  to  be  expended  on  ficti- 
tious woes :  it  was  given  to  draw  you  to 
your  fellow-creatures,  to  sooth  the  griefs  of 
the  afflicted,  and  participate  the  joys  of  th^ 
fortunate;  it  was  given  to  hold  man  to 
man  in  the  sweet  bands  of  fellow-feeling.'* 

"  Yoif  shall  never  read  another  novel 
whilst  under  my  roof,"  said  the  angry  soli- 
citor. 

Susan  looked  as  much  dismayed  as  if 
her  uncle  had  sworn  to  deny  her  food  and 
clothing — "  Never  read,  uncle  !** 

"  Oh  yes,  child,  read  as  much  as  you  like 
-%-read  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  Hume*8. 

England, 
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iRnghnd,    Blair's    Lectures^    Robertson's 

i^harles  V '' 

{.  Mr-  Knowlesdon  was  proceeding,  but 
Mrs.  Mary  began  her  list — **  Or  Gisbome*s 
puties  of  Women,  Mrs.Chapone's  letters, 
Beneca's  Morals,  Paley's  Theology,  Beattie's 
Evidences,  Porteus's  Lectures." 
ll  Poor  alarmed  Susan !  she  fairly  gasped 
Kr  breath. 

J^  Mrs.  Egerton  with  difBailty  restrained 

jjJLnnile  at  the  appalling  catalogue. — "  We 

toast  not  attempt  too  violent  a  transition, 

my  good  friends,"  said  she,  in  an  implor- 

ipg  tone ;  **  the  mental  as  well  as  the  phy- 

ijdod  taste  must  be  sometimes  humoured.'* 

^  Ay,  when  diseased,"  said  tlie  solicitor. 

^'  **  Well,  I  will  allow  that  is  the  case  with 

^usan  just  now ;  her  literary  palate  is  at 

present  enervated  by  luxurious  diet,  and 

;Consequently  incapable  of  enjoying  the 

.  liniple  and  substantial  fare  you  recommend. 

those  who  have  been  eating  sweetmeats 

cannot  at  once  relish  plain  bread." 

*•  You  are  right,"  answered  Mr.  Knowles- 

K  3  don» 
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don^  "  and  are  proving  Ihe  benefi 
times  cwiferred  by  female  gentiem 
softening  the  harsh  decxees  of  man! 
dom.  My  severity  would  have  d< 
the  rational  scheme  your  milder  sent: 
have  rendered  eflBcacious." 

3Irs.  Egerton  continued  her  renu 
if  this  praise  was  bestowed  on  her  s 
nerally,  not  on  herself  particularly— 
must  gradually  raise  the  taste,  or 
please,  Susan,  loiver  the  taste,  to  the 
ard  of  reason,  before  we  recomme 
tional  reading.** 

"  Woman !  thou  wert  bom  to  < 
man — we  had  been  brutes  withoul 
exclaimed  the  solicitor. 

"  ^Vill  you  allow  me  to  recomii 
book  to  you,  Susan?" 

Susan  joyfully  complied. 

"  Have  you  ever  read  the  Vi 
Wakefield?" 

"  No,  ma  am,  but  I  have  read  t 
volumes  of  Cartemisia,  or  the  In 
Crime;  the  four  volumes  of  Roderi 
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miable  Suicide;  the  five  volumes  of 
w,   or  the  Graceful  Duellist;    the 

hi  stop!  for  pity's  sake  stop  T  said  Mrs. 
lesdon;  *•  why,  child,  you  must  be 
•ed  to  advocate  every  amiable  sin,  and 
innocent  sihner,that  adorn  the  world.'* 
.  Knowlesdon  now  began  a  very  ac- 
^arch  for  all  the  novels  the  house  shel- 
He  J)eeped  behind  every  sofa-pil- 
and  upturned  every  chair-cushion; 
drawers  were  compelled  to  yield  up 
long-collected  treasures,  and  Work- 
were  ransacked.  The  well-thumbed 
thus  amassed,  he  had  inevitably  ex- 
nated  by  fire  and  faggot,  had  not  Mrs. 
prevented  the  threatened  conflagra- 
by  suggesting  that  the  artides  were 
is  own.  Mr.  Knowlesdon  was  ready 
claim,  that  possession  is  nine-tenths 
e  law,  and  that  he  could  be  justified 
stroying  so  much  mental  poison.  But 
had  not  arrived  at  that  disdain  of  old- 
wed  maxims,  as  to  use  his  neighbour's 
erty  as  if  it  was  his  oWn,  he  marched 
K  4  to 


to  the  librarian's,  attendied  Ir^  a'Mtv 
carrying  the  well-filled  basket.  Tb 
after  a  thundering  philippic  agamst 
trash  he  delivered,  he  paid  the  astoi 
ed  shopkeeper,  and  more  calmly  st 
home  again. 

But  in  returning  the  volumes,  an  un 
seen  event  again  menaced  Susan's  1 
quillity:  one  of  the  books,  in  being  ps 
from  the  basket  to  the  counter,  let  i 
paper,  inscribed  with  Susan's  handwii 
The  eagle  eyes  of  the  solicitor  insti 
recognized  it,  and  in  muttering  tone 
read  aloud  the  following— 

^  SONNET  TO  MEMORY. 

^  Hail,  Memory !  hail !  thy  tablet  of  the  past. 
Marked  with  my  former  joys,  my  former  fears, 
Hope's  faltliless  smiles,  misfortune's  tears, 

Love*8  chequered  throbs,  and  disappointment's  bla 
The  various  recollected  scenes  of  youtli 

Rise  on  thy  page :  alas  !  how  dim  a  shade 

Curtains  the  whole !     Before  thy  pencil  fade 
My  present  joys !    Stern  record  of  the  truth. 
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boa  bidd'ttfliich  past  regretted  tceiM  return — 

tm  upoo  mj  bemrt  with  added  putter, 

lace  all  mj  tmilefl^  aud  teach  me  bat  to  mourn ; 

\r  in  the  retroipect  of  life's  fiur  day, 

smtlet  a  cloudless  dawn — soon  tempests  lower; 

11  now  amid  the  wreck  of  life  I  straj." 

•.  Knowlesdon  put  the  precious  paper 
lis  pocket,  and  on  his  way  home  be- 
onsidering  what  could  have  given  rise 
18  pathetic  composition — whether  the 
tfbrtune's  tears,  and  disappointment's 
'  had  strained  poor  Susan's  mental 
t,  because  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
her  fan,  or  the  disappointment  of  a 
bonnet  not  made  to  her  order ;  as  for 
pe's  faithless   smiles,"    he    adjudged 
I  to  a  promised  ball  not  yet  enjoyed, 
"  love's   chequered  throbs  "   he  wise- 
>propriated  to  the  service  of  the  several 
es  and  lieroines,  for  whom  Susan  had 
y  been  suffering  so  much. 
lUckily  for  the  young  lady,  she  had 
needed  to  the  sick  woman's,  and  was 
at  home  when  her  uncle  returned,  or 
K  5  she 
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she  might  have  heard  the  sonnet,  with  nc 
very  flattering  comments  subjoined.  Bui 
her  ready  obedience  softened  the  critirt 
ire,  and  for  her  exerted  virtue  she  was  par- 
doned her  deficiency  o,f  genius. 

Susan  read  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  with 
that  delight  it  must  ever  confer,  and  wai 
so  charmed  with  the  natural  and  pithy  styk 
of  the  author,  that  she  entreated  Mn. 
Egerton  to  lend  her  some  other  book  hf 
the  same  hand.  The  Traveller,  and  tha 
Deserted  Village,  were  given  to  hes^ 
Susan's  appetite  increased  by  what  it  SA 
on — again  she  applied  to  Mrs.  Egerton. 

"  1  have  no  other  entertaining  works  of 
Goldsmith's  to  introduce  to  your  acquaint* 
ancc — lie  has  written  a  History  of  Eng- 
land, but  that,  1  fear,  will  not  amuse  you.* 

Susan  desired  to  make  the  experiment: 
and  soon  found  herself  interested  beyond 
her  expectation.  The  virtues  of  real  heroe* 
warmed  her  heart  with  a  less  fugitive  glow, 
and  some  of  the  heroines  beguiled  her  o€ 
her  tear*.  When  charmed  with  the  va- 
lour 


ind  the  modesty  of  an  Edwanl,  she 
low  high  the  human  character  could 
jvated ;  and  when  she  wept  over  the 
tvs  of  the  virtuous  Anne  VuIIen,  and 
enerable  and  dignified  Stafford,  she 

have  almost  believed,  as  well  as  wisli- 
at  she  was  perusing  the  pathetic  nar- 
r  of  romance. 

T  taste  insensibly  and  gradually  re- 
:  after  regaling  on  the  page  of  a 
rtson,  or  a  Johnson,  she  ceased  to  re- 
lie  common  trash  of  circulating  libra- 

A  good  novel  was  always  acce])tal)le, 
•ave  a  pleasant  change  to  her  studies ; 
le  could  not,  as  before,  devour  all  the 
ge  of  folly  and  immorality.  She 
jht  more,  and  fanci(?d  less ;  true  liis- 
Bxercises  the  reason — ^romance  yields 
nance  to  the  imagination  alone ;  we 
►nly  reason  upon  facts. 
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CHAPTEB,  XV, 

Generosiiy  defined. 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  loved  his  profession  i 
when  its  institutes  could  serve  Uiecau 
virtue  and  social  harmony.  By  som< 
dicious  hints  to  lord  Ruthven's  agent 
lord  Tlochford*8  steward,  he  persu 
tliose  gentlemen  for  once  to  arrange 
debts  of  their  several  employers; 
James  Twist,  invested  with  his  rigl 
dues,  again  cheerfully  pursued  his  hui 
but  useful  course. 

The  solicitor,  eager  to  inform  his  i 
of  his  successful  performance  of  her 
mission,  and  seeing  her  with  Mrs.  Eg< 
purchasing  muslin  at  a  little  soi-dk 
milliner's  in  the  yillage,  followed  them 
the  shop  to  commmiicate  the  welcomi 
unexpected  news.    He  found  a  num< 

S 
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'  iS^up  of  ladies  asBetnblcd  in   the  gaily- 
*domcd  apartment,  surveying  a  box  of 
kccs  and  ribbons,  shortly  to  be  raflled  for. 
•"  This  lace  scarf  will  so  exactly  suit  your 

helegant  figure,  me'cni,''  said  the  milliner 

to  Miss  Muddleton. 
The  lady  smiled  a  gracious  assent,  and 

put  down  her  two  guineas. 
**  Such  a  lace  will  just  become  a  person 

of  your' rank,  my  lady." 
J^y  Wronghead  produced  the  golden 

coin. 
'*  Please,  ^liss  Wronghead,  to  look  at 

this  veil — I  am  much  mistaken,  me'em,  if 

it  would  not  vastly  Ixjcome  your  beautiful 

complexion,  me'em." 

Miss  Wronghead  was   very  willing  to 

make  the  experiment,  and  sweetly  replied 

-^"  Put  down  my  name." 
"  Mrs.  Egerton,  me'em,  may  I  have  the 

honour  ?  the  lace  is  not  English,  upon  my 
honour,  me'em." 

"  Oh,  every  body  of  course  will  sub- 
scribe," said  Miss  Clementina. 

«  Not 
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"  Xot  me,  certainly,**  replied  Mi 
ton,  smiling;  "  I  cannot  afford  it" 

The  reason  was  more  ridiculous  i 
resolution ;  in  short,  the  party  did 
sider  it  as  a  reason,  but  they  stare 
excuse — it  was  certainly  novel,  and 
less  so  for  being  probably  true. 

"  Not  afford  two  guineas,  yet  tc 
superb  Brussels  veil  Tat  length  mi 
Miss  Patty  Muddleton. 

The  solicitor's  eyes  did  not  elieii 
—of  love,  at  what  he  chose  to  den 
a  maliciou^s  sneer. 

Mrs.  EgGrton  gaily  replied — ^  1 
is  indeed  almost  too  splendid  for  i 
I  wear  it  because  it  Vi^!&  the  gifl  0 
ther." 

She  spoke,  imconscious  of  the 
tions  her  words  produced ;  for,  wh 
be  her  father,  to  bestow  sut*h  a  \ 
popped  into  every  head  but  her  o 
she  had  announced  that  she  never  li 
ther,  she  could  not  more  powerful 
affected  the  circle. 


he  milliner^  as  if  acquainted  witli  the 
ly  firmness  of  the  spiritless  Helena, 
1  her  no  farther ;  and  Mrs.  Knowles- 
having  expressed  her  denial  by  an 
kent  shake  of  her  head,  she  also  being 
led  invulnerable,  was  excused  all  en- 
f.  But  Mrs.  Mansel,  the  giddy  ex- 
gant  wife  of  a  portionless  younger  bro- 
was  yet  to  be  assailed. 
[  can  assure  you,  me'em,  no  person  of 
ty  is  without  such  a  suit  of  lace.'* 
le  solicitor  whispered  Mrs.  E^crton, 
he  was  convinced  tlie  most  skilful  of 
irother-pleaders  could  not  more  adroit- 
ive  managed  the  foibles  and  the  pas- 
\  of  his  hearers. 

TS.  Mansel  rose  to  pay  a  siim  she  could 
mre  to  risk  on  trifles,  but  the  negation 
trs.  Egerton  yet  sounded  hi  her  cars— 
cannot  afford  it."  She  felt  it  was  pre- 
y  lier  own  case — she  sat  down  again, 
declined  contributing  to  the  subscrip- 
u  Though  Mrs.  Mansel  pronounced 
I  determination  with  the  confusion  of  a 

criminal 
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criminal,  a  sense  of  right  gradually  stole  i- 
into  her  heart,  and  ^stilled  her  flutteriiy  ^ 
nerves;  she  ventured  to  look  up,  and  nmr  ^ 
cheered  by  the  approving  glance  of  the  up  - 
licitor,  and  the  encouraging  smiles  of  fail  ^ 
two  female  friends.  ♦  m 

But  she  had  to  withstand  the  sooin  of  | 
Miss  Clementina,  the  surprise  of  hdj^J 
Wronghead,  and  the  sarcastic  snear  of  thr^ 
tender  maiden,  Miss  Fatty  Muddleton,wb4  ; 
secretly  arranging  the  postponement  Q^. 
Twist's  payment,  moved  her  two  guineas^ 
across  the  counter,  audibly  whispering—  ; 
"  But  I  can  afford  iV  ! 

May  we  for  once  be  dully  grave,  and  | 
suggest,  that  if  people  cannot  or  will  not  I 
give  good  advice,  and  good  examples,  tiie^  4 
surely  can  refrain  from  destroying  the  good  i 
effect  of  the  example  and  precept  of  qthea. 
But  courage,  Mrs.  Mansel !  you  have  v(ffl' 
a  glorious  victory,  greater  than  ever  was 
achieved  in  the  embattled  field— a  conquest 
over  yourself,  and  you  shall  not  miss  your 
well-earned  fame. 

The 
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'  The  attehtion  of  the  company  was  at 
9ns  moment  attracted  by  a  loud  cry,  which, 
iqion  inquiry,  proved  to  be  master  Sammy 
Wnmghead  in  a  passion,  because  Frank 
li^gerton  would  not  resign  to  him  a  whip 
'lie  desired. 

^  The  mothers  interfered. — "  Give  it  up, 
(Kan,  my  dear,  like  a  little  gentleman — it  is 
m  vulgar  to  be  rude ;  and  when  children 
NMiave  prettily,  everybody  admires  them. 
m  gmtleman  is  never  in  a  passidn.*'  Such 
r%B8   the  coaxing   interposition  of  lady 

Vronghead. 

•  *•  My  dear  Frank,  oblige  your  little  play- 
tik>w ;  we  ought  always  to  be  as  kind  as 
We  can — *  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,' 
JVank,*'  said  Mrs.  Egerton. 

•  Frank's  liand  yielded  the  firmly  grasped 
ltick,for  he  understood  and  felt  his  mother's 
reasoning. 

Master  Sammy  was  too  angry  at  that 
moment  to  find  the  stimulus  of  praise  a 
compensation  for  self-denial ;  he  also  knew 
that  gentlemen  were  often  in  a  p  ?sion— ^ 

to 
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to  wit»  his  father,  brother,  and  liiide.  1 
his  mother  spoke  false  on  this  pointed 
might  have  spoken  false  in  all — ^peopled! 
not  admire  pretty-behaved  children;  1 
was  determined  not  to  be  pretty-behavti 
but  to  be  a  gentleman,  so  ran  off  with  il 
extricated  stick, 

Those  unaccustomed  to  watch  the  fnW 
mcnts  of  children  are  not  aware  how  oft 
such  trains  of  reasoning  deterihihfe  dW 
actions— how  often  the  false  premised 
the  instructor  lead  to  the  false  cotidusid 
of  the  pupil. 

"  So  different  are  the  precepts  of  fashi 
and  of  morality — so  much  at  variance- 1 
the  motives  of  the  Christian  and  the  m 
of  the  world.  But,  *  as  the  twig  is  bent  ( 
tree's  inclined'  —  we  inculcate  gentill 
and  must  not  expect  to  produce  moralit 
murmured  Mr.  Knowlesdon. 

Miss  Patty  caught  his  words,  and  imr 
diatelv  counnenced  a  verv  scientific  < 
course  upon  education.     She  managed 
subject^ ja  the  favourite  and  attractive  m< 


Ig  whA  it  nghU  bjr  pcniifing  out 
tirrong. — **  Lady  Wrongheid  did 
i&e  diildxen,  dtar  Uttle*  things ! 
[  am  Hire  I  ihatt  never  love  my* 
ber  *  Here  was  a  n^  and  a  tell- 
oe^  which,  however^  were  both  lost 
$  obdurate  solicitor.  The  lady  re- 
•^  No^  I :  jAdZ  not  love  my.  own* 
but  I  must  say,  they  are  sadly  mis-L 
l-HAmnii^  and  jumping  about, 
any  regard  to  order,  dirtying  their 
and  eating  like  |)loughboy8.  I. 
lev  such  things — I  do  love  order- 
en,,  that  behate  with  propriety, 
^ell  educated,  hold  up  their  heads, 
Ar  clothes  neat  and  dean,  and  eat 
tuals  in  a  genteel  manner.** 
PMty  delivered  this  pretty  piece  of 
with  the  air  of  a  philosopher,  and 
Mr.  Enowlesdon  took  no  manner 
( of  it;  we  record  it  in  our  page,  as 
(idium  of  good  education,  for  the 
KH  of  all  those  whom  it  may  con* 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Egerton  now  retired  with  her 
ing  boy. 

•*  What  an  odd  woman !"— **  How 
trous  stingy  !** — *'  How  vastly  mean  T 
the  several  epithets  conferred  upon 

**  Do  not  say  so— -do  not  think  sc 
claimed  Susan,  in  a  burst  of  enthu 
**  Mrs.  Egerton  is  the  most  libera 
most  disinterested  of  women."* 

"  Assertion  is  no  proof,"  replied  th 
solicitor;  **  give  us  evidence, give  u 
Susan." 

"  The  poor  shopkeeper,  unde."* 

"  Well,  child,  what  has  that  to  d 
Mrs.  Egerton?  What  is  there  in  co 
between  the  distress  of  the  one  ai 
virtue  of  the  other?" 

"  llemember  what  she  gave  them 

"  A  couple  of  shillings,  perhaps? 
Miss  Muddleton. 

"  A  couple  of  guineas,  madam,"  a 
ed  Susan,  proudly  j  "  and  would 
done  more,  but ?• 
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But  she  could  not  aflford  it^**  interposed 
i  Muddleton. 

Trae,  madam,"  retorted  Susan ;  **  and 
lis  reason  she  prefers  honesty  to  gene- 

Or  rather  say,  the  one  cannot  exist 
out  the  other,**  said  Mr.  Knowlesdon. 
iss  Fatty  purtestcd  she  did  not  under- 
I  these  speeches,  with  that  pretty  air 
ivenile  ignorance,  sometimes  assumed 
laidens  of  fifty,  when  aping  the  artless 
>f  maidens  of  fifteen. 
I  fancy,  madam,**  continued  Mr* 
wlesdon,  *'  my  niece  means,  that  the 
she  has  the  honour  to  advocate  attends 
te  claims  of  justice  before  those  of  li- 
lity,  that  she  honestly  pays  her  debts 
re  she  generously  gives  even  a  shilUng^ 
that  when  she  makes  a  promise  she 
)rms  it.'* 

iss  Patty  Muddleton  followed  Her  in- 
es  no  farther,  but  even  looked  with 
tbie  sweetness  upon  the  unmerciful 

lawyer. 
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Iaw}^er,  as  he  added — *'  There  is  no 
thing  as  generosity  without  justice"  f 
We  do  think  that,  without  any  excef  ? 
tion,  Mr.  Solidtor  Knowlesdon  was  tbi> 
most  ill-bred,  rude,  cross-grained  badidkt:' 
in  tlie  British  empire. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


Bachelor^s  Wives. 

Miss  Patty  Muddleton  walked  home,  deep- 
ly meditating  on  the  words  of  the  solicitor. 
She  had  long  desired  to  accurately  in- 
form herself  what  was  the  kind  of  woman 
this  gentleman  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  Mrs.  Knowlesdon — .not  perhaps 
without  more  than  faint  hopes  that  the 
materials  might  be  found  in  Miss  Patty 
Muddleton;  and  then,  how  easy  to  bring 
them  into  action  and  observation! 

Whether 
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.  Whether  it  was  with  continually  reacU 
ing  Milton's  descr^)tion  of  Eve  (that  wife 
pf  obsol^t^  fashion),  or  the  frequent  peru- 
jB|dip£the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs,  whidhi 
4^iaeatearthat  odd  antediluvian  personage, 
f^  a  virtuous  woman,"  we  know  not,  but 
fissuredly  Mr.  Knowlesdon  had  very  Go- 
IjUc  ideas  of  the  lovely  sex,  and  such  as  he 
«Quld  never  expect  to  see  realized. 

Miss  Fatty  was  aware  of  all  this,  ^nd 
was  willing  not  only  to  convince  the  silly 
man  of  the  impossibility  of  his  hcau.  ideal 
being  realized,  but  also  that,  all  things  con- 
mdered,  she  was;  herself  as  near  the  mark  as 
oould  be  found  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Opportuinities  are  never  sedulously 
sought  without  being  found.  We  may 
have  made  this  remark  before,  and  we 
jqaay  make  it  again,  for  it  is  one  we  very 
earnestly  desire  to  enforce,  and  must  there- 
fore be  forgiven  if  we  introduce  it  w  every 
iippropri^te  occasion. 

'    Mr.  Knowlesdon  attended  lady  Wrong- 
.  Jbiead^to  the  Hall  that  very  day,  and  dined 

there 
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there  at  her  request    During  dinner  «M^ 
Gabriel  thanked  his  lady  for  making  mMM 
alterations  in  her  household^  according  to. 
his  suggestion.    We  do  not  say  that 
was  owing  to  the  singularity  of  the 
quiescence  that  the  gentleman  felt  ao  pff« 
ticularly  grateful,  for  our  business 
now  is  to  record  the  speech  tlierebyii 
duced  from  the  lawyer,  who,  with 
energy  of  a  poet,  exclaimed** 

**  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
Tn  womnn,  than  to  study  household  good.'' 

This  was  exactly  the  opening  Miss  Pattf  ^ 
panted  for,  and  she  therefore  eagerly  fis 
him  to  the  subject,  by  saying,  with  a  | 
cious  smile — :"You  are  so  fond  of 
Griselda,  in  Spencer's  Fairy  Qweenr*       «^^ 

''  Ma'am !"  said  the  solicitor,  looking  iM 
her  with  astonishment.  '3 

Miss.  Patty  saw  that  astonishmeQt  was 
the  expression  of  his  features,  and  kno\!^ 
ing  it  could  only  be  astonishment  at  bar 
learning,  with  a  simper  continued  her  ^s^- 

play. 
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hy>-^  Grisdda  was  certainly  a  diarming 

Hiiure.'' 

^  I  was  quoting  from  MiIton»  ma^am — 

hras  speaking  of  Eve,  ma'am,**  said  the 

Mtitatp  recovering  the  use  of  his  speech. 

eff  And  Griselda  is  described  by  Chau- 

H^ih  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,**  said 

liGobriel,  slyly. 

pl^  Well,  Griselda,  or  Eve,  or  Helena-all 

le  good  women  of  the  poets  are  alike,** 

U  the  undismayed  spinster. 

^  Andromache,  she  would  have  said,** 

^ispered  sir  Gabriel  in  audible  tones. 

^But  Miss  Patty  was  on  other  thoughts 

latent,  and  encouraged,  rather  than  con- 

bnded,  by  the  arch  smile  playing  round 

jb^ solicitor's  mouth,  calmly  proceeded  in 

jjo*  investigation  of  his  heart — '*  And  what 

Pof  Griselda*s  conduct  do  you  most  ap- 
e?** 
^  I  disapprove  the  whole  of  it,**  replied 
\  Knowlesdon. 

Miss  Patty  was  confounded  into  a  mo- 

Mntary  pause,  which  being  an  event  of 

▼OL*  I.  i4  rare 
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,f  are  occurrence,  Miss  Wrongbead  gladly 
seized  to  address  her  uncle — "  Tben^  I  sup- 
j)Ose,  Eve  is  your  favourite;  but  I  bope 
,you  don't  mean  to  say  Eve  is  a  pippeor 
model  for  modem  ladies?" 

"  And  why  not,  niece?" 

**  Oh !  fiiie  knew  nothing—^^bselulety 
nothing-" 

"  She4cnewber  duty,  obeyed  her  hus- 
band, loved  her  children — ^what  furthor 
knowledge  need  she  to  have  possessed?^  . 
•  Miss  Patty  was  inexpressibly  charmed; 
her  trembling  heart  assured  her  she  too 
•eould  do  all  this. 

''  But,  uncle,  she  had  no  acoDinplish- 
tnents,"  exclaimed  Clementina 

"  A  fig  for  accomplishments !"  cried  ifae 
.^icitor ;  "  they  are  of  no  use,  but  to  mdoe 
^Is  fantastic,  and  wives  frivolous— rNot 
that  women  often  condescend  to  exert  tbenr 
•iBCdoraplishments  o^er  they  ore  married ; 
that  is,  afler  accomplishments,  like.ihe 
^cheese  and  baccxi  in  a  trap,  have  caught 
the  prey  for  which  they  were  eKhttttted." 

Miss 


:  ISSbs  Patty's  eyes  twinkled  with  jay,  but 
she  suppres^d  her  transports,  and  sweetly 
murmured-^**  Oh  fie,  Mr.  Knowlesdon !" 

**  Accomplishments  are  very  well  in 
Aeir  way,**  said  Mrs.  Mary ;  "  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  youth — often  becoming,  but 
never  necessary.'* 

.  '^Oh!  I  have  no  objection  to  accom- 
plishments  in  themselves,**  said  the  solici- 
^ ;  **  but  I  urn  angry  when  they  take 
precedence  of  more  useful  knowledge.  It 
is  like  wearing  ruffles  without  a  shirt." 
.  Miss  Patty  was  forced  to  hold  a  fan  before 
her  blushing  cheeks,.9nd  sighed,  but  could 
not  speak.  . 

"  You  bachelors  have  such  odd  notions  !** 
nid  lady  Wropgbead. 

**  That  I  allow,  sister;  for  in  our  world 
rf  matrimony,  our  wives  are  humble,  and 
oui  children  duteous.*' 

Liady  Wronghead  flung  her  chair  back 
£t)]n  ^ite  l^ble,  and  Miss  Wronghead  put 
up.  her  nether  lip. 

JVIi^s  Pjitty,  sjyimming  in  bliss,  meekly 
L  2  inquired, 
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inquired,  what  was  Mr.  Knowlesdon'iiidea 
of  a  good  wife? 

The  solicitor  ruhbed  his  forehead,  which 
made  the  baronet  facetiously  observe,  he 
was  sure  his  brother  was  thinking  of  ina-^ 
trimony ;  but  Miss  Fatty  leaned  fbrwardo^ 
with  such  an  air  of  attention,  that  Mr..- 
Knowlesdon  saw  he  must  make  some  re 

ply. 

**  What  think  you  of  Prior's  Fmiiiii  ^, 
brother?"  said  ISIrs.  Mary. 

'*  That  had  I  been  Henry,  I  should  hav^^c 
heartily  despised  her,"  replied  the  solicitot*^ 

"  And  Griselda,  uncle  ?** 

"  Worse  and  worse,  Susan.    The  nut> 
brown  maid  only  concedes  her  own  dig- 
nity— her  own  happiness;    but  Griselds    j   * 
calmly  sacrifices  the  fame,  the  lives  of  her   |rii 
children,  and  does  the  very  opposite  to   iicf; 
Milton's  Eve — 'good  works  in  her  husband  j 
to  promote."  | 

*'  Ah !  I  see  Eve  is  your  favourite — ^the   j^ 
unaccomplished  Eve,"  said  Miss  Patty. 

•*  Not  unaccomplished,    madam,**    an- 
swered 
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niPered  the  solicitor,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
spinster;  *'  Adam  calls  her  'daughter  of 
GSod  and  man,  accomplished  Eve." 
.  Miss  Patty  was  completely  confounded, 
but  the  baronet, .  to  her  unspeakable  re- 
lief, added-^'*  But  in  those  days,  brother 
KinQwlesdon,  the  accomplishments  of  wo- 
liien  were  not  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
ladies  now-a-days." 

We  give  sir  Gabriel  great  credit  for  his 
Bocurate  appropriation  of  terms,  in  distin- 
guishing women  of  old  from  ladies  of  mo- 
demlimes. 

**  Well,  I  never  heard  of  a  single  ac- 
Qomplishment  displayed  by  Eve,"  said  Misi 
Clementina. 

.  **  Ladies  may  have  accomplishments 
virithout  displaying  them,"  replied  the  so- 
licitor, dryly. 

Miss  Patty  began  to  revive. 

The  gentleman  continued  his  remarks — 

*  Yet  t  imagine  the  consort  of  Adam  was 

not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  ele- 

L  3  gances 
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gances  that  embellish  life,  and  the  aitali 
solace  it,  for  she  not  only 

*  due  at  her  boar  prepared 

For  dinner  savoury  fmits,  of  taste  to  ph/aui 
True  appetite^  and  oot  din-eUsk  thiiit/ 

"  But 

'.  'I 

'  She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoiighls  intent, 
Wliut  cliuice  to  choose  for  delictfcy  beil^-^ 
^Vhut  crder,  so  contrivM  as  not  to  ifiix' 
Tasted,  not  well  joined,  ideleg&nt,  bnt  brlilg 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  n^itb  kindliest  cfanii^rcf/ 

*  Then  f  trews  the  gruwitl 
t^'ith  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  urffur.ie.i." 

As  the  i^licitor  stopped  to  take  brea 
the  barqjiet  I'emarked  the  housewifely  si 
and  industry  of  Eve ;  but  My.  Knowl 
don  shortly  ]>roceoded — '*  Then  for  1 
taste  m  attire — 

< Eve 

I'luleclvCil  save  \^iih  herself,  more  lovely  foir 
Thuu  woou-Mvmph — * 

*  That  vvhiU  seeii/d  fair  in  all  the  world,  seeni'd  noi 
Mcdn,  or  in  her  summ'J  up,  in  hercontain'd.* 


^  Grace  ir&s  in  all  kcor  bt«pt-^Heiv*a  in  her  eje^ 
.  Xa  every  gcMujra  digiutj  uad  luve*'' 

**  Do  you  call  tbi»  her  dress?'  asked 
lementina^ 

^  She  needed  no  other,"  replied  tlie  so^ 
iptor,  and  eagerly  continued  liis  quoto- 

E    '  Her  innocence  and  virgin  modesty. 

Her  Tirtoe,  and. the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

I ,  That  would  be  woo'd^  and  not  unsoaght  be  wonr* 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired, 
There  more  desirable ;  or  to  say  alt, 
Knture  herself^  though  pure  of  sinful  thought/ 
*  With  looks  more  cheerful  and  serene 

K  Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world/ 

r**  There's  a  catalogue  of  womanly  adorn* 
Bent  1"  cried  the  solicitor, 
[-'  "  Of  all  the  charming  vesture,**  said  sir 
Gabnel,    **  her  virgin   modesty,  though 
inost  attractive,  is  most  obsolete." 
The  sohcitor  glanced  his  eye  on  the 
^ening  cheek  of  the  fair  Clementina, 
Wd  then  recurred  to  Eve. 
**  How  she  proves  her  active  industry, 
L  4  when 
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when  she  rose,  and  went  forth  among  1 
fruits  and  flowers,  to  visit  how  they  pt 
pered,  bud,  and  bloom — 

*  Iler  earliest  visitation  and  ber  last/ 

"  Or  with  her  husband-* 

'  On  to  tlieir  morning's  rural  ivork  thej  bastei 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers.'' 

*'  Dews !"    exclaimed  the  baronet ; 
wonder  whether  modem  ladies  know 
meaning  of  the  word?*^ 

"  Modern  ladies  see  the  dew  before  ti 
sleep,  an4  Eve  when  she  awoke — ^tha 
all  the  difference,"  said  the  solicitor. 

*'  But  you  say  nothmg  of  her  wil 
qualities,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  Miss  Pa 
with  a  simper. 

"  They  were  all  summed  up  in  c 
ma'am — obedience." 

"  Oh,  the  rude  bachelor !"  thought  1 
Wronghead,  with  a  frown. 

"  Only  bachelor  notions !"  thought  A 
Patty,  with  a  smile. 

"  Ignorant  uninitiated  bachelor  1"  thou 
isix  Gabriel^  with  a  sigh. 


l^yiie  ancon^ious  bachelor  eontmued  liisf 
I^Mddatory  extracts^-*'*  Mark  how  prettily 
lie  tells  her  husband-^ 

^Wbot  thou  biddeHe 
IToapguMi  I  obty  »  to  God  orduins ; 
G«k1  it  thf  law,  ikou  nine  ^  tu  kuow  no  morar 
Is  woinaB^v  bappittt  ksowledge.  Mid  bev  pnuie.*^ 

f  Here  fhe  solicitor  made  a  long,  and,  the 
■rty  thought^  an  awkward  pause^and  tl>eu 
nursued  his  repetition-^ 

**  Oh  9o1«  inr  viKom  1117  thougbu  find  all  neposa^ 
SJy  glory,  my  perfect  ion,  glad  I  tee 
<  Tby  fkce  and  inuru  returned.' 

'  Thou,  therefore,  now  ad  rise — 
With  thy  permission  then — 

I  go*?' 

Again  the  solicitor  was  silent,  and  sir 
(UnrieT,  as  if  quite  forgetful  what  he  was^ 
)r  where  he  was»  most  unseasonably  and 
dergetically  subjoined—-  ' 

*'  Oh  I  wh«»  meet  now 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  joined'?^ 

L  5  R 


It  wai9  floindense  taking  lady  Wrong* 
head's  hands,  and  trying  to  look  as  if  li 
was  sorry  for  what  he  had  said,  or  wilHfll 
to  believe  himself  a  favoured  exception 
for  contrition,  in  some  cases  and  to  smn 
people^  only  adds  to  the  weight  of  crim 
and  gives  a  better  occasion  of  expressingi 
Lady  WrongBead  drew  away  her  luu 
with  a  repulsive  **  Pshaw  T  just  as  theS 
judging  solicitor,  first  admiring  the  genti 
ness  of  the  humble-minded  Eve,  enthusu 
tically  repeated— 

**  So  dieered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and — she  was  cheered 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  lot  fall 

From  either  eye,  and  wiped  ihem  with  her  hair<»* 

The  grf^cious  drops  of  sweet  rennorse 

And. pious  awe,  that  feared  to  have  offended.* 

** Charming!  charming!''  exclaimed  1 
solicitor. 

JSIiss  Patty  was  listening  with  smili 
attention,  happy  to  remember  at  that  n 
ment  that  a  lady  can  cry  whenever  \ 
pleases, 

«1 


' .  ^  Yet  she  knows  how  to  a$aert  ber  dig* 
Ktf  when  unjustly  accused;'  said  Mr« 
pJBOwlesdon — 

^'  ""To  wham  U«e virgin  mnjestj  of  Ere^ 

^'Jls  one  who  Umt?*^  aud  some  unkiucincss  meets, 

jpWkh  sweet  ^stere  composure  thus  replied — 

spring  of  heaven  and  earib,  and  all  earth*!  Lord*^ 

bjBis  fraud  is  then  thy  (ear,  which  plain  infers 
[Thy  equal  fear,  that  my  firm  faith  mid  love 
pCan  by  his  fraud  be  shaken,  or  seduced ; 
^Thoughts,  whi4:h  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  brcnst, 
Adam,  misthought  of  her,  to  thee  so  dear  ?** 

**  A  woman  of  no  mind*-— no  spirit,*'  said 
kdy  Wronghead,  contemptuously. 

The  advocate  of  Eve  was  instantly  on 
tbe  alert—"  Nay,  lady  Wronghead,  whcu 
I  (be  left  the  angel  sagely  conversing  witlip 
(br  husband,. 

'  She  went  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  Iter  ear 

Of  what  was  high;  such  pleasure  she  reserved— 

Adam  rehuiog^^slie  sole  audit  rcss, 

IJer  husband  the  relator  she  pFefer»;d/ 

h  6  «  Well 
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.    u  yj-^  might  Adam  exdaim— ^ 


-'  When  I  approacli 


Her  luTelioesSy  so  ab3olute  she  seemsy 
And  in  bene! f  complete,  so  weli  to  know 
Her  cwn,  that  what  fehe  wills  to  do,  or  saj. 
Seems  wisest^  virtuouse^ty  discreetesty  best : 
All  higher  knowle<ige  in  her  presence  fiUb 
Degraded ;  wi:>dbm  in  discourse  with  ber 
Loses  discoantenanced,  and  like  folly  shews;     - 
Actlioritj  and  reason  on  ber  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionallj;  and  to  consnromnte  all. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness^  their  seat 
Build  in  her  lorelieit,  and  create  an  ai»  e  ^ 

About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  pbced/' 

**  You  will  never  be  married,*  said 
Gabriel — a   remark   that  darkened  la 
Wronghead*s  frown,  and  banished  U 
Patty's  smile. 


Cllft 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


strident  Maxims,  and  Modish  Commenis. 

Vn  increased  attack  of  her  disonlcr  had 
eiidcred  Mrs.  Rachael  Wroiighcad  mote 
>han  usually  exacting  of  Mm.  Mary'.s  tiaie 
mid  patience*    Many  were  tlio  days  and 
nights  that  lady  had  spent  witiiout  remisr 
uon  in  the  sick  chamber — yet  more  nume- 
rous the  petulant  and  irritating  rem<>u.«H 
trances  she  had  endured,  not  only  with  un- 
feplying  gentleness,  but  returned  with  un« 
deviating  kindness — But  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  all  this !  the  busy  world,  that 
Wtts  perhaps  at  those  very  moments  sati- 
rizing the  seclusion-loving  old  maid — ri- 
diculing as  stinginess  the  selfish  economy 
tlwt  enabled  her  to  humour  the  ex]:)ensivc 
^Mms  of  capricious  appetite — scoming  as 
^^(11  the  meekness  that  resigned  all  selfisli 

pleasure* 
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pleasure,  to  administer  comfort  to  repining 
waywardness.  But  Mrs.  Mary  was  eon- 
tented  to  endure  such  opprobrium  in  silent 
forbearance — she  awaited  her  fiat  from  a 
higher  tribunal 

Mrs.  Egerton  devoted  all  her  leisure  to 
sharing  and  ameliorating  the  confinement 
and  the  cares  of  her  friend.  With  one  of 
her  children  she  daily  visited  the  skk^ 
Foom,  and  only  left  it  when  the  wishes  c£ 
her  husband,  or  the  claims  of  her  nursery,, 
required  her  presence  at  the  abbey^ 

It  was  unfortunate^  that  at  such  a  time 
the  family  at  the  Hall  could  not  spare  a  mo^ 
meut  for  the  invalid.  Lady  Wronghead, 
indeed,  when  she  chanced  to  ride  that  way^ 
generally  stopped  her  carriage  to  make  her 
hurried  inquiries,  and  sometimes  more 
hurried  visit ;  and  we  believe  did  once  con- 
descend to  ccMivey  some  fine  grapes  to  poor 
mter  Rachael,  at  the  request  of  sir  Gabriel; 
but  she  found  the  sight  and  the  &meU  of 
the  luxuriant  basket  so  much  too  power* 
ful  for  her  delicate  senses^  tliat  she  vowed 

she 


le  would  never  admit  such  another  pack- 
ge  into  her  chariot. 

The  fevered  lips  of  the  sufferer  must 
berefore  have  remained  unmoistened  by 
be  grateful  fruity  had  not  sir  Gabriers 
Andness  discovered  other  means  of  for- 
kvrding  to  her  the  best  produce  of  his 
tathouse.  But  he  said  nothing  of  this  ar- 
Ingement  to  his  tender  f:ponse,  nor  did  he 
lake  a  retaark  when  he  stiw  her,  within  a 
l^k  after  her  late  vow,  stow  a  melon  and 
iviro  pine-apples  into  the  front  pocket  of 
ler  carriage,  as  a  present  to  the  longing 
idy  Ruthven. 

Jack  would  certainly  have  drawn  some 
iwkward  comparisons,  as  he  handed  ills 
nether  and  her  load  into  the  vehicle,  but 
nr  Gabriel  caught  the  laughing  quizzing 
glance  of  his  eye,  and,  with  an  authority  he 
seklom  exerted,  commanded  his  silence— 
for  sir  Gabriel  never  willingly  caused  pain 
to  any  human  being. 

•  Jack  bowed  acquiescence,  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  alone  with  hU  fiither,  ex- 
<  claimed 
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claimed-^"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  all  very  i 
you  do  good  for  the  sake  of  bene 
others — ^my  mother  for  the  purpose  < 
grandizing  herself.  Everj^  body  wi 
and  hear  of  lady  Ruthven's  pines  an< 
Ion — ^nobody  will  either  see  or  hear  of 
Rachael's  grapes  but  her  insignificant 

Miss  Patty  also  had  found  it  ino 
nicnt  to  call  of  late  at  Woodleigh  TSi 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  a»  sh* 
pretty  regular  in  her  visits  upon  Mrs.  I 
when  she  and  her  brother  sat  togetl 
their  front  parlour,  and  would  even  ey 
abundance  of  sceptibUity  for  dear  Rae 
dreadful  state,  and  even  once,  inawa] 
up  stairs  with  the  lightness  of  a  syl 

Kachaers  chawiber,  to ^look  at  hen 

the  glass,  arrange  her  curls,  her  cap 
her  pelisse — remind  Mrs.  Kacfaael 
many  kind  friends  she  possessed,  how  ] 
she  ?uzd  to  be  thankful  J^r,  and  ther 
down  stairs  again. 

Reader,  the  solicitor  had  been  fixim  I 
-We  do  not  often  expose  the  secrets  c 

fri 
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friends,  but  we  thought  it  right  to  do  so: 
here,  to  save  our  &vourite,  the  amiable 
Miss  Patty,  from  the  charge  of  caprice, — 
Can  all  who  peruse  these  pages  lay  their 
hands  on  their  hearts,  and  declare,  they 
have  only  betrayed  confidence  from  as  up- 
right motives? 

Mrs.  Rachael  was  usually  more  harassed 
than  consoled  by  the  pop  visits  of  Miss 
Muddleton — she  seemed  to  think  it  rather 
cruel  ^to  be  told  **  how  much  she  had  to 
be  thankful  for,"  whilst  stretched  on  her 
bed,  racked  by  convulsion,  every  sense, 
dimmed,  and  every  limb  contracted;  but 
as  some  people  may  agree  with  her  in  opi- 
nion, we  will  not  risk  censure,  by  contra- 
dieting  the  propriety  of  her  sentiments. 

Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  had  heard  of 
Mrs.  Egerton's  daily  visits  to  his  sick  aunt, 
and  always  contrived  to  encounter  her  in 
some  attractive  costume :  at  one  time  he. 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  his  groom, 
in  his  long  frock,  coloured  neckcloth,  and 
loose  pantaloons,  and  in  truth  his  maimera 

then 
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then  best  accordod  with  Ins  garb;  atai 
other  tirne^  he  might  have  been  deemed^ 
dancing-master  of  the  villageyin  his-spnu 
coat,  delicate  silk  stockings^  and  low-ei 
riioes;  here  indeed  his  mien  waited  not  i 
exactly  with  his  dress,  but  in  eiliier  case 
might  be  pretty  safely  announced  that  1 
looked  like  any  thing  but  a— gentlemao 
If  the  darling  scheme  of  thisaccomplisi 
ed  youth  in  gaining  the  heart  of  Hdei 
is  remembered,  it  will  be  quickly  diviBi 
that  these  meetings  were  not  acddaiia 
In  sooth,  the  beau  sought  by  every  conifa 
vance  art  could  devise,  by  every  blandid 
ment  flattery  could  suggest,  to  win  that  em 
prey — a  woman's  heart  He  sighed  < 
smiled,  as  she  looked  grave  or  gay — ^moul 
ed  his  movements  to  every  grac^ul  atj 
tude,  modulated  his  voice  to  every  vari< 
feeling — talked  of  domestic  happiness  wil 
rapture,  deprecatcni  the  forms  of  society  wil 
asperity,  and  sometimes  ventured  to  hii 
tlie  delights  of  love  returned.  How  1 
managed  it  we  know  not,  but  he  eviden 
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let  lost  than  gained  ground  by  \m 
itie^  and  had  tlie  misery  to  lind  most 
best  speeches  misconstrued.  There 
cahn  sobriety  in  the  manner^  a  steady 
sense  in  the  language,  an  intelligent 
sion  in  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Egerton,  that 
[  all  his  efirontery — and  really,  to  do 
istice,  Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  had 
)U  share  of  this  quality.  In  shorty 
end  of  a  few  weeks,  the  gentleman 
impelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  to  rest*ue 
f  from  the  disgrace  of  capitulation ; 
I  of  being  the  conqueror,  he  found 
f  the  conquered — instead  of  having 
5t  his  }K)wer,hehad  to  feel  herniercy 
:'c.d  of  gaining  her  heart,  he  found  he 
•st  his  own.  It  was  ever  afterwaixls 
ig  to  see  the  discomfited  beau,  iu 
esence  of  the  woman  whose  lijjht 
e  had  so  confidently  anticipated  to 
-his  eye  sinking  beneath  her  cahn 
,  his  cheek  reddening  at  her  slight- 
nment.  Nor  could  he  boast  the  cold 
rt  of  having  for  a  moment  disturbed 

the 
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the  lady's  domestic  tranquiDity,  or 
the  confidence  of  her  husband:  Mo 
Egerton  would  have  as  easily  been 
of  the  butterflies  that  fluttered  arot 
Helena. 

Mrs.  Egeri^n  is  no  favourite  of  i 
may  be  readily  supposed,  her  tame 
being  more  calculated  to  embelli 
^Spiritless  scenes  of  domestic  Jife  t 
gild  the  pages  of  a  novel.  She  did  i 
worthy  publicity — ^nothing  that  cc 
talked  of;  her  favourite  motto  was, 
privacy  is  the  sphere  of  woman.** 

Her  conduct,  therefore,  towards 
Wronghead,  Esq.  we  can  neither  a 
nor  justiiy;  for  what  harm  can  j 
arise  from  a  wife  ^ving  gracious  ena 
ment  to  the  innocent  familiarities' 
bachelor  acquaintance — ^lolling  on  t 
of  one,  and  striking  another  with  he 
looking  grave  when  no  harm  isintei 
shew  she  was  thinking  of  what  mig' 
been  intended,  and  laughing  at  p 
rudeness,  to  prove  her  forgiving 
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nature^  with  a  laudaUe  disdain  of  the 
maxim  ascribed  to  Ccesar — "It  is  not 
enough  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuous — slie 
must  also  appear  so  ?'* 

We  can  only  recollect  two  rather  dis- 
agreeable consequences  likely  to  ensue 
from  such  pretty  trifling:  first,  the  chance 
of  giving  pain  to  a  husband — and  what 
woman  of  spirit  cares  for  that  ?  Nay,  if 
the  silly  man  chooses  to  be  jealous,  this  is 
fte  best  mode  of  curing  him;  for  since 
jealousy  cannot  exist  without  love,  the 
deuce  is  in  it,  if  by  destroying  his  love  he 
will  not  also  be  cured  of  his  jealousy. 
Secondly,  the  general  opinion  that  the  most 
ibandoned  profligate  will  not  presume  to 
violate  a  female's  delicacy, by  a  look,  a  word, 
an  act,  of  undue  freedom,  if  that  female 
does  not,  by  the  beforementioned  levity, 
give  licence  and  encouragement  to  his  folly. 
fience  such  pretty  trifling  is  deemed  too 
often  the  precursor  of  deeper  error;  the 
ivoman  who  begins  with  excusing  levity 
oo  often  finishes  by  participating  guilt.-— 
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Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  her  to  aroid  boft 
these  chances — the  risk  of  her  husbenA 
peace  and  attachment — of  her  own  viftiie 
and  happiness ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Pride  and  Dignity. 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Egerton's  visits  to  Mrs. 
iVlary  Knowlesdon,  she  became  acquainted 
"with  a  new  character.  Mrs.  Barbara  Maode 
%vas  an  elderly  maiden  of  humble  rank, . 
and  still  humbler  fortune  ;  the  smidl-pox 
had  not  only  deeply  scarred  her  face,  but 
destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  her  eyw, 
the  rheumatism  (caught  by  plunging  into 
a  stream  to  save  a  cottager's  drowning  chil^ 
liad  fixed  in  her  left  fcnee,  and  rendered 
her  movements  slow  and  awkward.  Her 
small  fortune  was  made  yet  smaller  by  the 
"perfidy  of  the-supposed  friend  to  whom  it 

wa^ 
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WM  confided.  Her  health  had  been  severe- 
fy  iujuxed  by  a  long  attendance  on  a  sick 
brother,  who  at  length  had  died  in  her 
imis,  and  left  two  pennyless  or^iliJUis,  sole- 
ly dependent  on  her  benevolence.  Thus 
uture  and  fortune  had  conspired  to  afflict 
and  oppress  her;  yet,  with  unaccount- 
lUe  perversity,  this  old  woman  would  bo 
lutppy  and  cheerful  amidst  adversity, would 
4)6  respectable  amidst  poverty  and  insigni- 
ficance. 

The  increased  illness  of  Mrs.  Rachael, 
nd  the  consequent  more  rigid  confinc- 
'laent  of  Mrs.  Mary,  were  sufficient  reasons 
to  bring  this  compassionate  mortal  to  the 
mck  chamber ;  enlivening  them,  not  with 
^delicious  tales  of  double-distilled  and  dou- 
ble-retailed  scandal,  and  anecdotes  of  ego- 
itiana— "  how  ill  she  behaved — how  rudely 
Ae  spoke — how  kindly  /  acted — how  calm- 
ly I  interfered;"  but  with  cheering  details 
o(  poverty  relieved,  of  prosperity  enjoyed— 
''rtio  was  kindr— who  was  generous— who 
*»3  humble. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Egerton  of  course*  expected  liQ 
merit  b^ieath  so  much  deformity  andr 
garity,  and  was  disposed  to  turn  with  ( 
gust  from  the  decrepid  mortal*  perched 
a  chair  much  too  high  for  her  dangling 
— she  anticipated  little  candour  fifom 
sharp  features,  rapid  enunciation,  and  ] 
bred  air  of  the  stranger,  but  bad  soon  o 
to  blush  for  her  premature  judgment, 
listened  with  admiration  and  respec 
sentiments  equally  the  expression  qf  a 
and  feeling. 

Reader,  ^'  it  is  not  all  gold  that  gliti 
— the  most  precious  diamonds  are  fb 
encrusted  with  a  coarse  and  unlovely 
ve;ing. 

As  soon  as  IVIrs.  Barbara  saw  that 
friends  were  enlivened  with  more  ag 
able  society,  she  arose  to  depart — "  I 
go  home — I  can  be  of  no  further  use.** 

"  Then  now  stay  for  our  pleasure,"  . 
Mrs.  Mary,  with  kind  earnestness. 

**  Pleasure !  I  only  pretend  to  give  h 

•  And  why  of  count? 
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ind  leave  pleasure  to  be  conferred  by  the 
yfMmgf  the  gay,  the  lovely."  She  smiled 
in  perfect  good- humour  as  her  eye  glanced 
tovrards  Mrs.  Egerton. 
;  •*  You  have  forgotten,"*  replied  Helena, 
^  to  add  to  youth,  beauty,  and  gaiety,  the 
6nly^uaUty  that  can  give  those  charms^ 
imposing  as  they  are,  the  power  to  please.* 

?*  What  have  I  forgotten?"  asked  Mrs- 
Barbara. 

'  *•  Good  tempCT,"  said  Mrs.  Egerton,  em- 
phatically;  "  without  which,  youth,  beauty 
and  gaiety,  are  but  worthless,  though  shm- 
ing  attributes." 

Mrs.  Barbara  understood  the  practice 
better  than  the  precept — ^how  to  act,  better 
than  how  to  comment,  and  left  to  Mrs. 
Egerton  the  rare  union  of  conduct  and  of 
maxim. 

•  When  the  poor  cripple  rose  to  depart, 
ber  limping  gait  attracted  Mrs.  Egertou's 
attention.—**  You  must  not  go  alone." 

••  I  am  sorry  Susan  is  not  here,  to  give 
^oii'her  arm,"  said  Mrs.  Mary. 

•  YGL.:i.  U  Susau 
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Susan  had  in  fact  disappeared  at  the  finfc 
glimpse  of  the  *^  tiresome  old  maid/' thougl^ 
be  it  known,  the  tiretome  old  maid  had 
come  that  morning,  purposely  "  to  relieve 
pretty  Miss  Susan,"  and  to  give  that  young 
lady  an  opportunity  of  walking  abroad. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? — "  You  ahatt 
accept  ray  arm,"  said  Mrs.  Egert<m. 

**  You,  madam !  you  creeping  through 
the  village  to  succour  me  /" 
.  Mrs.  Egerton  sighed  to  thii>k  how  little 
kindness  this  benevolent  being  mudt  hava 
experienced,  to  justify  this  exclamation  of 
surprise ;  and  Mrs.  Mary  smiled  at  the  ao- 
oent  placed  on  the  two  pronouns*,  me  and 
you — the  difference  between  meum.  and: 
tuum  had  nev^r  before  met  hec  ear  ao  dis« 
tjjiguished. 

Mrs.  Barbara,  to  her  increased  diamayj, 
discovered  tiiat  she  had  not  to  combat  with 
a  benevolence  that  exhausted  itself  in- 
words,  or  satisfied  itself  with  professioBgf^. 
and  soon  found  herself  "creeping  through 
the  village,",  leaping:  CM  the  arm  of  the 

.  youBg, 


fovmgf  tlie  lovely,  the  elegant  Mrs.  Eger- 

t0B. 

Many  were  the  walkers  on  that  event- 
ful day*  Susan  Knowlesdon,  with  some  of 
her  giddy  associates,  intended,  and  indeed 
attempted,  to  titter  contempt  as  they  pass- 
ed; hut  a  something  within — a  something 
0ver  which  they  had  no  control,  silenced 
their  giggling,  and  they  passed  the  pair^ 
constrained  and  reproved. 

Lady  Wronghea3,  judging  by  her  own 
feelings,  with  much  delicate  consideration,^ 
designed  to  spare  Mrs.  Egerton's,  by  pre- 
tending not  to  see  her,  nor  the  disgraceful 
duty  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
•  But  the  stupid  Helena,  immindful  of  the 
kind  intention,  stopped  her  polite  ladyship^ 
and  exchanged  with  her  the  salutation  of 
the  morning,  a  courtesy  lady  Wronghead 
would,  willingly  have  declined. 

Miss  Clementina  Wronghead,  on  whose 

arm  leant  the  superbly  dressed  lady  Ruth- 

ven,  adroitly  looked  another  way,  and  was 

w  engrossed  in  admiring  the  soap  and  can- 

M  2  dies 
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dies  in  a  chandler's  shop,  that  she  cwilA  p 
neither  see  Mrs.  Egerton,  nor  hear  her  afc  f 
dible  "  good-morrow."  & 

Miss  Patty  Muddletoii,  following  in  tt*  e 
rear,  leading  one  of  the  "  sweet  littteRutfc  « 
vens,"  and  chatting  with  the  noble  eari^  ^ 
marked  the  skilful  manoeuvre  of  her  niedJ!  i: 
and  had  already  fixed  upon  the  potsunl  * 
pans  of  a  brazier's  shop,  on  which  to  pbeCt  ^ 
her  regards,  at  the  dreaded  encounter.     > . 

Unhappily,    poor    IMiss    Patty,    mM : 
prompt  in  imitation  than  invention, 
not  so  circumstanced  as  to  profit  by  tW 
felicitous  arrangement.     The  parties 
indeed  before  the  attractive  brazier's  shop' 
but — who  can  guard  against  all  contini 
cies?— an  ill-natured  wheelbarrow  obstrui 
ed  the  footpath. 

-  Mrs.  Egerton  was  aware  that  her  crip-  =^ 
I)led  companion  could  not  safely  for^^ 
the  smooth  pavement;  she  therefore  paused  | 
till  the  obstacle  could  be  removed. 

Miss  Patty  did  not  anticipate  the  plei^- 
sure  of  this  tete-a-Ute  meeting ;  and,  in; 


:he  innumerable  joints  in  the  neck, 
admirable  power  of  movement,  so 
by  anatomibts,  could  not  discover 
>f  averting  the  head  so  as  to  avoid 
n  glance  of  Helena — nor  did  any 
ntrivance  occur  to  her,  though  we 
ive  helped  her  to  a  dozen, 
easily  she  might  have  stooped,  as 
oe-string  wanted  tying,  bent  down 
)er  to  the  "  sweet  little  Ruthven/' 
or  coughed  violently— even  a  fit  of 
{ had  served  her  turn ;  but  none 
bright  subterfuges  popped  into  the 
the  lady ;  and,  to  add  to  her  disas- 
jt  it  not  be  named  in  Gath !")  un- 
rose,  Mrs.  Barbara  Maude  was  first 
vithout  any  remove,  to  Miss  Patty 
ton,  and,  worse  than  all,  had  an 
habit  of  calling  things  by  their 

cousin,  how  do  you  do  ?" 
le  woman  of  feeling,  unjustly  ac- 
cruelty — the  man  of  honour,  ma- 
M  3  liciously 
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licioasly  pix>tiounced  dishoncmTfAlle* 
we  are  wrong — ^indignation  were  het 
gitimate.  Rather  let  the  worthless 
long  glorying  in  impunity,  when  firsi 
vieted  of  her  guilt — ^let  the  systenKrtic 
derer,  boastful  of  his  affected  truth 
detected  in  falsehood — ^let  thes^  ant 
as  these,  recal  the  anguish  t^  their  s 
and  they  may  faintly  image  the  com 
tion  of  Miss  Fatty  Muddleton. 

She  spoke  not — she  moved  not; 
^irery  inqui^tive  glances  fixxn  her  no 
tendant  appeared  to  increase  b&r  agk 
It  has  been  whispered  to  ua,  but  we  n 
announce  it  as  a  fact,  the  noble  lor 
just  before  inquired  who  was  that 
able  object  ?  and  tliat  Miss  Patty  ha 
cinctly  replied  that,  upon  her  honom 
did  not  know. 

Mrs.  Egerton  was  aivakened  froi 
benevolent  belief  that  Mrs.  Barbai 
made  a  mistake,  by  the  second  exclar 
of  that  good  woman. 


wre  n<m^— I  see  I  have  vexed  lier ! 
[  am  very  sorry — she  often  tells  me 
not  speak  so  loud  in  company." 
Miss  Patty !  she  sickened  beneath 
a  contempt  of  Mrs.  Egerton's  speak* 
loe,  atnd-splashing  through  the  ken* 
bed  forwards. 

oaidycuriosity,  that  bane  of  woman* 
se,  gave  new  pangs  to  her  humilia* 
ben,  looking  back  upon  the  party^ 
ield  his  right  hcMiouralde  lordship^ 
s  two  right  honourable  hands,  actu* 
Qoving  the  obtruding  wheelbarrow, 
>re  the  loud  and  reiterated  thanks 
grateful  cripple,  nor  the  graceful 
irith  which  Mrs.  Egerton  acknow* 
the  courtesy,  lost  upon  her — all, 
5  thorns  and  thistles  to  her  fretted 
Little  even  did  she  approve  the 
exulting  smile,  with  which  his  lord- 
lien  he  again  joined  her,  announced 
piness  in  having  been  instrumental 
ervice  of  "  her  wortliy  cousin." 

M  4  At 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  village  ttood 
newly-arrived  Mr.  Knowlesdon,  aitt 
t\\\  spectator  of  the  scene. — "  Your  e 
riment  was  too  severe,"  said  he,  drai 
the  pressing  arm  of  Mrs.  Barbara  fix)m 
Kgerton's  into  his  own ;  **  good  Miss 
ty  was  in  her  boiling  pointy  when  in 
tact  with  the  eari,  and  you  too  abn 
simk  her  to  the  freezing  point  by  tib 
proximation  of  Mrs.  Barbara.  There 
thermometer  in  the  world  that  can 
such  rapid  changes  without  poweriii] 
tation." 

He  then  proceeded^  as  he  dowly  m 
towards  Airs.  Barbara's  bumble  dwd 
to  give  many  instances  of  Miss  Mu 
ton's  exquisite  sensibility:  how  he 
had  discovered  the  bankruptcy  of  a  tr 
man,  by  the  chill  glance  that  took  pla 
Jtliss  Patty's  usual  w^arm  salutation  f 
the  man  was  a  bachelor),  and  how  he 
also  ascertained  the  truth  of  a  floatin 
mour,  that  a  certain  youth  was  left 


ir  to  his  uncle,  by  Iicr  cool  curtsey  being 
insformed  into  a  glowing  shake  of  the 
pd. 

Laughing,  they  reached  Mrs.  Maudc*s 
ode.  The  little  apartment,  generally  neat 
i  well^arranged,  was  in  a  state  of  disor- 
r,  the  glass  had  been  removed  from  it& 
9«  and  the  table  was  scattered  with  curl- 
per8»  combs^  and  pins. 
••  Bless  us!  here's  a  confusion!**  said  Mrd. 
nbara,  instantly  occupying  herself  in  re?- 
IKnng  the  glass,  and  removing  the  hete- 
G^eous  articles  from  the  table. 
"  Your  children  have  been  playing  sad 
icks  here,"  said  the  solicitor. 
**  Children  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Egerton. 
"  Did  you  not  know  Miss  Barbara  had 
family  ?"  answered  the  solicitor. 
"  La!  bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  they  aie 
me  of  mine !    only  two   orphans,   be- 
teathcd  to  me  by  a  dead  pennyless  bro- 
er.     Oh,  how  much  have  I  to  be  thank- 
for,  in  being  able  to  maintain  them, 
>rly  indeed,  but  decently !" 

m3  It 
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It  was  a  picture  worthy  the  f&^  of  a|Wfr 
losopher — ^it  was  a  picture  worthy  thepeilj' 
cil  of  an  artist — an  infirm^  aged,  suffeanol : 
female,  bereft  of  affluence,  and  bowed  d<r 
by  disease,  thanking  her  Maker — ^for  wl 
the  privilege  of  sharing  her  pittance 
the  fatherless,  and  those  who  had  no  < 
helper. 

Tears  of  veneration  rolled  in  lai^i 
down  the  cheeks  of  Helena — even  the  1 
dy  solicitor,  "  albeit  unused  to  the 
ingmood,"  twinkled  away  a  tear,  that  \ 
rise  as  he  said — *'  And  so  these  childmt 
yours  derange  your  household?"  » 

*'  Heaven  bless  them!  not  they,  for  thc|| 
are  at  school  hard  by — No,  this  is  coufflQ 
Patty's  doing ;  she  often  steps  in  here  to 
right  herself,  after  her  dirty  walk  from  tta 
Hall." 

*'  Ungrateful  woman !"  burst  from  tli« 
lips  of  ^Jr.  Knowlesdon ;  and,  did  we  love 
the  language  of  metaphor,  we  might  say 
how  the  rosy  glow  of  indignation  dried  the 
tear  of  pity  on  the  cheek  of  .Helena.. 

But 
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periiaps  our  readers  may  think  we 
igether  dealing  in  metaphor,  and 
9me  may  deem  tlie  contented  and 
IS  cripple  as  a  character  out  of  na- 
ibers  may  as  stoutly  deny  the  ex- 
Df  such  a  inean,cold«Uooded,  selfish 
as  Miss  Patty  Muddleton. 
er,  have  you  never  seei)  the  poor 
the  poorer  ?  the  weak  assisting  the 
?  Reader,  have  you  never  beheld 
hunned  because  obscure?  virtue 
Hi  bcca\ise  oouj^ed  with  poverty  ? 
ou  never  marked  the  j)rosper()U8 
\e  unfortunate?  the  friend,  the  re* 
corned  when  associated  with  the 
ortliepoor?  Haveyou  never  known 
Iness  that  vmn  courted  in  privacy 
in  public  scenes? 

>ur  own  parts,  we  never  could  dis- 
^hy  peo])le  should  be  ashamed  of 
,  or  proud  of  opulence :  in  nine 
t  of  ten,  chance,  not  virtue,  deter- 
lie  assignment.  Were  poverty  the 
y  attendant  of  vico,  our  wonder  at 
M  G  its 
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its  avoidance  would  cease ;  but  since  it  I 
a  dispensation  over  which  we  have  liti 
power,  to  be  proud  of  wealth  or  rank  V 
tacit  confession  that  these  adventitious  ii 
vantages  are  all  we  possess  to  distingdl 
us  from  our  fellow-creature. 

We  have  seen  titled  mortals,  whom  1 
Iiave  heartily  despised — ^we  have  shuHi^ 
tlie  disgraceful  notice  of  wealth,  and  coll 
ed  the  ennobling  esteem  of  the  poor;-l( 
w^e  gladly  announce,  that  we  kax}e  alsoit 
held  nobles  whose  least  honour  was  ill 
coronets,  and  rich  men  whose  smaBi 
distinction  was  their  wealth. 

Dare  we  for  once,  and  only  once,  tad 
moral  to  our  tale — **  Dignity  is  not  lost! 
humble,  but  by  vicious  connexions.'* 


CHi 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Critichm  on  Critidsnu. 

'hkre  is  hardly  any  thing  more  ciiter- 
dning*  than  the  misrepresentations  inton- 
tonally  or  unintentionally  eirculuted  in 
bit^chat — it  produces  sudi  a  charming  va- 
iety  in  conversation,  in  the  different  alter- 
ations given  to  the  same  detail :  like  play- 
ng  a  favourite  air  with  variations,  or  sing- 
iDg  a  ballad  with  ad  lihiitim  cadenzodf^ 
the  change  of  a  look,  of  a  word — the  mis- 
placing of  a  pause,  of  an  accent,  produces 
tti  incalculable  alteration  in  the  original 
speech,  and  diffiises  the  charm  of  novelty 
in  the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

Thus,  when  Mrs.  A.  tells  JIi-s.  B.  that 
Ae  heard  Mrs.  C.  the  other  day  declare, 

that 

We  hnd  nenrlj  made  n  j;rund  rniitake  aiid  written 
**»'»cl,icvou»." 
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that "  the  Misses  B.  were  most  unoommott  « 
girls !"  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  tone^  i 
ceitain  accent  on  the  adjective,  she  make*  p 
it  appear  that  the  young  ladiesrwere  deeoK 
ed  uncommon  in  the  sense  of  oddness,  fyf 
the  plainness  of  their  features  or  the  awk-» 
wardness  of  their  address,  when  poor  Mi 
C.  meant  to  approve  them  ds  si 
pretty  or  agreeable. 

Or  when  Mrs.  D.  informs  Mrs.  E.  tl 
Mrs.  F.  marvelled  much  that  Mr.  E.  onbf 
gave  five  pounds,  by  the  gratuitous 
sertion  of  the  little  dissyllable  "  only,'* 
causes  the  partial  wife  to  conclude  that  hef  $^ 
spouse  has  been  censured  for  parsimonjfi^ 
when  in  fact  he  was  praised  for  liberality. ' 

It  is  said,  that  whenever  a  speech  admits 
of  two  significations,  the  French  invarit 
ably  accept  the  more  courteous,  as  the  one 
intended.  In  the  rage  for  imitating  that 
polite  nation,  it  would  be  happy  if,  with 
their  costume,  we  caught  the  suavity  of 
their  manners,  and  in  this  particular  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  their  conversation.  How 

far 
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tr  such  a  disposition  to  understand  every 
hrase  in  its  kindest  meaning  conduces  to 
leir  refinement  and  hilarity,  is  a  question 
'orthy  discussion,  it  being  a  stubborn 
ict»  that  the  opposite  propensity,  the  teth- 
ency  to  imagine  censure,  and  fancy  rude- 
esBt  so  prevalent  in  messieurs  and  mes^ 
imes  AngkiseSt  is  the  common  source  of 
nthe  disagreements  and  lieurt-burnings 
bat  destroy  social  unanimity. 
.  It  seems  a  harsh,  but  it  would  really  be 
k  most  infallible  remedy,  to  tliat  class  of 
Bssensions  caused  and  propagated  by  re- 
petition, to  introduce  a  system  of  never 
icpeating  a  single  sentence  that  is  spoken. 
VVe  can  easily  imagine  the  consternation 
ttid  displeasure  with  which  such  a  propo- 
sal would  be  received. — "  What !  are  we 
tever  to  speak  a  word !"  Stay,  ladies  (for 
f  course  it  is  only  the  softer  sex  that  will 
Ufler  by  any  curtailment  in  the  privileges 
f  talking),  stay  !  we  would  not,  for  the 
orld,  silence  the  pretty  sounds  of  your 
/cet  voices ;  but  suppose  we  ask  you  tp 

talk 
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talk  about  tkirigs,  rather  than  persom 
suppose  you  make  general,  rather  than] 
sonal  observations  ? 

Shudder  not  at  this  limitation,  fcM*  ir 
valuable  subjects  for  discourse  may  sti 
•enjoyed :  you  may  talk  eternally  of 
thers,  flowers,  and  trinkets,  if  you  me 
not  with  those  who  wear  them— you 
descant  for  ever  on  modes  and  fashio: 
you  pass  unnoticed  those  who  adopt  t 
We  will  heartily  agree  with  you, 
gowns  without  tuckers,  and  petti 
some  inches  above  the  ancle,  are  hi 
indecorous ;  but  we  will  not  go  on 
you,  to  pronounce  Miss  G.  the  most  sb 
less  damsel  in  the  world,  for  sporting 
first,  or  Mrs.  H.  the  most  gracele 
matrons,  for  adopting  the  last.  We 
cheerfully  agree  with  you,  that  peai'ls 
diamonds  form  very  handsome  i 
ments,  and  that  feathers  and  flo 
look  very  gay  ;  but  we  will  not  have 
thing  to  say  to  you,  if  you  proceed  to 
ment  on  the  impropriety  of  Mrs.  L 

trades£ 


lan's  wife,  decking  hcrsrlf  with  the 
Mrs.  K.  the  ancient  widou%  fluunt- 
:he  other. 

len  are  we  never  to  talk  of  our 
Hirs  ?**  Oh,  by  all  means !  tsilk  of 
loessantly— let  their  actions,  their 
nts,  be  for  ever  on  your  lips,  with 
miction  only,  that  you  bound  your 
tions  to  their  good  actions,  their 
(itiments — ^how  very  charitable  lady 
o  her  neighbours— how  very  kind 
.is  to  her  sisters,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
to  illustrate  our  position  by  our 
-at  the  very  first  visit  Mrs.  Mansel 

the  abbey,  after  the  late  curious 
a  the  village,  she  made  a  point  of 
ig  the  conduct  of  the  Wronghcad 
especially  Miss  Patty's,  Avhich  she 
entively  observed  from  her  draw- 
in  window. 

she  might  have  acted  herself,  un- 
ilar  circumstances,  she  paused  not 
der,  and  in  the  w^arrnth  of  her  vir- 
idignation,  "  remembered  to  forget" 

how 
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how  confounded  she  herself  looked  wiia|  .h. 
lord  Ruthven  once  espied  her  helping  th^  |r 
poor  cripple  over  a  kennel.  Query — ^wouU  ij 
the  woman  who  hlushed  to  be  seen  paw  ;^ 
forming  an  act  of  charity^  have  hardiljr  %- 
dared  an  act  of  courtesy  ? 

Mrs.  Egerton,  from  charitable^  not 
tious  motives^  would  willingly  have  avoidi^ji 
ed  the  subject — she  could  not  say  a&y 
thing  commendable,  and  she  would  not  iff 
wiy  thing  severe.  .»f 

Mrs.  Mansel,  however,  seemed  res(d«Btt 
to  enforce  her  opinion,  and  at  last^dsetfl 
from  her  a  slight,  a  very  slight  censi»e,.f  H 
gentle  reprimand,  calculated  to  rouse  sluiOf 
bering  virtue,  but  not  irritate  hardenoi  I 
guilt  *  .  j 

Had  it  been  heard  exactly  as  it  was  ori*  I 
ginally  spoken,  the  mind  of  Miss  Muddle* 
ton  might  have  imbibed  a  truth,  as  wellai 
a  maxim — ^might  have  seen  her  error,  ib 
easy  detection,  and  its  easy  cure,     Unbap*  \ 

pily  I 

•  What  if  only  such  censures  were  expressed,  8&,  if 
heard; niig^t  iuform^  sooth^  and  amend  the  offcuding  party? 


Ay  the  experiment  was  never  made ;  most 
r  the  words  indeed  met  the  offender's  ear, 
Bt  the  sweet  smile,  the  pityinj^  accents 
ith  which  they  were  accompanied,  were 
ist  in  the  transmission. 

Mrs.  Mansel,  after  quitting  tlie  Abbey. 
lUed  at  the  HalL  She  did  not  do  so  from 
ly  regular  plan  of  espionage,  for  she  was 

dianoe-raedley  scandal-monger,  and  it 
fm  with  even  less  forethought  that  she 
ittled  over  at  one  mansion  the  ideas  hhe 
•d  collected  in  the  other.  Now  Mrs. 
ftfisd  never  had  to  boast  a  superabund- 
tae  of  head-furniture,  and  therefore  it  was 
Mtiiral  she  should  retail  the  few  notions 
he  did  accumulate  as  quickly  as  pi>.ssible. 

The  Wronghead  family  had  the  full  ad- 
^tage  of  all  Mrs.  Man.sel  had  heard  at 
%urleston ;  and  as  the  account  seemed  to 
iraken  considerable  interest,  '  bhe  very 
Uigingly  gumislicd  her  twice-told  tale 
ith  every  emlwllishment  that  could  rciv- 
T  it  amusing  to  licr  auditors. 
Among  the  multiplicity  of  "  says  IV* 

and 
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and  "  says  she's,**  it  was  impossible  to  di 
up  a  statement  sufficiently  accurate  to 
inserted  in  our  true  history :  thus,  as  qua< 
without  making  public  the  several  inj 
dients  of  their  infallible  essences,  are  c 
tent  to  assert  only  their  important  effc 
so  we,  without  laying  open  the  exact  w< 
of  the  conversation,  shall  simply  state 
results — Miss  Patty  was  irretrievably 
fended. 

A  few  mornings  intervened.  Mrs.  Ej 
ton  was  rambling  in  the  park  with 
children,  sharing  in  their  gambols,  and 
couraging  their  activity — she  had  ; 
knelt  down,  to  tie  h^r  little  Frank's  si 
string,  when  Miss  Muddleton  brushed  { 
close  behind  her. 

Now,  though  Moliere  has  hinted  1 
the  heart  sometimes  is  not  on  the  left  s 
and  experience  suggests  that,  with  S( 
people,  the  heart  is  neither  there  nor  a 
where  else,  yet  it  has  never  yet  been 
serted,  that  the  eyes  were  anywhere 
under  the  brow — not    the  most   dai 

the< 
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i^orkt  has  presumed  to  arguc^  that,  judg- 
I;  front  analogy,  because  flies  can  sec  all 
pod,  that  therefore  human  beings  can,  or 
Ight  to  do  so  too;  yet  certain  it  i£, 
[iss  Muddleton  very  positively  affirmed, 
pt  ^*  Mrs,  Egerton  would  not  speak 
rrher,  though  she  must  have  seen  her, 
r  she  passed  so  dose,  their  gowns  brushed 
ch  other."" 

Of  Miss  Patty's  exemplary  correctness, 
0  have  already  given  abundant  proof — 
id  that,  in  this  instance,  slie  spoke  truth, 
kfiur  as  she  went,  every  one  must  allow. 
une  may  impertinently  observe,  that  here 
le  preserved  the  letter,  rather  than  tiic 
irit  of  the  law;  for  though  she  might 
ive  sworn  to  the  veracity  of  tlie  state- 
lent  without  risk  of  perjury,  who  could 
ive  supposed  she  meant  the  hack  of  the 
7wn? 

Was  it  a  consciousness  of  deserving  to 
?  shunned,  that  caused  this  hasty  b^iie^'of 
?    We  leave  this  cjuestion  for  the  mature 

delileration 
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deliberation  c^our  readers-^they  shtSi  < 
cride  for  us,  whether  the  innocent  or 
guilty  are  the  first  to  shew  marks  rfa 
&cedness — ihe  first  to  fiincy  contempt  \ 
censure. 

The  parties  met  in  the  saloon  of 
dom  Hall. — Miss  Patty  was  all  wefi-l 
ease   and    Christian    fcHtnality— nc 
could  exceed  the  politeness  of  her  ma 
except  the  acrimony  df  her  feelings. 

Mrs.lSgerton  was  pretty  much  as  us 
—perhaps  not  quite  so  cordial  to 
Muddleton,  as  she  was  wont  to  be  to  i 
her  fellow-creatures.  Mrs.  Barbara  Maudl^ 
was  yet  fresh  in  her  memory,  but  M 
checked  every  propensity  to  open  or  dia-^ 
guised  enmity — ^no  keen  irony  dropped 
from  her  lips,  no  concealed  sarcasm  was  ex*^ 
pressed  in  her  discourse. 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  was  angry  at  this  un*- 
merited  gentleness,  and  called  it  a  defied 
ency  of  energy  in  the  cause  of  virtue;  and* 
so,  no  doubt,  will  many  of  our  readers,  who; 

kiuA 
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nd  sonls !  love  to  be  honest,  dare*  to  say 
hat  they  dare  to  think — do  not  slirink 
im  avowuig  their  sentiments,  though  at 
to  risk  of  wounding  a  friend — ^though, 
nadventurey  their  spirited  remarks  give 
my  a  pang,  and  raise  many  an  enemy. 
The  solieitor  called  the  next  day  at  the 
tfcey.— "  My  dear  Mrs.  Egerton,  why  did 
wa  not  make  that  woman  feel  her  error?'* 
'*  She  looked  as  if  she  did,  without  any 
jBlBiment  from  me." 

fs^  But  a  good  biting  speech  would  have 
feobed  her  conscience." 
i  ^  And  rankled  there  for  ever,"  said  Mrs. 
Egerton. 

•  **  She  would  never  have  forgotten  if 
'  "  And  never  have  forgiven  it." 

*'  She  would  have  remembered  it  to  the 
kgt  day  of  her  life." 

"  And  hated  me  for  it  to  the  last  day 
•£  her  life." 

•*  Well, 

*  Bntwby  iMWtt.of  presumiog  to  think  and  act  uucli&* 


"  Well,  and  what  wOukl  that  signify  .^^ 

"  Nothing — ^but  the  unchristianneaj 
the  senthnent  thereby  incurred,**  said  Mm^  j 
Egerton ;  "  I  would  not  willingly  hatci 
be  hated  by  any  living  creature." . 

"  But  an  air  of  contempt  towards 
would  have  justly  humbled  her.** 

*'  Nothing  is  so  unforgivable  as 
tempt ;  it  is  a  weapon,  therefore,  I  nem j 
use.** 

**  Well  then,  an  angry  remonstrance.^  i 

"  Pardon  me — the  wise  need  no  remc 
strance ;  on  the  foolish  it  would  be  thrown  j 
away." 

"  Tlien  what  would  you  do?"  . 

Sirs.  Mary  answered  her  brother — "  As 
much  as  possible,  live  peaceably  witli  all^ 
men." 

"  But  at  this  rate,  Mrs.  Egerton,  yoii' 
make  no  difference  between   right  and 
wrong — between  those  you  respect  and' 
those  you  despise." 

"  I  had  hoped  that  yesterday  I  gave  os- 
tensible proofs  of  the  distinction  of  ray 

feelingf 


fe^jlgs  towards  your  sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
Kxiowlesdcm,  and  Miss  Fatty  Muddleton.": 

^  True^  true — ^fi^give  me !  Nothing^ 
could  be  more  marked  than  your  frank  cor- 
diality to  the  one,  and  your  cool  civility 
to  Uie.other ;  yet  I  do  wish  that  you  had 
^ven  madam  Martha  a  few  severe  repri*^ 
mauds,  just  to  do  her  good." 

*^  My  dear  Mr.  Knowksdon,  do  you  in 
seriousness  believe  that  error  was  ever  cor- 
rected by  sarcastic  rtspartee,  o^  amendment 
induced  by  pointed  irony  ?" 

'Mr.  Knowlesdon  meditated  upon  the 
question,  whilst  Mrs.  Egerton  pursued  her 
remarks. 

"  It  strikes  me,  satire  is  indulged  rather 
to  gratify  the  satirist  than  with  any  inten- 
tion of  benefiting  the  satirized — to  shew> 
sense  at  the  price  of  benevolence."  ; 

"  I  believe  you  are  right;  yet  witty  cen- 
sure may  be  likened  to  flin^ng  vinegar; 
on  a  green  wound — a  smart  application,  in-^ 
deed,  but  it  may  retard  the  growth  of  pec- 
cant humours,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Knowles- 
don* 

VOL.  I.  N  ^*But 
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^l&ut  where  emollients  enn  islemi  Am 
fum,  he  would  be  a  harsh  physician  wba 
would  prescribe  the  shfurper  Remedy/'  re- 
plied.Mns.  Egertoii*  '      » 

^  Excellent !"  said  die  solicitor ;  "  where 
did  you  learn  this  creed  ?^  where  did  yon 
gain  this  reascming?** 

'*  Not  from  a  Cic^o  or  a  Detoo^tihenes^ 
tout  from  yet  higher  authority,''  said  Mrs. 
Mary. 

The  solicitor  looked  incredulous,  but%ii» 
sister  closed  her  period. 

^  Frdm  ihe  simple^  the  beautiful  code 
of  Cbnstlan  moraUty*— tfiat  pure,  that  only 
fountain  of  all  that  is  wise,  virtuous,  and 
holyr 

Mr«  Knowlesdon  was  touched  by  her 
Mthusiaam^  and  affi^ctionately  pressing  b€*r 
hand,  exdaimedi— "  Who,  ray  dear  Mary, 
wliD  shiA*  doubt  the  parity,  the  effideney 
of  a  creed,  by  whidi  such  a  Hfe  as  youl^sr 
has  been  n^gDlated^^by  which  such  senti- 
ments as  your  bend's  have  beevi  ineuU 
cated?* 

Mn  Knowlesdon  was  a  man  of  strof^ 

undenrtaMdJbg 


ifeisdmify  Wiie  to  be  ^idldett!  of  biir  dpi^ 
ilibtt^^'^^^MfiM  learned  to  Be  sHrste  df 

m  Igtkfi&tt^;  h^  h^  rtdA  tAHtOl,  aitd  h6 

feeling  as  well  as  conviction ;  he  had  h^stH 
many  eloquent  preachers,  he  had  read  many 
eloquent  sermons,  yet  he  has  been  frequent- 
ly known  to  declare,  that  his  heart  was 
never  so  profoundly,  so  beneficially  touch- 
ed, as  by  this  simple  comment  of  his  sis* 
ter*a  It  was  the  beautiful  union  of  pre- 
cept and  example — ^it  was  practice  enfor- 
eing  theory*  Frcwn  that  moment  he  felt 
more  eager  than  before  to  draw  his  max- 
ims from  the  same  source,  to  £^hion  his 
opinions  and  conduct  by  ^e  same  rules,, 
to  anchor  his  hopes  on  the  same  immove- 
able rock  ;  and  often^  aqaidst  the  tempta- 
tions, the  struggles,  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
aflter  life,  he  looked  back  upon  this  mo- 
ment to  sooth  his  irritation,  sustain  his 
fortitude,  "  to  give  hjm  the  power  of  en- 
durance." 

N  8  How 
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How  many  of  his  sex  might,  be  so 
awakened,  so  instructed^  were  woman  what 
«he  ought  to  b&-^the  practical  commenta^ 
tor,  the  practical  promulgator  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine~mild^  humble,  cheerful, 
pious! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  Beau  celebrated  and  a  Belle  scolded, 

Susan  Knowlesdon,  about  this  time,  read 
Ossian's  Poems,  and  without  troubling 
herself  respecting  their  author,  dashed  off 
the  following  lines : — 

^  SONNET  ON  READING  OSSIAN. 

*^  EncliautlDg  bard  !  thy  boldly- soaring  note. 
Caught  from  the  beauties  of  thy  native  clime, 
Where,  on  some  mountain^  brow,  thou  sittst  sublime, 

And  market  the  transient  glories  as  they  float — 

Thy 
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Elij  pencil,  dipt  in  Nature*!  Taricd  dye», 

tcs  varied  Nature  in  ber  changing  fonnt : 
JSlow  hig^  thou  wrapst  the  soul  in  gtthering  ttonni^ 
bid^  it  smile  beneath  unduuded  skiet; 
thy  conuaand  the  blosbiog  flow'rets  bluom, 
;;And  weave  their  lovdjr  garlandsy  sweetly  mild; 
Jit  thj  command  the  deepening  horrort  gloom. 
And  shrieking  Loda  answers  to  the  wind ! 
Enchanting  bard !  rude  Scotia's  peerless^  child  ! 
Bright  emanation  of  th'  Eternal  mind  l*^ 

The  way  in  which  this  irregular  sonnet 
written  may  offer  some  excuse  for  its 
y  defects.    Susan  had  retired  to  bed, 
a  day's  close  reading  of  the  Bard  of 
[  and  on  her  aunt's  unexpectedly 
ig  her  chamber,  started  from  lier  pil- 
',  and  requested  to  have  some  paper  and 
pl  pencil  given  to  her. 

Mrs.  Mary,  believing  her  niece  dream- 
bg,  would  have  retired  without  obliging 
N  9  her, 

^  This  expression  denotes  Susan  unacquainted  with 
luTDS,  whilst  the  next  line  speaks  ber  acquainted  witb 
lata* 


her,  but  Suti^  repeated  iwr  xieqwfUm  «ucli 
earnest  U>xwBp  that  Mrs.  Mary  at  kngth 
coioplied,  and  handed  to  her  a  sh^et  of  pa* 
per  that  lay  on  hw  dre68ing4abie. 

Susan  riE^idly  scribbled  the  Unes  whicfa^ 
**  with  all  thdr  imperfectimis  on  th^ir 
head,"  we  have  given  to  our  reader^ 
and  then  very  calmly  lay  down  and  fell, 
asleep. 

Mrs.  Mary  produced  the  poem  the  next 
morning  gi  the  bres^cf^st-tabl^  and  a$  ^r^ 
Knowlesdon  said  nothijng  worse  ojfit^  tha}i 
"  that  it  w^  not  poetry,"  Susarv  wpul^ 
|iaye  escaped  further  remark,  had  not  ^e 
paper  unluckily  contain^d  ot^er  less  ol^ 
j^ticHiable  linesf.  .    '  I  ' 

Now  these  other  "  rhyDrjin^  Jwefi,"  fof 
we  wiH  not  profane  the  wQrd  poetfy  by  sp 
appropriating  it^  caused  Sysap  to  r^cwve 
so  severe  a  lecture  from  the  SQlicitprt  th^Ji 
poQT  girl!  she  meijtally  vowed  her  pen 
ishould  never  more  adventure  the  danger* 
p^sfte^4  of  satire. 

ASiSH  giviag  lucb  a  mystmou«  account 

of 
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thif  leprehenaiHe  composition,  we  must 
flf  roused  a  double  portion  of  curiosity, 
Imuch   as  we  aifect  secrecy,  and  us, 
oreover^  we  confess  that  the  concealed 
IMS  were  satirical,  and  unfit  for  pul  Jica- 
ML    Could  curiosity  be  more  deliciously 
^Vme  aieutely  aroused?     Had  we  studi- 
fftr  a  twelvemonth,  oould  we  have  hit 
pon  a   more  Ingenious  and  efficacious 
Me  of  giving  consequence  and  celebrity 
JFlhe  oompontion?    Did  W9  intend  to 
iilith  again,  the  very  hint  that  our  new 
JH^  contained  ^  the  lines,"  would,  un» 
llbledly,  ensure  its  rapid  sale ;  but,  in 
^  of  the  probable  olyections  we  foresee 
ftx  our  publishers,  we  will,  with  impa* 
leled  generosity,  give  them  here. 
Susan  had  seen  a  favourite  friend  neg- 
bed»  at  a  gay  ball,  by  a  soUdisant  tip-top 
rm  and  in  wrathful  mood  wrote,  and 
lely  circulated,  tlie  following  Jeu-d'es^ 
l(  on  the  occasion  :«^ 

N  4  ^^  TO 
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TO  ^— —  T  W  ■     >  JE5Q. 

''  Dressed  all  in  black,  with  bnght  new  yellow  gloree, 
His  hair,  AdonT»-like,  curled  by  the  loTes, 
With  roseate  blushes,  reddening  to  his  ears. 
Young  Macaroni  the  divine  appears. 
The  ladies  all  declare  he's  quite  the  thing, 

>   And  whispering  praises  circle  rovndthe  ring. 

:   But  see^  he  dances !  what  a  spring  was  there  I    . 

•   Light  as  a  cork,  and  trackless  as  the  air !   - 

.   ^is  past  ah  praise— all  words  are  cold  and  dead, 
His  heelsy.  oh  wond'rous !  lifter  than  his  l^ead !" 

As  a  great  secret,  we  will  just  tell  our 
most  particular  friends  (but  they  must  not 
mention  it  to  any  body  but  their  own  par- 
ticular friends),  that  the  above  hero,  if  they 
have  not  already  discovered  it,  was  Timo- 
theus  Adam  Wronghead,  Esq. 

The  wound  inflicted,  however,  was  by 
ho  means  so  severe  as  the  solicitor  had  sop- 
|)osed ;  for  Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  thought 
the  "  Adonis-like,"  "  the  divine,**  ^  the 
whispering  praises,**  were  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  slight  blemish  hinted  in 
the  last  line. 

Susan's 
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■^  ^  '^nt  came  from  a  very 

Asides  robbing  her 

*'iin  dashing  en- 

Mic  voice  giv- 

mdom  Uatl, 

.itr  the  lash  of 

,v  iliil  that  by  his  do- 

..iked  the  justness  of  the 

^lon  — -  besides    this    misfortune 

ousan  then  thought  it  a  misfortune), 

DOther  assailed  her:  her  heretofore  de* 

oted  and  impassioned    lover,  the  spor- 

Ub  Jack,  though  he  laughed  heartily  at 

he  wit,  felt  angry  with   the    severity 

f  Susan's    Pegasus ;    and    if,    in  after 

ays,    he  had  not  discovered  that  the 

lir  poetess  was  really  good-tempered,  and 

ad  written  these  verses  in  a  moment  of 

ery  uncommon  spleen,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 

tese  half-score  lines  had  wrenched  her 

rah  his  heart  for  ever — an  event  which, 

loirever  indifferent  to  her  at  that  moment, 

re  shall  see  was  of  vital  importance  to  her 

future 
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future  &te^«-^  much  harm  msy  be  dflM 
by  the  flourish  of  a  pen  I  ^ 

^  Ah !  then,  ye  sc:  ibbling  fair. 

Of  satire*!  wit  beware  ?*  '  -^.. 

The  reader  may  make  this  a  quot«tifl%  I 
by  putting  to  it  the  name  of  any  fiivomitf  I 
authw ;  by  affixing  that  of  Dr.  Swum)  | 
Johnson,  he  can  at  once  exalt  the  ooa^  ^ 
into  a  maxim. 

But  why  was  the  scdicitor  so  seveK|ivpQi| 
poor  Susan's  muse  ?  and  why  was  Sumo 
so  severe  upon  'squire  Adam?    The  vh 
swers  to  these  two  questions  depend  upon  \ 
^ch  other.  . 

Mr,  Knowlesdonw^s  angry  »not  only  wild( 
the  indulgence  of  satire,  hut  with  the  selfiOt 
tipn  of  the  object  at  whom  it  was  pointed 

Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  had  never  been 
guilty  of  making  love  to  Susan,  but  be 
had  made  her  an  offer.  He  thou^t  do 
woman  in  her  senses  could  refuse  such  s 
hwdsopi^fdlow!  probably  he  thought  no 

woman 


t  xmild  «Bfn«e  a  cbiMiee  of  dear  mar 
ysTTSL  cbanoe  whioh  all  the  sex  have 
dit  of  «eirkljQg,  £rom  the  cradle  to  the . 

n  copviiu^d  him  that  he  built  upon 
reou^esf-tntliat  aU  wotpeQ  an  not  to 
gl)t  by  mere  outaide-^at  cM  wo- 
4o  apt  livei  move,  and  have  their 
'with  the  sole  aim  of  entrapping 
lale  aoquaint  wcp  into  the  holy  banda 
fjage. 

11  unequivocally  pgected  hiv.  So 
fSfkjfiQt  seriously  hl^me  her,  for  per^ 
29  WQS  ri£^t,  in  deeming  an  empty* 
.  and  cold-hearted  coxcomb  unwc^* 
r  vpws  of  love*  lionour,  and  ohedi« 
fferhap^  she  wap  right  in  thinking 
>9etod  title  and  noble  fortune  Qo 
l^nt  fpr  th9  abs^Qo^  of  sense  and 
■ 

what  couaed  Mr-  Knowle^don'P  an- 
9  her  publi^ing  hi9  proposals  and 
UfJ-PT-W  geleotion  of  him  as  the  butt 
arrows  of  her  wit— »8  the  ol^ect  tQ 

encoimter 
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CHAPTER  I. 


An  old  Maxim  contested. 

S^  S  the  present  generation  deems,  to  pi(}ue 

itself  on  being  more  enlightened  than  any 

fftat  have  preceded  it,  we  think  we  cannot 

ittore  happily  gratify  modem  taste,  than 

%y  assisting  in  subverting  old-fashioned 

maxims  and  prejudices. 

'    It  has  been  long  a  question  with  u^, 

'whether  the  superiority  of  virtue  is  most 

'^spicuous  in  sharing  the  sorrows  of ''  the 

•Wise  of  mourning,"   or  in  joining  the 

=gaiety  of  '*  the  house  pf  feasting." 

•  We  are  very  -ready  to  concede,   that 

'^  there  is  a  sadness  that  amendeth  the 

VOL.11,  B  heart,'* 
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heart,''  and  that,  m  a  moral  and  religious 
point  of  view,  "  sorrow,"  so  &r  as  it  n^ 
lates  to  the-ameliortttion  of  diaracter  aoi 
temper,  "  is  better  than  laughter  f  fy^ 
sorrow  humbles  and  softens,  whilst  laaj^ 
ter  induces  presumption  and  insensibiti^- 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  human  heaibi 
displays  greater  virtue  in  selecting 
of  misery,  than  in  sharing  seasons  of 
dty — ^in  other  words,  whiph  i^  the  noUi 
effort  of  sympathy,  to  participate  in 
ttdviersity  or  the  prosperity  of  our 
lx)ur. 

The  superintend^];^  Mfaray  1^^  SlOMir; 
the  soul  of  man  fitted  it  to  relish  wat% 
keenly  thp^  emotions  thiat  should  mvtti 
powerfully  conduce  to  th6  general  wdfipiii 
jEience  the  sentiment  <^  pity,  th^t  l^df 
fmt  human  being  to  i^mpat^e  in  ^} 
arrows  of  another,  is  a  feeli|}ig>so  SQotibisg 
«nd  agreeable,  as  to  attract  him  to  the  p0fr 
formance  of  this  pl^nfiurafole  duty,  ai^  I 
amply  to  repay  hioi  for  all  the  'exei'tioii  it  1 
demands.  Wh^.thebneasfeconmiiaenrfM  ! 
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iDtber^s  woe,  there  is  little,  if  any,  bit- 
smeHS  mingled  with  our  compassion ;  and 
iliat  little  may  exist  is  quickly  supplant- 
|A  \yy  the  consoling  conviction,  that  we 
lie«aeieliorating  the  afflictions  we  deplore. 
Even  the  conviction  of  a  superiority  of 
Site  may  cause  a  sense  of  exultation  in 
iDme  minds,  atid  of  thankfulness  in  others 
iMoh  according  to  its  peculiar  tempera- 
HMnt),  to  assist  in  opposing  the  inroads  of 
igrie^  and  to  sustain  the  spirit  amid  scenes 
^  Sope^gn  distress.  Here  we  see  we  are 
^ttiially  constituted  to  feel  a  degree  of  sa« 
3n  in  sympathizing  with  the  sor- 
of  our  neighbour,  and  that  the  act 
;  our  self-love  and  self-consequence, 
tlldlBt  it  gratifies  our  benevolence.  Is 
ttlepe  any  heroism,  therefore—any  emi- 
lenoe  of  virtue,  in  fulfilling  so  pleasurable, 
iQ  repaying  a  duty  ? 

When  we  go  to  the  house  of  feasting, 

ind  rejoioe  with  the  fortunate,   the  fa- 

fwaed,  a  very  different  train  of  emotion 

I  .awakened:  we  are  ushered  into  scenes 

BSi  of 
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of  prosperity — we  have  to  congratu 
those  as  above'  us,  who  ware  perhaps  c 
below  us,  or  once  upon  a.  level  with 
or  who,  1^  a  felicitous  coincidence  of 
cumstances,  have  always  been  above 
rising  from  exaltation  to  exaltation, 
self-love  is  the  stroiigest  principle  of 
human  soul  (as,  we  believe,  is  univers 
admitted),  is  that  most  powerful  sentin 
wounded  or  soothed  by  the  view  of 
other's  extraordinary  success?  Are 
humbled  or  elevated  by  the  unavoid 
contrast  of  our  less  splendid  fortut 
Is  it  pleasant,  by  gratulations,  to  add 
umphs  to  the  triumphant?  Is  it  ag 
able  even  tacitly  to  acknowledge  ini 
ority  of  desert  or  good-fortune  ?  Is 
the  self-love  implanted  in  us  directly 
posing  to  every  superiority  of  fate  or  m 
in  another? — and  is  not  vanity  pained 
the  story  of  another's  greatness  or  gt 
ness  ?  Hence  we  seem  formed  not  to  1 
pleasure  in  rejoicing  with  those  that 
joice;  the  most  potent  emotions  of 
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uis  (self-love  and  vanity)  are  pained  by 
;  and,  of  all  our  duties,  perhaps  it  is  the 
tie  that  is  the  least  repaid  in  exertion. 
I  not  there  great  heroism,  therefore — is 
iiere  not  pre-eminent  virtue,  in  fulfilling 
p  Immbling,  so  unrequiting  a  duty  ? 
.  Though  we  have  pointed  out  the  ob- 
jbdes  that  prevent  the  heart  from  as  freely 

ftidpating  in  the  joys  as  in  the  sorrows 
others,  we  are  not  such  cold  cynics  as 
^  deny  that  there  are  a  thousand  bosoms 
pat  are  perpetually  globing  with  the 
Srarmest,  purest,  most  disinterested  joy, 
It  the  more  fortunate  fate  of  their  more 
.fUoeessful  associates.  Nay,  so  highly  do 
fre  venerate  the  human  soul,  that  we  do 
!k)t  hesitate  to  avow  our  firm  belief,  that 
bany  are  the  hearts  that  heroically  enjoy 
the  prosperity  of  an  enemy — nay  more, 
that  rejoice  in  the  success  of  a  rival. 

All  that  we  desire  is,  to  procure  a  due 

ihare  of  praise  to  every  exerted  virtue, 

nost  especially  for  those  virtues  that  most 

ixtensively  promote  the  cheerfulness  and 

B  3  happiness 
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happiness  of  society^  t%ns  encoiiraj 
l^eir  difliision  and  exertion,  and  hot 
them  up  for  imitation  and  regafd. 
proportion  as  virtue  prevails,  vice  < 
nishes — ^in  proportion  as  feli<»ty  is  diff 
sorron*^  is  banished,  **  as  l^t  dispell 
dark.** 

If  we  have  thio%'ni  only  one  gtea 
light  on  such  a  momentous  sut^ed 
may  hope  to  be  fcnrgiven  for  the  intn 
tion  of  this  discussion — ^let  it  not  be  d 
cd  out  of  place.  Can  the  advbcatiic 
excellence — can  the  attempt  to  bring 
just  estimation  every  form  of  virtoe- 
the  effort  to  place  merit  in  its  jH-oper ; 
of  view,  be  irrelative  in  a  work  profei 
Aowever  feebly,  to  unite  instructic 
amusement? 

There  is  little  fear  that  the  Heavei 
planted  emotion  of  compassion  sha 
cheeked  by  this  disquisition.  High 
we  venerate  the  gentle  sympathy  *' 
weeps  with  those  that  weep,"  bu1 
more  warmly  do  we  estimate  the  ge 
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ji  Skeret  confided,  but  not  kept. 

RiKe  had  bloomed  into  summer,  sum^ 
or  had  ripped  into  autumn,  autumn  had 
IfidintowinteiUi-the  eyef^revcdving  cirde 
time  had  nm  its  routid,  and  the  vernal 
fes  were  agmn  waving  tlie  snowdrop 
«r  its  spiky  leaf,  and  opening  the  prim* 
le  on  the  sheltered  bank.  No  remark* 
le  events  had  marked  the  silent  lapse  of 
ne ;  only  the  ordinary  ones  of  births, 
arriagcs,  and  deaths^— the  entrance  into 
b — into  happiness — the  close  and  end  of 
•  Mrs.  Egerton  had  become  the  grate- 
l  mother  of  a  healthy  girl — the  sexton's 
fe  had  buried  a  promising  boy — John 
-ilkins,  Esquire,  mercer,  collier,  and  tai- 
V  had  married  Anna  IMaria,  only  daughr 
B  4  tor 
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ter  of  the  opulent  Jonas  Gfuh^  Esqimi^' 
grocer,  hatter,  and  chandler,  a  young  hd^ 
highly  accomplished  and  elegantly  lefinel^ 

Tlie  first  event  is  the  only  one  connedied 
with  our  memoirs,  and  the  onfy  one  wortl^ 
our  comment.     It  would  be  ridiculous  ti^ 
.suppose  that  the  sexton*s  wife  mouroed. 
over  her  withered  blossom,  or  that  John 
Will:ins,  Esquire,  did  not  w(^  iOTloWr.^ 
we  will  only  record,  that  as  Susan  Knowleflf  * 
don  was  busily  searching  the  county  ncws^  ^ 
paper  for  the  public  announcement  of  tb 
latter  event,  she  was  heard  vay  audibly 
to  pronounce  the  words—**  PSxivoking-^ 
tantalizing — teazing!"  in  tones  of  deep  re< 
grot.  ■  - 

"  What  is  provoking,  Susan  T*  askei 
Mrs.  Mary;  **  the  marriage  of  Nanny 
Grub?" 

"  Dear  aunt,  no— tliat  is  only  ridiculous 
You  cannot  suppose  I  envy  poor  Nanny" 

"  Then  there  is  somebody  you  do  envy?* 

"  Not  exactly  envy,  aunt ;  but  here's  a 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  has  gained  one  of  th6 

twenty 
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renty  thbussmd  pound  prizes,  the  very 
eek  that  he  became  unexpectedly  heir  to 
A  iaiiucnse  fortune.  Some  people  are  80 
irtunater 

"  And  some  people  are  so  very  unfortu- 
IrteT  replied  Mrs.  Mary,  glancing  her 
ye  over  the  paper.  "  !^Iy  dear  Susan, 
«tul  this  account — a  lady,  who  lost  her 
Idest  daughter  in  a  fever  the  very  day  her 
lusband  was  made  a  bankrupt.'* 

Susan's  eyes  overflowed  as  she  read  the 
adancholy  detail. 

Mrs.  Mary  seized  the  moment  of  soften- 
id  feeling,  to  impress  a  moral  on  her  heart 
— "  You  see,  ray  dear  girl,^  that  instances 
of  peculiar  misery,  as  well  as  of  peculiar 
prosperity,  occur  in  this  fluctuating  world. 
Whikt  we  are  permitted  to  escape- tlie  onc^ 
iet  us  cheerfully  submit  to  the  deprivation^ 
(rf  the  other — whilst  we  are  exempted 
rem  unforeseen  sorrow,  let  us  not  repine 
hat  we  are  not  blest  with  unforeseen  good." 

A  maxim  inculcated  at  such  a  looment 

ms  likely  to . be  ^impressed  for.  life;  for 

B  5  there 
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there  are  periods  when  the  heart  is  wanu 
ed  to  peculiar  ductility,  uid,  like  meM 
wax,  will  receive  any  impressifln-^AeM 
are  moments  when  the  mind  is  elevatei 
to  peculiar  energy,  and  capable  of  best  m- 
bibing  information.   Happy  the  child  wiik 
whom  evoy  such  occasion  has  been  ju& 
eiously  improved !   Happy  the  parent  wb 
lias  profited  by  every  such  ohance! 

Mr.  Wilkins,  in  all  the  enthusiasm  il 
Inridal  love,  told  the  tender  confidant  cf 
all  his  hopes  and  fears,  the  faithfiil  wife  of 
his  bosom,  under  the  strongest  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy  (the  very  word  is  enliven 
ing),  a  most  marvellous  story.  During 
one  of  his  professional  visits  at  the  Abbeyi 
to  measure  Frank  for  a  new  pair  of  trow- 
aers,  when  Helena  was  again  seated  hi  ber 
dressing-room,  and  her  child  sleeping  bf 
her  side,  Mr.  Egerton  entered  the  apart 
ment! 

*^  Marvellous  indeed !  a  husband  visit  I 
SM^wife!"  Stay,  gentle  reader:  strange 
M  this  event  .may  appear,  a  stranger  y^ 

jemail^ 


(tiiuuns  untold.  In  spite  of  the  presence 
tf  the  busy  tailor,  who  might  report  his 
bomely  manners,  Montague  not  only  very 
Idndly  addressed  his  wife,  but  even  press* 
A  his  lips  on  the  smooth  cheek  of  his 
leeping  child ! 

^  Woodctfulwmost  wonderful!"  Pa- 
ience^die  secret's  not  yet  unfolded. 

As  he  hung  over  the  peaceful  slumberer, 
kCrs.  EgertoD;  in:  an  under-tone,  which  of 
xmrse  made  Mr.Wllkins  only  the  more 
ittentive,  said  something  of  a  name  for 
ttiechild^ 

"  Oh^  any  thing  you  please,"  answered 
htx  eomplaisant.  spouse. 

"Then,  my  love,  this  little  one,  whose 
^pled  cheek  and  dark  blue  eye  so  much 
liMDitnd  me  of  my  dearest  friend^  sluiU 
bear  her  name." 

She  raised  tl^  infant  from  its  pillow ;  it 
nmled  in  its  sleep,  and  the  distinguishing 
ftmple  was  displayed. — "  There/'  said 
Mrs.  Egerton^  holding  the  babe  to  her 
husband,  '^  tliere-— did  you  mark  that  smilcv 
B  6  that 
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that  dimple  ?    Montague^  I  must  call  to 
Augusta."  r 

Mr.  Egerton  started — ^blushed:  a  strong 
expression  flitted  over  his  features,  and  he 
bent  over  the  child,  as  if  to  hide  a  trep^ 
dation  he  could  not  overmaJster. 

Whence  this  agitation  could  arise,  wat^ 
the  doughty  question  discussed  by  Mil 
and  Mrs.  Wilkins.  Were  we  philosophers 
or  metaphysicians,  we  might  be  able  t6 
account  for  that  preelection  to  judge  uiu 
favourably  which  led  this  worthy  couple 
in  all  their  cogitations,  to  attach  error  to 
the  source  of  Mr.  Egerton^s  agitation.  It 
is  certain  they  thought  over  every  possible 
and  every  impossible  form  of  guilt,  and- 
many  were  the  sagadous  guesses  on  the 
occasion ;  for  the  lady,  in  spite  of  the  illi* 
beral  limitation  of  her  caro  sposo^  pre^ 
served  not  the  secret  confided  to  her  faith- 
ful bosom,  but  generously  called  to  bet 
aid  "  all  the  talents"  of  all  her  neighbour?. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  reposed  the  secret  on  the 
loyal  fidelity  of  her  dear  friend,  Kitty  • 

Kitt)-:s 
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itfy,  within  the  hour,  exposed  it  to  her 
dighted  mistress,  Miss  Patty  Muddle^ 
n ;  Miss  Patty,  having  sworn  her  sister 
silence,  gave  her  tlie  story,  "  with  what 
lurishes  her  nature  could;"  and  lady 
'longhead,  in  the  frankness  of  well-bred 
se,  divulged  the  fact  to  lady  Ruthvcn ; 
'  her  ladyship  it  was  circulatrd,  with  un- 
mmon  dispatch,  through  every  nuik  ot* 
e  community. 

Nothing  else  occurring  to  create  surmisr^ 
le  Wrongheads  were  yet  wondering,  and 
ispecting,  and  supposing,  when  a  new 
irent  strengthened  all  their  doubts,  and 
ave  fresh  materials  for  thought.  The  ad*- 
vneing  spring  had  decked  witli  verdant 
ints  the  hedge  and  field ;  the  hawthorn 
TO  unfolding  its  fnigrant  blossom,  and  the 
Ittsy  was  spreading  its  snowy  bosom ;  the 
Uackbird  warbled  irom  the  green  covert, 
*nd  the  lambkins  cropped  the  tender  grass* 
Miss  Muddleton  and  her  lovely  niece  were 
wAdiiig  the  fresh  breeze,  rLstcning  to  the 

woodland 
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woodland  choir,  and  gazing  on  ftelia; 
line  of  the  distant  landscape,  when  an  th 
gant  chariot,  with  a  coronet  on  its  pam 
four  spanking  bays,  and  two  outnde 
swept  along  the  road.  The  nieditili 
£iir  were  instantly  attracted  from  the  no 
of  nature  to  the  works  of  art  Thei 
riage  moved  swiftly  along»  j^et  not 
swiftly,  but  that  Miss  Fatty's  sharp  c 
discovered  a  solitary  gentleman  in  fm 
its  corners — ^lier  eyes  having  a  peculiai 
dlity  for  detecting  such  objects. 

The  bustUng  hostess  of.  •*  the  Sw 
the  host,  the  hostler,  the  bar*maid, 
chamber-maid,  and  all  the  maids,  rui 
forth  to  receive  the  illustrious  tzave 
Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  befoi 
the  memory  of  man.  Bespect  was  wo 
up  to  reverence,  and  the  first  words  rf 
of  the  outriders  exalted  reverence  into 
— **  My  lord,  the  pavement  is  very  i 
pery ;  your  lordship  -will  please  to  t 
carefully." 


!he  eirde  deployed  in  speechless  omaze- 
it    What  an  honour  for  the  appen* 
M  of  *'  the  Black  Swan  r 
ude  in  health,  vigorous,  active,  inde- 
lent,  the  assembled  group  gave  way 

reverence,  with  envy,  with  homage, 
le  stranger.  He  stepped  forth — a  tall, 
»  emaciated  figure^— feeble  with  age 
iaease— -scowling  with  anger  or  misery. 
ord  Melmoth  slept,  or  rather  lay  down 

night,  at  the  village  inn*  The  in« 
ies  of  his  domestics,  respecting  the 
bbourhood,  were  numerous  and  reite* 
L  By  noon,  the  next  day»  the  noble 
led  ready  to  risk  a  short  excursion> 
bent  his  steps  towards  Tburleston. 
iiss  Muddleton  had  been  shopping  all 
morning  at  the  milliner's,  opposite  to 
e  Swan,"  and  luckily  happened  to 
\h  her  business  just  in  time  to  follow 
lordship  across  the  park.  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
irton  were  also  there,  in  their  way  to 
village ;  and  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the 
ided  path  encountered  the  stranger. 

At 
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As  if  suddenly  electrified,  the  tria  stdod 
for  a  moment  mute  and  motionless.  Mift 
Egerton  was  evidently  agitated,  almost  toi 
fainting — Montague  seemed  collected  iiC 
himself,  calm,  but  firm.     The  earl's  e^^ 
measured  his  erect  form  with  stem  ^ 
pleasure. — "  Still  together  !r  he  at  lerigAi 
exclaimed,  in  a  low  suffocated  voioe.      if* 

**  Did  you  expect  it  would  be  otherwise)- 
my  lord?"  said  Montague,  with  a  disc»iJ|, 
dered  air. 

"  Oh,  meet  not  as  enemies  T  exdaimel 
Mrs.  Egerton,  in  tremulous  accents,  dOk 
wildly  clasping  her  hands — **  I,  I  .aikm 
have  been  to  blame — ^forgive  me !"  i 

She  held  out  her  hand  towards  lc»d  Mdb 
moth,  wlio,^  trembling  every  limb,  mifl*- 
mured — "  First  draw  away  that  clingiD| 
arm."  He  pointed  to  the  arm  resting  for 
support  upon  her  husband's. 

Mrs.  Egertoti  leant  her  head  on  Mon- 
tague's shoulder,  and,  weeping  bitterlyi 
exclaimed — "  No,  it  cannot  be !" 

"  How !  do  you  still  reject  my  love— 

still 
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ill  scdm  my  protecting  arms?"  said  (lie 
»wiger. 

**  Let  Us  retire  to  the  Abbey,"  said  5Ir. 
gcrton,  in  hurried  accent;  "  this  place 
tbo  public  ibr  such  a  meeting." 
:?*  I  enter  no  abode  where  you  are  nias- 
r,**  rejjlied  lord  Melmoth,  with  a  super- 
ious  sneer. 

Montague's  eyes  darted  fire — ^but  he 
oke  not 

"  Helena,"  said  the  earl,  "  once  my  own 
filena,  and  eyen  now  most  precious  to 
e,  is  not  mine  a  prior  claim?" 
He  tenderly  approached  her — ]Mrs.Eger- 
n's  frame  shook  in  convulsive  agony— 
[ontague  was  alarmed. — "  I  am  now  her 
rotector,"  he  cried,  "  and  will  no  longer 
Kpose  her  to  such  a  scene." 
He  threw  his  arm  around  her,  as  if  to 
ear  her  from  the  presence  of  the  earl,  who 
semed  roused  to  greater  anger  by  the 
lovement. — "  Stay,  sir !"  he  cried,  in  the 
ud  tones  of  passion — "  stay !  Is  this 
^man  yours  or  mine  ?" 

«  Herself 
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^*  Herself  shall  decide,'^  Ail$W€«ed  M 
tague,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible  fl 
agitation,  and  for  a  m^ttient  Ketiring£ 
the  grasp  of  the  tr^nbling  Helena* 

^*  Yours^  Montague— wholly  yoim^ 

He  darted  Imk,  and  eaught  her  in 
arms. 

**  Ungrateful,  impious  woman  T  c 
the  earl,  gazing  witik  fefodooa  vage  on 
favoured  Montague.  In  a  few  instaait 
turned,  and  hastened  fiom  the  spot 

Mr.  Egerten  addressed  his  ^wiS^  ittn 
peiing  accents,  as  if  considing  aocl^  6Di 
raging  her,  and  then  gently  snpfMnted 
to  the  Abbey. 

Miss  Patty  walked  hcHfne  with  the 
portant  ak  of  a  first  ministep,  who  has 
fathomed  a  mystay  en  which  the  ftl 
Europe  depends.  Shrugs,  looks^  msH 
bious  words,  expressed  the  grand  few 
tation  labouring  within,  as  the- lew  soi 
and  transient  flashes  speak  the  nn 
workings  of  Etna  and  Veguviii& 
length  the  conflagration  burst>  and  Im 
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ill  truth  before  it»  the  family  of  the 
H^rongheads  was  almost  overwhelmed 
with  the  astoiiishmg  visitation,  liut  no 
hnguage  can  do  justice  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced; morning,  noon,  and  night,  it  was 
discussed  and  rediscussed— every  meal  was 
enlivened  by  the  detail,  and  every  slumber 
Peered  by  its  images.  Aliss  Patty  Intro, 
doeed  it  into  her  novel,  and  Miss  Wrong- 
head  told  it  to  aU  her  friends;  Adam 
^^ronghead,  Esq.  announced  tliat  such 
ftiags  happened  every  day,  '^  when  he  was 
ihroad ;"  lady  Wronghead  blessed  herself, 
nd  almost  forgot  her  own  distresses  in 
contemplating  another's  errors ;  sir  Gabriel, 
evenmg  after  evening,  fell  asleep  under  the 
RX>thing  influence  of  the  narration;  and 
Miss  Patty,  at  divers  times  and  in  several 
^aces,  quarrelled  with  her  niece  for  pro- 
testing against  the  elegance  of  her  deUnea- 
tion.    Jack  did  not  believe  it  was  true. 

How  long  this  mysterious  incident  would 
lave  engrossed  the  Wrongheads,  it  is  im- 
K)8siUe  to  say,  had  not  Susan  Knowles<- 

don 
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don  furnished  fresh  matter  for  speculatioiL 
The  liundsome  young  curate  of  the  village 
had  been  seen  handing  her  over  a  kennd. 
As  the  lady  had  been  thus  pubhcly  seen 
to  give  her  hand,  of  course  it  was  to  be  a 
match. 

This  was  a  delicious  subject  for  discos- 
sion,  branching  out  into  various  ramiiicft- 
tions.  Had  the  gentleman  offered  or  not? 
AVas  he  accepted  or  not?  Were  his  pro- 
posals made  by  vn-iting  or  word  of  mouth? 
I3id  he  address  Susan  or  her  uncle?  IMd 
Susan  answer  through  the  medium  of  »  ; 
letter  or  a  friend?  And,  finally,  ivbeD  | 
were  they  to  be  married? 

Dear  reader,  pray  calculate  the  rich  m* 
terials  for  controversy  laid  before  yoa 
Persons  to  act — one,  two,  three— each  per- 
son, two  modes  of  action :  three  times  tiro 
make  six — six  and  three  are  nine;— fi^"* 
questions  to  decide,  each  admitting  two 
decisions :  five  times  two  make  ten — U^ 
and  nine  are  nineteen.  Nineteen  possibifr 
ties,  over  which  to  talk,  argue,  reason,  di«^ 

putel 
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iute !  nineteen  probabilities  to  prove  and 
lecide ! 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  the  question 
iras  ever  decided ;  for  who  argues  to  con- 
rince?  or  who  listens  to  be  convinced? 
liie  pauses  of  argument  being  sagaciously 
nnployed  in  discovering  reasons  to  sup- 
port our  own  opinion,  not  idly  wasted  in 
opening  the  mind  to  receive  the  proofs  of 
that  of  our  opponents :  a  contrary  arrange- 
Ittent  would  bespeak  a  paucity  of  words 
ttid  ideas  in  the  disputants,  very  unbe- 
ioming  for  us  to  suggest;  and  as  it  would 
fcew  great  want  of  spirit  to  change  an  opi- 
lion  once  assumed,  it  is  very  surprising  any 
X)dy  should  anticipate  such  a  surrender, 
Mr  expect  that  a  controverted  point  should 
eva*  be  set  at  rest.  Such  a  close  would 
presume  humility,  candour,  good  sense,  in 
the  convinced — moderation,  modesty,  abi- 
Kty,  patience,  in  the  convincer— qualities 
little  thought  of  or  exerted  in  controversy, 
*ind  amply  supplied  by  vehemence,  satire,  • 
M^d  acrimony  in  the  one  party,  and  by  ar- 
rogance^ 
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rogance,  repartee,  and  exultatum  m  (k 
other. 

Tlie  conversation  at  the  Hall,  therefhici^ 
continued  with  unabated  vigour:  Ifip 
Patty  and  Miss  Clementina  disputed  aboil 
the  regulaticHi  of  the  several  prdiminariei; 
lady  Wronghead  loudly  censured  the  w$at 
of  confidence  in  the  Knowlesdons. — *'  To 
think  I  should  not  have  been  toid  a  wovd 
^bout  the  matter  T 

Sir  Gabriel  hinted  the  possibility  that 
tliere  was  nothing  to  tell. 

This  remark  the  ladies  treated  with  dtf 
ser^^ed  contempt,  and  pursued  their  agre^i 
able  cc^tations.    Though  they  diflferedip 
most  of  the  particulars,  they  agreed  in  tlv 
leading  fact — Susan  Knowlesdon  was  gCH 
ing  to  be  married.    Miss  Patty  predictU^f 
the  bridal  day — Miss  Wronglieod  named 
the     bridesmen — and    lady   Wrongheid' 
dared  to  say  there  was  a  handsome  setds* 
ment.     Nothmg  now  remained  to  be  ad- 
justed but  the  bridal  dress ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, while  Miss  Clemy  and  her  aunt  weie 

disputing 
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iputkig  whether  it  would  be  composed 
f  white  nlk  or  of  white  satiii,  Mr.  Know- 
•don  called,  and  announced  tliat  the  cu- 
tp  WW  oMmed  that  morning  to— en- 


CHAPTER  III. 

'  Cheap  are  the  genuine  Pleature$  of  Life. 

t,-  Maty  Knowleidon,  with  the  quick 
tion  of  friendship,  saw  that  Mrt. 
Ifeiton's  spirits  had  been  severely  shaken 
IT/ the  late  event,  and  concerted  with  her 
tMher  on  the  best  mode  of  restwing  the 
tUfful  aerenity  of  her  temper. 
«  The  view  of  nature,"  said  that  gentle- 
IM*  ^  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  soothing 
Oldlal  ibat  can  be  administered  to  an  ach^ 
ftg  heart  I  know  but  one  better  means 
if  levivuig  depressed  spirits*— the  babn  be- 
iimadbgracto^^chaiitjr  and  benevolence; 

but 
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but  that  is  a  remedy  that,  with  yourfi 
may  lose  some  of  its  efficacy  by  it 
quent  recurrence." 

"  Yes,  we  must  resort  to  new  meai 
and  as  I  perfectly  agree  with  yqu  o 
power  of  nature  to  calm  the  heart, 
contrive  some  agreeable  jaunt,  thai 
introduce  us  to  new  scenes  and  ne 
jects." 

"  True :  what  we  every  day  see, 
evei:  lovely  it  may  be,  too  often  loi 
charm  to  the  eye." 

The  result  of  this  conversation 
proposal  from  the  solicitor  to  visit  i 
of  his  at  some  miles  distance.  The 
estate  was  not  only  situated  in  a 
lovely  country,  but  was  tenanted 
most  interesting  family.  These  \n 
people  entirely  subsisted  on  the  lab 
their  hands — exhibiting  a  picture  ol 
pendence  and  felicity  rarely  witnesse 
which,  Mr.  Knowlesdon  rightly  ji 
would  powerfully  interest  the  feeli 
JMrs.  Egerton — not  the  less  so  becau 


lid  Mrs.  Primrose  had  once  lived  in  splcn- 
Id  indolence. 

When  the  party  was  mentioned  at  Ken- 
hm  HaU,  and  a  few  hints  given  of  the 
liaily  economy  at  the  farm,  the  cirdo 
Itonimously  pronounced  felicity  under 
ikih  circumstances  impossible. 
^  •*  Live  comfortably  and  ha|)pily  with- 
Ut  a  regular  income !  My  dear  sir,  it  is 
^possible !"  exclainlod  lady  Wronghcad. 
fl[  fimey  I  know  the  value  of  money,  and 
i^w  far  it  will  go,  as  well  as  any  btxiy ; 
M  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  live  decently 
ipon  less  than  a  thousand  a-year/' 
9  **Nobody  can  doubt  your  knowledge  of 
he  subject,  certainly,"  said  the  solicitor ; 
*  but  some  may,  perhaps,  doubt  the  accu- 
llcy  of  your  definition  of  coHafort,  for  ini 
lance,  the  possession  of  carriages,  horse.^i, 
bid  servants,  as  necessary  to  happiness." 
\  ••  Oh,  it  is  impossible  to  live  hi  the 
Duntry  without  a  carriage ;  and  then,  of 
Nwrse,  there  niust  be  hovses  and  servants," 
tiawered  the  lady. 

VOL.  II.  c  AJr* 
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Mr.  Kiiowlesdon  smileicl^  in  ]p&ty  rafts 
than  in  anger.  .  s 

.  "  Really  now,  sister,"  said  Miss  Patly 
Muddleton,  '^  I  do  think  tl^  i^iarnfidrl| 
the  man  of  one's  heart,"  (here  the  spmW 
introduced  a  sigh  and  an  eloquent  gkoei|l 
••  one  might  live  decently  upon  eight  bsiVr 
dred  a-year,  even  with  a  family  of  d« 
dren"  J 

''  Bless  me,  aunt,  what  nonsense  Jm 
talk !"  cried  Miss  Clementina;  "you  bwf! 
nothing  about  the  matter.  My  fiiea|| 
Mrs.  Frederic  Jenkins,  writes  me  va4| 
that  she  shall  not  leave  Bengal  till  'Mb 
Jenkins  has  realized  a  plum,  for  that  it  jl 
impossible  to  live  upon  less  than  five  theil 
sand  per  annum." 

Again  ]Mr.  Knowlesdon  smiled.  .1 

"  You  are  all  out  of  your  reekoninj^J 
can  assure  you,"  cried  the  hopeful  h&K 
''  my  old  chum,  Dick  Listen,  found  twici 
five  thousand  would  not  cover  his.  efr 
pences,  and  is  now^  poor. fellow.  J  loakii^ 
through  the  tars  of  a  prison,  because.  Jii 

could 


tkmld  liot  contrive  to  live  opon  ten  thou- 
SBRd  a-year." 

"  You  must  contrive  to  live  upon  a 
pretty  deal  less,  young  gentleman,"  said 
sir  Gabriel^  "  or  you  wiH  be  peeping  there 
toor 

Jack  stooped  down,  to  ask  Susan 
Snowlesdon  if  a  man  would  be  deemed 
mad  for  expecting  a  wife  and  happiness 
on  a  younger  brother's  portion  ? 

She  answered  his  question  with  such  a 
manding  blush,  that  Jack  felt  half  ^vild 
to  make  the  experiment. 

"Pray,  good  peopfe,"  said  Mrs.  Mary 
Knowksdon,  "  look  at  that  clean  merry 
body,weeding  the  parterre:  she  earns  eight- 
pence  a-day;  and  you  see' she  is  healthy, 
happy,  and  useful,  upon  an  income  of  ten 
poun^  eight  shillings  per  annumv' 

Ifet  one  of  the  party  saw  any  thing  in^ 
Oommon  with  themselves  and  the  indus- 
trious weeder;  and  reaHy,  except  being 
subject  to  the  same  wants  and  frailties,  the 
poor  wontiui' did  appear-  of  i^  distinct  spe> 
c  2  cies: 
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des:     cheerful  and   active,  humble  ani 
paticsit,  toiling  from  earlie  t  mom  to  lateit 
eve,  and  then  accepting  as  a  gift  her  harft- 
earned  pittance — apportioning  her  expewj 
diture  to  her  receipts,  and  gratefully  limitt 
ing  her  wants  to  necessaries — a  suitof  i*H; 
Tuent  once  a-year,    a  daily  luncheon  i»| 
bread  and  cheese,  a  humble  hut  and! 
winter's  faggot — ^this  was  the  brief  cat** 
logue  of  her  wants.  * 

Had  we  presumptuously  proposed 
place  on  the  same  page  the  demands  of  tbd 
opulent,  our  temerity  would  have  bedyS 
punished  by  the  impracticability  of  Ac. 
calculation ; .  for  though  four  lines  w$f. 
enumerate  the  tmnts  of  the  poor,  four! 
hundred  times  four  would  not  comprise 
the  wants  of  the  rich — even  with  the  aid. 
of  JSliss  Patty  Muddleton's  literary  talentib 
we  question  w hether  the  statement  wouMl 
not  extend  to  a  quailo  volume.  This  m 
not  a  careless  guess,  but  the  answer  of  «K 
her  computation.  Let  Miss  Muddleton'r; 
modest  stipend  be  divided  by  the  weedOT 

annual 
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nual  wages,  and  she  would  be  found  to 
ve  eighty  times  tnore  wants,  and  the 
um  of  Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  more 
in  a  hundred  times  that  eighty. 
[s  there  any  chance  that  these  profound 
culations  may  cause  any  of  us  to  consi- 
r  how  much  more  than  enough  we  all 
ssess? 

All  the  carriages  and  licrses  were  put 
o  requisition  for  the  pleasure-bound 
fty.  Lady  Wronghead,  as  her  chariot 
BW  up,  exultingly  asked,  who  could  do 
thout  a  carriage  ? 

"  Those  who  "can  walk,"  answered  the 
ronet. 

The  lady  frowned,  and  inquired  if  a 
isket  of  provision  had  been  prepared? 
Sir  Gabriel  said,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
ry,  adding^  very  foolishly — ■"  Wlmt  suf. 
968  for  our  hosts  every  day,  may  surely 
mtent  us  for  one  day." 
Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  had,  however,. 
ie?iously  inspected  the  packing  of  a  nan>- 
«r  of  necessaries^  videlicet — silver  fovku, 
c  3  hot-water 
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Iwtnwater  plates,  liqueurs,  spices,  pidkle$> 
sweetmeats,  and  a  feW  bottles  of  Burgun- 
dy. Jack  had  seen  his  brother  very  busy- 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  a  severe  fit  of  cholic,  stepped  in 
to  drink  brandy,  and  inspect  the  as^nr*- 
rment.  As  every  ^delicacy  was  placed  in 
the  basket,  an  emphatical  groain  issued 
from  Jack;  and  the  moment  the  businesa 
was  completed,  he  slipped  out  to  inform 
:h:s  uncle  of  the  precious  cargo. 

As  the  laughing  pair  stood  on  the  lawn, 
marshalling  the  vehicles,  Fripon  and  4i 
tgroQin  appeared,,  bearing  the  valuable  load, 
Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  following  in  the 
^ear,  to  mark  its  safe  deposition.  Where 
could  it  be  placed  ?  the  back  of  the  cha- 
j:iiot  would  shake  the  Burgundy— the  seat 
.of  the  chaise  would  crush  the  preserves:; 
this  corner  must  be  sheltered  to  keep  the 
liqueurs  cool,  and  that  must  be  steadied 
.IK)  prevent  tlie  breaking  of  the  pickle-jars; 
Sor  Adam  could  not  possibly  dine  without 
every  article  thu3  amassed*  .    ' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  KnbwlesdcHi,  with  grave  looks,  suit- 
able to  the  importance  of  the  business, 
"flfeied  his  services  to  his  nephew,  and 
vBek  was  ready  to  lend  a  willing  hand. 
^  lucky  thought !  the  roof  of  the  chaise 
1^  exactly  the  safest  place.  Mr.  Knowlcs- 
km  proved  it  was,  upon  scientific  prin- 
iples — ^But  who  could  be  entrusted  to 
liaoe  it  there?  iVdam  loved  any  thing 
ietter  than  trouble.  Jack  sprung  upon 
ihe  wheel  in  a  mcnnent,  and  called  ''  All 
kands  aloft  r 

Mr.  Knowlesdon,  with  the  most  d(?licate 
Sonnderation,  undertook  to  raise  tlie  in* 
Nkluable  hamper.  Jack  bent  down  to  hold 
toe  side,  his  uncle  sustcuned  the  other — 
ifrrose  majestically  from  the  ground.  AdaiA 
paed  with  open  mouth  and  distended 
kyes-— another  moment,  and  it  would  b^ 
iHfe*  beyond  the  reach  of  fate — But,  oh, 
hokless  speed  !— oh,  fatal  care ! — oh,  hap- 
less hamper  !  Jack  sneezed,  or  coughed> 
hr  laughed— his  hand  quitted  his  sacred 
d|iarge— it  fell ! 

c  4  Fripon 
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Fripon  Avas  overturned  by  its  desc 
Jack's  sorrow  produced  a  violent  hj 
rieal  fit  of  laughing  (a  common  indies 
of  intense  afiliction,  the  ladies  wiU  teU 
]Mr.  Knowlesdon  had  alone  presenc 
anind  to  bewail  the  disaster ;  as  he  s 
by  the  side  of  the  despoiled  Adam  Wi 
head,  Esq.  it  was  difficult  to  say  y^ 
looked  most  desponding-r-whose  face 
the  longest. 

Fripon  rose,  with  crimson-tinted  v 
coat,  and  it  was  long  hoped  that  i 
deep  wound  had  caused  the  gorys 
but  when  the  ruddy  drops  were  foui 
have  flowed  from  the  crashed  Burgi 
flasks,  Adam*s  despair  knew  no  boi 
In  vain  Mr.  Knowlesdon  bethought 
self  of  every  soothing  consolation — as 
"  The  past  is  past  for  ever;'—"  Wh; 
done  cannot  be  undone," — "  People  i 
be  patient  under  calamity," — "  Th 
might  have  been  worse." 

"  How  was  that  possible  ?  was  i 


[  ifi  tie  Burgundy  I  had  in  tTic  world  ?"■ 

^^daimed  the  distracted  Timotheiis. 

"      The  procession  at  length  hogan  tamove : 

^*  the  Egertons  joined  it  at  the  park-gatt^Sr 

and  Mrs.  Mary  was  to  be  called  for  on  tlie 

Mad.     The  excursion  was  peculiarly  to 

heg  taste  :  she  loved  to  look  abroad  upon 

the  rich  and  yaried  landscape — she  loved 

"  to  form  one  of  a  party  from  which  all  ior- 

tnality  was  excluded — slie  desired  to  be- 

kold  a  family  she  had  long  respected.  Lady 

Wronghead's  chariot  stopt  at  the  gate,  and 

Mrs.  Mary  hastened  to  throw  on  a  shawl,. 

and  bid  adieu  to  her  invalid. 

Mrs.  llachael  hail  recovered  her  petu- 
lance with  her  health — the  enforced  pa- 
tience of  weakness  had  given  place  to  the 
irritability  of  constitutional  waywardness.. 
— "  Going  to  leave  me  again !  you  anr 
always  leaving  me." 

Mrs.  Mary  had  not  passed  her  gardens- 
gate  for  a  week. — "  Only  for  a  few  hours,. 
my  dear  llachael.? 

c5  •^Oli^ 
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'-'  Ob,  go — ^go,  by  all  ngteanfi— it » BQ?    | 
thing  new  for  me  to  be  alone."  | 

Mrs.  Mary  glanced  her  ey^  en  Mn. 
Barbara  Maude^  who  had  kiqidly  affeieil 
to  supply  her  place  for  the  day* 

"  I  will  do  the  best  in  my  pow^  it 
amuse  you,  Mrs.  Rachael,"  «atd  the  humt 
ble  cripple.  j 

"  Oil,  but  you  cannot  dress  my  faaee-*  \ 
you  cannot  measure  my  drops — ^you  can*   ; 
not  do  any  thing  like  Mary,"  said  the  |«* 
tulant  invalid,  bursting  into  tears. 

5Irj2.  Mary  kindly  pressed  her  hand-* 
"  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Rachael,  I  will  not 
leave  you."  She  threw  her  shawl  from  her 
fclioulders,  and  tripping  lightly  to  the  car- 
riage— *'  I  cannot  go  with  you  to-day,  lady 
'\\'ronghead ;  but  tell  my  brother  nothing 
unpleasant  detains  me  at  home." 

liady  Wronghead  did  not  ask  many 
quciitions.  Miss  Patty,  perched  with  the 
coa-hman  on  the  barouche-seat,  entreated 
she  might  stay  in  her  p^ace ;  but  as  sh(t 

merely 


merely  said  tJiis,  without  any  corrobota-r 
tive  moVenrent,  and  as,  without  waiting' 
for  an  answer,  she  bacdfe  Samuel  drive  on^ 
1fV€  do  not  know  v/hy  she  said  it  at  til — 
there  was  not  an  earthly  crca^ture  withihi 
bearing  worthy  attraction. 

But  soon  the  lady's  admirable  foresight 
was  displayed^  when  joining  the  gentle^ 
men,  she.  hallooed  aloud,  how  much  shcf 
had  pressed  dear  Mrs,  Mary  to  let  her  sup- 
ply her  piace^ 

It  is  not  iiitendfed  here  to  detail  the 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  perils  by 
knd,  the  perils  by  water,  the  deep  ruts,^ 
the  bottomless  dftches,^  the  perpendicular 
hills,  the  unbounded  plains,  the  fathomless- 
Tallies,  encountered  by  the  social  party 
—these  may  all  be  found  accurately  de- 
scribed in  Miss  Muddfeton's  last  new  work^ 
"  The  Fugitive  Prisoners/*  volume  fifth,, 
page  475,  wherein  Miss  Patty  ingeniously 
introduced  the  escape  of  a  hapless-  pair 
from  an  impervious  dungeon  iiv  Siberia,, 
and  shipwrecked  them  on  the  southern 
c  6  point 
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iri^c  :r  \-S:a>  after  a  few  hours'  sail, ex- 
^iTfLoZv  z'ziiz  lie  eveats  of  this  great  day 
r-^'.i  :e  iccrfsccTited  to  fiime. 

XifT^  j:c  n:;£y  tesid  how  the  travellers 
i'-C  ir:u^  :npi.55abie  ro&xls,  and  got  over 
i'-j»:M^<ii":je    :n'L'ur.iiiiis :    how    tliey  goll'^ 
^r:^.i:  ccerscs.  ind  go: — no  dinner;  how  for 
-  J:£-£a  >:jt:-^t:^:~^.  cc  as  Miss  Patty  words 
i:.  -  5uc^;L:f5i"u;  nights  xi\cy  wept  to  tte. 
:J1  i\i«:i  \iivi  imckssed  eyes,  and  met 
the  mtr.lijii  san  with  unmoistened  lips> 
nor  ibcd.  nor  >Ieep^  nor  bererage,  blessing  ' 
Xi.z'r  sUrfct  tor  a  long  revolving  month—  | 
;!i  <'i.^-:.  in   that  erudite  work  may  be  i 
>L'_:,  lA  ;l:e  probable  impossibilities  that 
c-:^  :.».v;i  a:;y  travtlitr  of  wit  and  inven* 
ti-;ri. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ippiness  indtpendeut  of  WeaUh — Dignity  inde- 
pendent  of  Rank. 

T  length  the  party  reached  the  Uttlc 
rm,  a  low  white  building  in  the  midst 
'a  fertile  garden..  The  vine  flaunted 
mind  the  casement,  and  the  woodbine 
ept  around  the  porch ;  every  charm  of 
ikare  was  collected  there,,  but  art  had 
ttle  place.  The  hand  of  industry  had 
Bed  the  garden  with  herbs  and  fruits — 
tie  hand  of  neatness  had  trimmed  the 
batch ed-roof  abode;  bees  were  humming; 
Ver  the  fragrant  bean-blossom,  and  the 
ocks  and  herds  were  stretched  upon  the 
iwslipped  mead;,  noonday  warmth  and 
ttnshine  "  slept  upon  the  hills ;"  scarce 
sound  broke  the  calm  repose,  save  the 
pirghng  rill  that  murmured  unseen  be^ 

ncath 


neath  the  embowering^  hawthorn— ttvft 
the  short  bleat  of  the  wandering  lank  ; 
Miss  Patty  longed  to  write  a  sonnet  oft 
the  occasloit,  but  she  had  neither  her  dic- 
tionary nor  her  list  of  rhymes  at  hand. 

The  appearance  of  the  party  soon  St^ 
placed  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene  fi* 
mirthful  hilarity.  They  had  been  loi||; 
expected,  and  every  arrangenieiit  kad  b£Ml 
made  to  give  them  a  eovdtcd  weloettite 
Mrs.  Primrose  and  her  daughters^  m  tbdft 
neatest  ottire^^  hastened  to  usher  thelfi  ibf| 
to  their  little  parlour.  -k 

It  was  a  low  apartment,  with  ceis^lfneM 
windows,  decked  with  a  profusion  ol 
flowers,  principally  collected  from  the  fieldr 
and  hedges.  Miss  Wronghead  was  asto» 
nished  at  the  luxuriant  and  varied  nose* 
gay — the  wild  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  the? 
foxglove,  the  fragrant  hop,  the  snoiey- 
bindweed,  the  blood-stained  cowslip,  tbe 
harebell,  the  anemone,  the  Mood-soiri 
and  innumerable  others,  grouped  with  ^ 
propriate  artlessness.    A  collation  of  nuiI' 

fare- 


B^firesh  cream,  pure  honey,  home-made 
sd,  and  fruits,  stood  prepared  for  tlie 
eishment  of  the  guests, 
[iss  MuddletoD  practised  all  the  con- 
ending  airs  and  affable  graciousness* 
oould  muster,  to  temper  Uie  awfulness: 
er  appearance*  She  had,  to  be  sure,. 
red  herself  in  her  richest  satin  and  her 
t  laces,  p«*haps  with  the  kind  desire 
iving  Mrs^  Primrose  a  correct  idea  of 
splendour  and  superiority  of  fashion, 
thus  raising  tliat  veneration  her  after 
es  were  to  sooth.  But  poor  Mrs.  Priin^ 
in  her  clean  wlilte  gown  and  her  un- 
1  and  unribboned  muslin  cap,  was> 
sr  in^nsible  to  the  splendid  display, 
ad  been  used  to  it,  or,  wh^it  was  most 
able,  as  Miss  Patty  declared,  the  good 
)an  was  fully  conscious  of  the  immense 
•iwity  of  her  garb,  and  seemed  resolv- 
0  prove  that  innate  dignity  in  plain 
les  was  a  match  for  pride  invested  in 
\  and  laces.  Mi^s  Patty  never  would 
rm  us  whether  the  lady  succeeded  or 

not 
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not  in  this  experiment;  Mr.  Knowlesdo*;. 
indeed  remarked,  he  had  never  seen  thr. 
spinster  so  humbled  before. 

As  fine  clothes  seemed  ta  make  lii 
impression  on  the  Primroses^  Miss 
hastened    to  overwhelm  tliera  with 
stores  of  learning::    it  was  toa  het 
walking — ^what  she  would  give  for  a  bookl 

Miss  Primrosey  with  prompt  attenti 
sought  to  mee.t  her  wkhesw.    A  couple 
shelves,  containing  a  few  volumes, 
pointed  out,,  and  the  good  girl  sprung 
a  chair,  to  obey  Miss  Patty's  bidding. 

The  spinster  approached  the  spot 
the  careless  air  of  one  expecting  disa] 
pointment.  The  Bible  was,  of  coi 
passed  over,  but  Cowper's  Poems^,.  Johi 
son's  Rambler,  Shakespeare,  and  G<ddi 
smiths  three  historical  works,  Greeoei 
Rome,  and  England,  astonished  Miss  Mud- 
dleton.  Cowper  she  had  seen— of  Shaker  ' 
speare  she  had  heard^ — but  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  she  knew  nothing  but  tlie 
name. 

"What 
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•'  What  are  those  other  three  little  odd 
>lumes?* 

"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ma'am,  the 
conomy  of  Human  Life,  and  Dr.IIawkes- 
orth's  Almoran  and  Hamet,**  replied  Miss 
rimrose,  pointing  with  her  finger  to  each 
>lume  as  she  spoke. 

••  And  are  these  all  the  books  you  have?** 
^'  All  ma'am." 

Miss  Patty  turned  away  with  a  look  of 
>utempt,  saying — "  Then  give  me  Shik- 
>ur." 

Shikspur  was  handed  to  her,  and  she 
fas  found  in  the  woodbine-covered  porch, 
nth  the  book  in  her  hand,  open  at  the 
icDne  in  King  John  in  which  Constance 
irildly  mourns  her  lost  child — fast  asleep. 
,  Lady  Wronghead  had  a  discontented 
Oeer  for  every  thing  less  convenient,  and 
n  envying  sigh  for  everything  more  agrce- 
ble  than  what  she  possessed  at  home — 
^us  making  herself  comfortably  uncom- 
trtable  about  every  thing. 
Tli6  gentlemen,  in  the  meanwhile,  stroll- 
ed 
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ed  over  the  farm.    It  was  smiill,  but  urcA  i 
cultivated;  and  as  Mr. Primrose Icfdtheii   e 
along,  he  described  his  little  system  of  s 
Imsbandry.     His  principal  labcmrers  imt 
liis  own  sons,  three  fine  robust  young  mcii^  - 
whom  they  saw,  each  busy  in  his  albtted 
duty.     The  farmer  explained  how  be  oo^ 
casionally  sowed  a  field  with  flax,  to  ^ve 
employment  to  the  spinning-wheels  of  Ml 
wife  and  daughters;  and  sometimes  with 
rape,  to  supply  oil  for  domestic  and  othef 
purposes.     The  fleeces  of  his  flock  WfiW 
exchanged  for  woollen  habiliments  for  him- 
self and  his  sons,  and  the  skins  of  bis  herd! 
for  leather  for  their  shoes. 

Mrs.  Egerton  confined  her  walks  to  tbe 
neat  poultrj'^-yard,  the  gardens,  and  or- 
chard. She  admired  the  ingenious  and 
cleanly  pigeon-house  and  rabbit-shed ;  sh* 
visited  the  store-room,  and  saw  many -a 
bed  and  pillow  stuffed  with  the  downy 
feathers  of  the  fowls,  and  many  a  winter 
garment  lined  with  the  fur  of  the  rabhit. 
The  garden  supplied  all  the  medickies 

Mrs. 
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Irs.  Primrose  ever  ventured,  or  found 
leoessary,  to  prescribe-p-the  tall  majestic 
hubarb,  the  creeping  camomile,  the  fra- 
psant.  peppermint,  the  odoriferous  balm. 
Please  were  planted  in  profusi<m,  to  supply 
irinter  as  well  as  summer  food.  Kernels 
if  fruits  served  as  spices,  and  the  bright 
red  pod  of  the  capsicum,  reared  beneath 
the  sheltering  wall,  was  used  as  pepper. 

Mrs,  Egerton  was  charmed  with  the 
dull  that  thus  rendered  a  numerous  family 
faidependent  of  adventitious  aids,  and  al- 
most lamented  the  summons  that  called 
het  from  this  interesting  inspection. 

At  dinner  the  wliole  party  again  met. 
The  eldest  Primrose  had  stumbled  against 
-the  sleeping  fair ;  and  while  he  stood  trans- 
feed  with  surprise,  the  lady  awoke — per- 
^noe  not  a  little  delighted  to  behold  a 
'bandsome  youth  gazing  upon  her,  "  with 
looks  of  love  enamoured."  "  Nothing  loth," 
<he  let  the  wondering  swain  lead  her  into 
1ft«  bouse. 

The 
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The  dinner  was  excellent  and  abtind 
—fine  poultry,  the  fatted  lamb,  and  ft 
salmon  from  the  neighbouring  str« 
with  pastry,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
Gabriel  pronounced  the  old  October  exi 
lent,  and  Mr.  Knowlesdon  smacked 
lips  at  the  famous  mead;  even  Ad 
\\^ronghead,  Esq.  declared  the  perry 
most  as  good  as  the  champaign  he  u 
to  drink  "  when  he  was  abroad ;"  and  J 
tossed  off  bumpers  of  sparkling  cider, 
he  became  as  frisky  as  the  liquor  he  qua£ 

In  the  evening  a  grand  deficiency  '■ 
perceived — no  foreign  tea,  no  foreign 
gar.  Mrs.  Primrose  had  indeed  prepa 
a  pleasant  beverage  from  a  mixture 
English  herbs,  and  her  daughters  pro 
ced  a  profusion  of  rich  butter^  milk,  cuJ 
and  cream — fine  bread,  and  honey,  cl 
and  in  tlie  comb.  The  good  woman 
counted,  rather  than  apologized,  for 
deficiency,  by  saying  that  Mr.  Know 
don  had  expressly  desired  that  noth 

mil 
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ight  be  provided  but  what  the  fann  pro- 
need — nothing  but  what  the  family  daily 
ajnyed. 

Lady  Wronghead  declined  joining  the 
eatable,  e.s  if  the  omission  had  been  made 
h.purpose  to  offend  her,  and  looked  as 
inhappy  as  if,  instead  of  only  one  day  in 
feee  hundred  and  sixty-five  she  was  de- 
l^ved  of  one  comfort,  she  had  been  de- 
nved  of  it  altogether — not  but  that,  when 
V9  blessing  was  in  her  grasp,  she  almost 
Very  evening  sent  away  the  tea  untasted. 

The  neat  lamps  and  waxen  tapers  next 
Itracted  attention. — **  Your  bees  perform 
ffia  a  double  kindness,"  said  JNIrs.  Kgcrton. 

"Yes,  madam;  but  exci^pt  in  winter 
fe  have  little  need  of  artificial  light,  for 
learly  half  the  year  we  rise  and  retire 
rith  the  sun  ;  and  even  in  winter,  a  blaz- 
1^  wood  fire  suffices  for  the  handicrafts 
of  my  sons,  and  the  spinning  or  knitting 
of  my  daughters." 
The  subject  being  thus  opened,  every 

pile  had  some  questions  to  ask  respecting 

the 
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the  domestic  eeonocny  of  tlus  sp 
and  amiable  familjr. 

"  Necessity,"  said  Mr.  Primrose 
taught  us  how  to  supply  our  w; 
how  to  bound  our  desires^  and  cho 
urges  us  to  pursue  a  pi^  in  w) 
have  experienced  so  much  felicity 

"So much  depends  on  being, 
obscurity  and  poverty !"  said  lady 
head. 

"That  was  notntyfatej  mad 
plied  Mr.  Primrose,   bis  cheek 
suf!used — ^**  I  wasbom  to  wealth  ai 
but  by  extravagance——" 

"  Rather  say,  by  mistaken  conl 
interposed  his  wife. 

"  I  lost  my  property^"  contini 
Primrose.  "  With  the  Avreck  <^ 
tune,  two  hundred  pounds,  I  fled 
retirement,  ratlier  in  the  hope  oi 
my  disgrace,  than,  of  recovering  n 
quillity." 

"  Well  I  remember  your  first . 
here,"  said  Mr.  Knowlesdon. 
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Yet  mpce  tenaciously  do  I  remembep 
kindness,  your  generous  confidence  in 
oger^*-a  man»  too,  of  avowed  broken 


les.** 


.  Knowlesdon  Hashed — it  was  the 
subject  on  which  lie  ever  blushed — 
ulogy  of  himself.—"  Your  counte- 
p. your  address,  irresistibly  won  my 
lence^ — it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
ncerityof  one  who  so  frankly  owned 
)verty,"  he  replied*  ^th  a  smile, 
can?  only!  say,"  cantinued  thestran- 
*  thiU;  I  had  been  denied  the  lease  of 
-dozen  farms  for  which  I  applied,  for 
ery  reason,  which  led  you  to  accept 
>r  your  tenant — rthe  confession  of  my 


ence." 


[*he  people  were  fiaols^"  said  sir  Ga- 
"  the  man  who  dares  to  speak 
on  such  a  point  will  not  daro  to  be 
nest  on  any." 

Vith  my  rescued  money  I  stocked 
ittie>farm,  and  plainly  fitted  up  tins 
ge.    My  cattle  and  poultry  throve, 

and 
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and  have  returned  me  tenfold ;  my  field 
supply  me  with  grain  for  my  bread  an 
beer,  my  hedges  and  copse-wood  yield  n 
fuel,  my  garden  and  orchard  fruits  tti 
vegetables;  the  hops  that  flavour  n 
ale  flaunt  in  garlands  over  my  hedge-row 
and  if  my  cider  passes  too  rapidly  firo 
the  vinous  fermentation,  we  are  sure  of 
store  of  good  vinegar." 

"  You  make  the  best  of  every  thin] 
said  Mr.  Knowlesdon. 

"  Ay,  sir — it  is  a  lesson  misfortune  1 
taught  us — Happy  those  who  learn  it  ii 
milder  school !" 

"  But  you  said  you  once  had  rank 
well  as  fortune,"  observed  Miss  Patty, 
sensible  to  the  frowns  of  the  solicitor 
her  indelicate  question. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  the  farm 
with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity ;  "  but  my  i 
nicr  rank  was  very  inferior  to  the  one 
now  enjoy :  I  'ixas  the  bearer  of  an  inl 
rited  title — I  am  tl.e  possessor  of  sc 
tamed  honours." 

M 
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,  Miss  Muddleton  was  entirely  at  a  k)s$ 
>  understand  his  meaning;  but  she  ha- 
irded  no  farther  inquiry,  lady  Wrong- 
ijBd  taking  up  the  discourse,  with — 
Pray,  sir,  why  did  you  change  your 
faer 

^  I  changed  my  name,  madam,  because 

neitli^  desired  to  make  my  friends 
(hamed  of  me,  nor  he,  in  my  turn, 
ihamed  of  my  friends.'* 

^  Your  sons  are  excellent  assistants  to 
9U,''  observed  sir  Gabriel,  either  willing 
I  give  a  turn  to  the  discourse,  or  perad* 
Wture  to  amuse  himself  with  the  novel 
lea  of  a  son  being  a  help  rather  tlum  a 
indrance. 

:•*  In  summer,  my  sons  labour  in  the  fields 
(id  garden :  in  winter,  their  evenings  are 
pent  with  a  turner's  lathe,  in  jobs  of  car- 
enteiy,  or  in  netting  fishing-nets.'' 

•*And  your  daughters?"  asked  lady 
ITronghead,  perchance  equally  edified  as 
»r  lord,  with  the  idea  of  children  aiding 
Either  than  annoying  their  parents. 

VOL.  II.  D  "  Oujr 
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'^  Our  girls  have  each  their  departmoit/^ 
replied  Mrs.  Primrose :  ^'  one  the  house-' 
hold  cares,  one  the  poultiy,  another  the 
dairy,  and  little  Kate  here  helps  me  t« 
trim  the  flower-garden." 

'*  Your  children  seem  well  educatody*^ 
said  Mrs.  Egerton. 

**  For  what  they  know  they  are  inddildf 
to  thdr  mother,"  replied  £irnier  FiimRM 
— *'  my  time  was  occupied  in  earning  tliek* 
food,  but  she  contrived  to  teacb  fbtti. 
all  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  a  Stdr, 
geography  and  astronomy,  and  a  pcttf* 
good  notion  of  the  history  of  their  ntHvt- 
country." 

''  Their  education  has  rendered  tbeilt 
useful  and  happy,  and  virtuous  memben 
of  sodety — ^what  can  education  do  more?* 
said  Mr.  Knowlesdon. 

"  It  was  not  certainly  expensive,"  le- 
marked  sir  GabrieL 

^  In  books  and  paper^,  the  only  artide* 
required,  I  may  have  expended  about  forif 


Qiiiigs,"  said  Mr.  PrimFose;   ^*  for  our 

m  geese  gave  us  pens.** 

Sir  Gabriel  groaned  aloud — the  spectres 

departed  bills  flitted  before  his  fancy : 

looked  upon  the  youthful  group,  seated 

a  distance^  beneath  a  spreading  lime* 

96 — ^he  distinguished  the  flimsy  indolent 

;ures  of  his  hopeful  heir  and  accomplish- 

!  daughter;  and  his  eye  then  fell  on  the 

li^^ed  and  manly  forms,  the  intelligent 

(untenances  of  the  young  Primroses — his 

rollen  heart  could  not  bear  the  humbling 

Ufparison. 

iPorty  shillings  had  reared  into  the  full 
Cpansioil  of  every  mental  and  bodily  fa- 
ilt^r  a  numerous  family,  each  of  whom 
Md  now  subsist  without  further  aid  from 
Ije  parent  hand:  forty  hundred  pounds 
*4  been  expended  on  two  beings,  both  of 
hem,if  possible,more  helpless  after  than  be- 
&rethe  disbursement — ^both  of  them  in  the 
?rime  of  life,  incapable  of  supporting  them- 
•ires,  or  benefiting  the  community. 
:  KcMdei"!  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement 
^    .  .    dS  Fojp 
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For  the  forty  shillings  you  have,  the  fir- 
mer's  word,  and  may  calculate  for  yoimdf  * 
how  much  paper,  and  how  many  elemen- 
tary books,  that  sum  could  purchase;  fiv 
the  forty  hundred  pounds,  you  have  ody 
to  send  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  fashion- 
able seminaries,  and  multiply  the  cbaiga 
of  one  year  by  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  tiie 
net  produce  will  demonstrate  our  predrioo. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  your  s<hi8?*. 
asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  That,  sir,  would  have  been  a  puzzling 
question  in  the  days  of  our  worldly  ptJi- 
perity,"  replied  Mr.  Primrose,  **  but  can 
now  be  cheerfully  and  easily  answered: 
my  sons  will  continue  to  pursue  the  heal-, 
thy  and  agreeable  avocation  of  husbandly 
—it  is  an  employment  that  will  never  fa3 
to  yield  occupation  and  to  bestow  subsist* 
ence." 

•*  Ah,  yes  r*  said  Mrs.  Primrose^  a  tear 
^thering  in  her  eye  as  she  spoke;  ^^ 
have  the  cheering  prospect  of  living  and. 
dying  in  the  midst  of  our  children— of  e^ 

caping 
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raping,  every  pang  of  separation.    Most 
gratefplly  do  we  prize  such  a  good,'* 

•*  But  how  can  you  dream  of  calling 
your  children  educated,  when  they  do  not 
possess  a  single  accomplishment?''  said  Mr. 
%iowlesdon — "  how  can  you  expect  your 
daughters  to  make  good  wives  and  good 
Hipthers,  without  their  understanding 
iPrenchy  music,  and  painting?" 

Mrs.  Primrose  smiled  in  good-humour 
—•lady  Wronghead  in  contempt;  but  her 
.hdyship  evinced  some  surprise,  when,  in 
ihe  course  of  the  evening,  the  young  people , 
of  the  farm  sung  many  songs  and  ballads 
^th  much  taste  and  sweetness ;  and  when 
one  of  the  young  men,  producing  a  tabor 
tod  pipe  of  his  own  construction,  drew 
ferth  such  merry  tunes,  as  set  every  foot 
keeping  time.  Jack  presently  handed  out 
one  of  the  Miss  Primroses,  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  soon  followed  with  another — the  dance 
Was  formed  in  a  moment — even  Adam 
Wronghead,  Esq.  as  he  gave  his  hand  to 
Aisan  Knowlesddn,  graciously  observing, 
D  3  how 


bov  modi  sudi  m  danoe^  on  ibe  i^ 
rarsri  reminded  him  c^the  sprighfly  ^ 
in^  be  had  emoyed  when  he  was  abroiJ* 

M:ss  Muddleton  had  just  commeucedl 
learned  harrjigue  on  the  dedication  ofgMA 
manners,  in  youjig  gentlemen  leainn| 
young  lailies  without  partners,  whentv 
elder  Primrose,  directed  by  a  look  frOQ 
his  mother,  besought  the  band  of  the  fidr 
spinster,  and  ^liss  Patty,  with  admirable 
skill,  turned  her  censure  into  panegyric 

The  gay  party  long  tripped  it  on  **the 
light  fantastic  toe;**  even  the  ele^nt  and 
discerning  Montague  Egerton  drawing  no 
degrading  comparisons  between  the  unafr 
fected  and  self-taught  movements  of  the 
young  Primroses,  and  the  Frenchified  and 
Italianized  steps  of  the  travelled  Timo- 
theus  and  the  accomplished  Miss  Clemy. 

The  moon  had  risen  in  cloudless  majesty 
over  the  reposing  landscape,  when  the  de- 
lighted visitors  departed  from  the  hospi- 
table farmei-'s.  Mr.  Knowlesdon  frequent- 
ly stopped  his  horse,  to  take  a  view  of  the 


low  white  building,  over  which  the  dark 
lime-tree  waved  its  fleiible  boughs,  and 
the  clear  stream,  sparkling  to  the  moon- 
beam, ran  rippling  by  its  side.-^— "  With 
what  mingled  respect  and  rapture  do  I 
contemplate  this  simple  abode!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  for  here  I  see  what  man  can  do 
for  himself — ^here  I  behdd  him  indepen- 
dent and  useful — ^here  I  discover  the  re- 
sources which  can  make  the  poor  man 
happy,  the  industrious  man  affluent-<'-here 
I  see  the  exemplification  of  that  admirable 
maxim—-*  The  shortest  way  to  be  rich  is, 
not  by  ailarging  our  estates,  but  contract- 
ing our  desires  " 

Note. — To  prove  that  we  do  not  write  chinierical!y*T- 
tbac  what  we  have  just  stated  to  have  been  done  can  he 
liov.e,  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  au  account  given  hy 
John  Way,  Esq.  November  6,  1798,  and  kince  published 
in  Mrs.  Trimmer's  "  CEconomy  of  Charity,"  vol.  ii,  page 
40S,  of  a  cottager's  widow  at  Hasketon,  in  tlie  county  of 
Sufiblk,  rearing  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  decently  and 
happily,  on  the  produce  of  fourteen  acres  of  pasture  land. 
5he  kept  two  cows^  whose  prodoce  of  cream  and  butter  she 
D  4  carried 
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(11  AFTER  V. 


ji  strange  J'tle,  and  still  ^Uranger  Couauhi  , 

Jlr.sioES  tlie  visit  to  the  farm,  anotte 
ohrtTful  little  jmrty  w^as  planned  and  exe- 
cuted for  Mrs.  Egerton.  Captain  Mansi 
liad  prevailed  upon  Montague  to  accxmi- 
}wny  him  on  a  day's  jaunt  to  a  small  sea- 
port town,  the  fortifications  of  which  were 
pixniliarly  worthy  mspection.     The  two 

wivei 

rur.iod  lo  mnrlrt.  «nd  l)roa:»ht  back  bread  and  other ne- 
r<  ^^»r;<*!ft.  She  nfvi  r  d islanded  nor  receiTcd  any  assisttnoe 
tr.>>«  ilie  j^arivh,  bui  bv  decrees  placed  out  all  her  childret 
irj«>  iY>p^iMal»!e  fervit'es. — See  aljio  the  account  of  F.  2xt* 
nnr,\  Vv>.  of  she  ind«>trious  proprietor  of  a  neat  cottrgs 
«u,i  ji^n^t^n  U^ixxcen  York  a»d  Tadcaster,  a  spot  we  bi^ 
ouvmmxo^  o;'ion  n,^iv>ed  vah  ndniratkm  and  respect.  But 
vh,"*  >i.n.l  lii^iit  the  beix'&oial  conseqaences  of  human  »" 
da<:n  :  1  iu>  1:^$;  uoiioc  b  aho  insert^  in  Mrs.  Tnminc**^ 
<*ct.iiecl  n-ork. 
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ives,  with  Mr.  Knowlcsdon,  his  niece^ 
id  sister,  were  therefore  asked  to  dine 
ith  Mrs.  Barbara  Maude. 
This  good  woman  only  invited  these 
ve  individuals,  for  an  odd  reason  certainly 
-her  room  would  only  comfortably  accom- 
modate six  persons ;  and  she  gave  them  a 
imple  dinner,  from  motives  equally  ridi- 
alous> — she  could  not  afford  delicates, 
tnd  if  she  Had  afforded  them,  her  rustic 
lamsel  could  not  have  rightly  prepared' 
Jhem.  We  ^ve  it,  indeed,  as  an  extraor- 
Jmary  event  in  domestic  annals,  but  we 
^ve  it  nevertheless  as  a  fact,  that  the  afore- 
ttiid  six  human  beings,  accomplished  and 
Jtfined  as  five  of  them  at  least  were,  did 
i^Uy  and  fairly  enjoy  a  most  hearty  meal, 
fa  a  parlour  twelve  feet  square,  on  a  din- 
ner of  plain  roasted  and  boiled,  served  on^ 
White  delft,  and  attended  by  a  single-- 
deanly-attired  maiden. 

What  on  earth  could  a  womanmean by 

giving  such  a  diimer?    and  what  could 

people  mean  by  going  to  it?  and,  stranger 

D  5  stiUi 
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ttillf  by  enjoying  it?  We  do  not  presume, 
to  explain  these  phenomena ;  but  we  wpi 
risk  a  few  hints,  towards  helping  our  »- 
gacious  readers  to  do  so  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Barbara  possibly  gained  part  of  her 
pleasure  from  the  absence  of  all  trouUe' 
and  expenee ;  she  only  attempted  what  sbBi 
could  easily -execute — consequently  what 
was  pleasant  to  herself^  and  thereby  no? 
dered  it  pleasant  to  her  guests.  She  pro-' 
bably  received  another  moiety  of  her  gn^ 
tification  from  being  fresh  to  welcome  her 
visitants — unexhausted  by  previous  trouble. 
— unharassed  by  previous  anxiety.  Sh^ 
bad  little  solicitude  about  a  dinner  ihst 
only  differed  from  her  every-day  dinnen 
by  being  more  abundant;  she  dreaded  no 
awkward  cross-cornerings,  for  she  had  no 
corners  at  all;  nor  could  the  awful  pause 
between  two  courses  threaten  to  extend 
into  terrific  suspense,  for  she  had  but  one 
course.  As  for  the  trivial  mistakes  of  ber 
rustic  hand-maid,  or  her  unfrenchified 
cpok,  she  was  more  glad  than  sorrj'^  tliat 

they 
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Jney  oceuired^  as  they  caused  the  party  an 
jBiinyidious  laugh. 

In  the  evening,  somethinrr  was  said  of  a 
Kxdable  game  of  cards,  and  as  no  one  ob^ 
jpcted*  it  was  supposed  the  motion  would 
bt  carried;  but  somehow  the  hours  passed 
OK  so  gaily  and  so  imperceptibly,  tluit  the 
moment  for  parting  arrived  before  any  one 
^med  it  near.  This  might  be  o\vin<^  to 
the  selection  of  the  guests,  sucli  only  bcin^j 
iavited'  to  meet  as  were  intimate  with,  and 
agreeable  to  each  other — IMrs.  Harbara, 
imple  maiden!  only  asking  people  tci 
luike  them  comfortable;  not,  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  because  she  owed  a  dinner  hero, 
ittid  desired  to  pay  a  compliment  there. 

The  iashionable  mode  of  Issuing  cards* 

heterogeneously,    without   distinction  of 

persons  or  character,  for  appearance  and 

convenience  sake,  careless  what  oppositcsf 

«re  assembled  togetlwr,  reminds  us  of  the 

wrangement  of  that  oncc-celcbrated  dish, 

wlmagimdi,  where  exhibition  is  the  only 

*Wng  considered,  and  articles  approxima- 

X)  6  ted 


ted  that  never  met  before— the  bi 
cbovy  next  to  the  tasteless  white  ( 
— the  savoury  ham  dose  neighbor 
mild-flavoured  yolk — ^red  pickled 
by  the  side  of  rustic  green  par 
just  as,  in  the  crowded  drawing-r 
tiirown  into  close  vicinage  the 
the  dull,  and  the  spirited  by  th( 
the  artificial  by  the  artless,  and  th 
by  the  home-bred,  &c. 

^Irs.  Barbara's  dress  too,  so  < 
a  plain  gown,  so  inferior  to  lady 
hetid's  rich  satin  robe  at  the  last 
Hall  gala.  Very  likely,  if  Mrs 
had  been  asked  the  reason  of  this 
she  might  have  told  us  that  she  ^ 
baronet's  wife^  and  two  hundm 
would  not  admit  of  the  expenditu 
thousand^— IJut  this,  like  all  her  < 
sons,  must  be  pronounced  vagu< 
satisfactory.  Who  ever  heard  ( 
dressing  according  to  their  rank, 
ing  their  disbursements  to  their 
Some  things^  jis  every  bodv  kj 

indi 


indispensable  to  all  ladies^  and  ta  all  dinnerffj 
and  certain  articles  must  be  possessed  by 
all  persons^  rich  or  poor,  high  or  tow :  if 
Wtin  is  the  tofif  satin  mu«t  be  worn,  paid 
for  or  not  paid  for — if  raffs  and  rees  are 
delicates  at  my  lord's  tables,.  rufiS  and  rees 
must  be  seen  at  his  steward's — else  better 
keep  no  company.  What  is  the  use  of 
visiting,  if  we  cannot  do  as  other  people? 
Really,  we  have  no  argument  which  we 
can  dare  to^  oppose  to  thb  sagelogic^  unless^ 
indeed,  it  might  be  permitted  us  to^  sug* 
jgest,  that  the  pleasures  of  social  mtercourse 
do  not  wholly  depend  on  eatables,  drink- 
ables, or  wearables — that  rational  creatures 
are  supposed  to  associate  from  nobler  mo- 
tives than  irrational  creatures — and,  that 
though  herds  and  flocks  collect  together  in 
mute  association  for  the  purposes  of  pas- 
turage alone,  man  meets  his  fellow  to  think, 
feel,  converse — not  merely  to  eat,  drink,  • 
and  display. 

•    We  are  aware  that  we  shall  here  be  set 
Co  rights,  and  reminded  that  the  faculty 

of 
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of  speech  is  pretty  freely  used  on  aHoMf 
sions.   We  will  not  cynically  remark  b(* 
often  it  i»  abused,  but  simply  adds  bcftf. 
heartily  we  desire  that  the  gratificatiomil^  i* 
heart  and  mind  may  supersede  the  isA^ 
gence  of  the  appetite  and  the  senses,     -i 

What  halcyon  days  would  then 
the  matron  and  diarm  the  wife !  The 
tural  tide  of  housewifery  would  flow 
smoothly,  unimpeded  by  obstacles, 
hurried  by  false  stimuli;  entertainin( 
fashioned  on  every-day  modelsb  adapted 
tlie  fortune  and  appropriate  to  the  rank 
the  entertainer,  would  grace  the  festi^ 
board;  the  distinctions  of  station  would 
justly  defined — ^the  poor  would  not  ape 
rich,  and  ruin  themselves  by  the  imitatioOf^ 
nor  the  vulgar  mimic  the  refined,  and  eK 
pose  tb.emselves  to  ridicule  by  the  abortiv? 
aticrapt— eacli  would  keep  in  his  proprf 
(Station,  and  do  honour  to  it,  and  peo{dar 
appear  exac»tly  what  they  were. 

Have  we  got  into  Utopian  regions?  Vfd 
do  not  tliinfc  so.    We  hear  it  perpetually 

remarked, 


remarked;  tliat  '^  nothing  caq  be  pleasw^ter 
than  sociable  parties,  free  from  ceremony" 
qnd  undue  expence;*'  then  why  -npt  give- 
sociable  parties,  free  from  ceremony  andt 
undue  expence  ?  "  3^cause  nobody  does**^ 
A  notaUe  re9^on  tjruly,  and  on^  that  >vili 
continue  to  act  for  ever,  U*  somebody  doeft 
not  coinmence  another  system*  Why  not;- 
be  that  somebody,  and  begin  a  new  era  ia 
the  annals  of  friendly  ccwomunication?— * 
give  dinners  without  supe^fl^ities,  and  sup^ 
pers  without  profusion — ^tt^tnpi  not  elet 
gance^  beyond  youlr  rank,  nor  luxuries  be-^ 
yond  your  fortune — unenvyingly  admire^ 
and  participate  the  splendour  of  yoyr  opu-^ 
lent  associates,  but  content  yourself  with 
the  simplicity  appropriate  to  your  humblef 
fate :  you  will  at  least  escape  envy,  unless^ 
of  your  modesty  and  good  sense  (not  that 
we  often  hear  of  this  direction  of  that  pas^' 
sdon).  Convince  your  i^quaintance,  tha^ 
you  invite  tiiem,  not  to  rival  but  to  please^ 
them — ^that  you  invite  them  from  a  gfh. 
jiuine  ^relish  of  society,  to  enjoy  their  con- 
versation. 
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The  only  difference  that  we  can 

between  those  who  give  humble 

tertainments  and  those  who  give 
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versation,  to  link  youi'self  to  their 
rests  and  feelings  hy  acts  of ^kindnes 
words  of  benevolence ;  convince 
iiiends  that  you  pay  them  the  compl 
to  believe  that  they  do  not  come  t 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  the  palal 
that  they  are  too  generous  to  critid 
simplicity  of  your  fare^  or  the  horn 
of  your  garb. 

Do  you  fear  by  such  measures  1 
your  pretensions  to  taste  and  opu 
We  fancy  it  will  not  be  the  first  r 
only  time  that  we  shall  incur  the  i 
being  censured  for  blunt  honesty, 
we  say,,  that  in  our  opinion  such  j 
sions  are  as  effectually  annulled  by  c 
imitation  of  arrangements  beyor 
means,  as  by  a  total  resignation  of 
The  only  difference  that  we  can  p< 
between  those  who  give  humble  lit 
tertainments  and  those  who  give  aTv 
grand  galas,  is,  that  the  first  are  res 
and  the  last  ridiculed.     Our  readc 
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5se  for  themselves  to  wliicli  cLiss  they 
ik  proper  to  belong. 
Ve  know  that  we  have  been  talking  in 
iry  extraordinary  manner,  and  reason- 
on  very  novel  premises — to  wit,  that 
fort  is  more  precious  than  display^  and 
ttal  more  rational  than  sensual  indul- 
58.  But  positively  we  are  not  respon- 
^  for  all  this  heterodoxy,  being  in  this 
mce,  as  in  many  besides,  mere  retailers 
le  sentiments  of  others;  and  as  we  are 
lys  eager  to  throw  as  much  blame  as 
ible  from  our  own  shoulders  (feeling 
p  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  shall  de- 
e  more  than  we  can  easily  bear),  we 
frankly  confess,  that  we  have  here 
in  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  held  by 
Knowlesdon  with  Mrs.  Mansel,  as  he 
mtly  escorted  her  from  Mrs.  Barbara 
i4e*8  to  her  own  house^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

jl  touch  of  Metaphysics^  and  modish  Ease. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fates  had  decreed  that 
the  family  of  the  Wrongheads  should  peiv 
petually  enjoy  the  enlivening  emotion  of 
curiosity,  quickened  by  partial  disooveria 
and  occasional  accession  of  mystery.  The 
appearance  and  conduct  of  the  strangepr 
eari  had  long  kept  alive  this  spirit  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  time,  that  destroyer  of  all  things 
(except  female  youth  and  female  beauty), 
had  insensibly  lessened  the  acuteness  of  rei- 
search  and  the  excursiveness  of  conjecture. 
The  name  of  the  little  Augusta  was  no 
longer  repeated  with  meaning  shrugs  and 
looks,  and  the  unravelled  behaviour  of  the 
peer  had  faded  away  before  the  newer  in- 
terests of — why  Mrs.  Mansel  had  changed 

her 


her  cook,  and  why  lord  Rockfortiiaddisr 
missed  his  steward. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment  of  expiring 
curiosity,  lady  Ruthven  contrived  to  pick 
together  a  little  fuel  to  keep  alive  the  dy- 
ing flame.  Frank  Egerton  attended  thp 
same  dancing-school  that  the  charming 
Jittle  Wroiigheads  and  the  sweet  little 
Huthvens  honoured  with  their  presence;, 
and  one  day,  in  wrathful  mood,  would  not 
resign  his  place  in  the  dance  to  the  noble 
heir  of  Castle  Kuthven.  The  master  smil- 
ed at  the  young  rebel,  perhaps  in  his  ig- 
norance, deeming  it  inconsequential  whe- 
ther one  httle  boy  or  another  Uttle  boy 
stood  first  in  the  dance,  and  would  very 
probably  have  overlooked  this  act  of  in- 
subordination, for  the  spirited  manner  in 
whjch  it  was  performed;  but  the  countesl^ 
being  present,  indignantly  interfered. 
Aware  that  her  noble  lord  Start  had  but 
tliis  solitary  claim  to  precedence  over  the 
undaunted  Frank  Egerton^  she  perempto- 

rily 
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rily  enforced  it — but  Master  Egerton  tnffl 
fully  stood  his  ground; 

"  Child,  do  not  be  obstinate — go  dew 
lower,  to  your  proper  place.** 

"  This  is  my  proper  place;  I  cameh 
first,  and  have  a  right  to  stay  here," 

"  No  such  thing,  child." 

"  Why  not?  I  can  danee  as  wdl 
Start." 

"  Start,  indeed?  Speak  more  resp 
fully  of  your  superiors,  sir.* 

''  Superiors!  I  don't  understaiid  ] 
ma'am,"  said  Frank. 

**  Blockhead,,  is  he  not  the  son  of  a  nc 
man  ?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  waxing  wi 

"  And  am  not  I  the  son  of  a  gentleni 
What  h  the  difference?" 

"  Difference,  indeed !"  repeated  the  1 
in  a  tone  of  ineffable  contempt.  *^  J 
Mr.  Son-of-a-G«[itleman,.  is  your  mai 
a  lady?" 

"  To  be  sure  she  is— she  is  not  a 
tleman." 

•^  Stu] 
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Stupid !  I  mean,  is  she  called  a  lady  T\ 
Perated  the  countess. 
She  was  once,**  replied  Frank. 
be  lady's  voice  was  no  longer  in  alt; 
nildly  said — ^  Indeed,  my  dear?  and 
you  tell  me,  my  love,  what  lady  she 
BaUed?** 

^e  have  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  pre 
ons .  to  metaphysical  disquisition,  or 
x>uld  lead  our  readers  through  a  very 
y  and  not  very  abstruse  investigation 
le  mental  operation  which  in  a  mo- 
t  softened  down  the  acrimony  of  pride 
le  blandishment  of  flattery ;  we  could 
f  how  tlie  passions  successively  yield 
ich  other,  as  the  tiger  conquers  the 
\  to  be  in  its  turn  vanquished  by  the 
,  •  Lady  Ruthven's  pride  was  subdued 
ler  curiosity;  hence  the  tone  of  me- 
\  was  changed  to  the  accents  of  endear- 
it 

Ve  risk  this  brief  notice,  to  express  our 
ion,  that  very  humble  talents  may  ac- 
e  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  myste- 
ries 
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ries  of  intellectual  operations,  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  moral  cultivalion. 

We  know  not  the  secret  ageicjr 
which  the  seed  bursts  into  the  germ, 
the  germ  rises  into  the  flourishing 
we  know  not  by  what  vegetable  h 
each  herb  draws  from  the  earth  thoie  jv 
best  adapted  to  its  nourishment;  we  ( 
know,  that  certain  seeda  produce 
plants,  and  that  certain  jdants  ]poasieitt 
tain  qualities.  Thus  infbitned,  we  \ 
which  seeds  to  sow,  and  which  to 
It  is  even  so  with  the  human  mind : 
who  least  philosophically  understand 
first  circulation  or  subsequent  growth  ( 
their  several  aflPections,  well  know  ti 
such  affections  do  exist,  and  can  learn  he 
to  check  the  advance  of  evil  propensitie 
and  how  to  forward  the  growth  of  amia 
dispositions — But,  with  a  thousand  apolof^ 
gies  for  our  disrespectful  desertion,  we  re^ 
turn  to  lady  Ruthven. 

"  And  can  you  remember,   my  love, 

what  lady  she  was  called  ?'* 

"Lady 
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«  Lady  Helena  Melmoth.** 

''  Lady  Helena  Melmoth  r 

"  Yes,  the  same  as  my  other  papa,  lord 
Melmoth/' 

Lady  Ruthven  was  overwhelmed  with 
this  mass  of  evidence:  the  fact  mast  be 
now  undeniable,  for,  besides  thi&  direct  tes* 
tunony  of  the  innocent  Frank,  lady  lUith-- 
yen  had  received  other  corroborating  j^oot 
The  park  scene  had.  been  detailed,  to  h^r 
by  her  waiting-woman,  with  matiy  a  biiU 
Hunt  addition :  in  her  present  state  of  de^ 
gradation,  she  was  not  very  delicate  ad  t0 
the  means  of  information,  and  unblushingly 
licensed  the  shameless  tattle  of  her  artfal 
abigail.  This  favoured  personage  waa 
courted  by  a  village  swain,  who  had  given 
her  a  curious  description  of  all  he  had  seen 
orheard,  mingled  with  much  that  he  had  nei- 
ther heard  nor  seen.  This  delicate  melang^^ 
composed  of  the  rustic  lover's  conjectures, 
the  abigaiPs  invention,  and  the  countess's 
wit,  formed  a  very  sterikifig  compositioQ, 

destitute 
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destitute  of  dne  attribute,  indeed— dati* 
tute  of  truth. 

'  In  a  company,  in  Tvhich  Mrs.  EgoWl  ■ 
was  not  present,  this  ingenious  and 
Gate  production  was  published,  with 
comment  to  make  a  certain  impressioB 
the  hearers,  and  Helena  was  of  coune 
lightfully  scanned.  Little  was  lady 
ven  aware,  that  the  strongest  fieeling 
raised  in  her  audience  wiEis  contempt  J 
her  malice;  for  though  they  joined  in 
passing  joke  and  the  passing  censure] 
felt  the  difference  of  this  gratuitous  cdi 
niation  and  the  generous  advocation  of 
honourable  Helena  Egerton.  Miss  Pi 
indeed,  "  purtested"  that  it  was  mv^ 
more  "  natural"  to  hear  lady  Ruthveirt 
defamation  than  INIrs.  Egerton*s  extoiufr 
tion. 

At  a  ball,  at  which  Mrs.  Egerton  ^ 
present,  the  countess  expected  to  enjoy 
the  first  fruits  of  her  labours,  in  the  public 
reprobation  and  avoidance  of  Helena.  Bat 

if 


h^W  M'  r  gMd  g»iius  thht  rtourisliet 
1  ph!>tedtlr  gbaS  thoiiglits,  lAictb  is  tli$& 
jbOMJ  geHkis  tinit  dispert^  and  cradicrter 
I'fhbtig^  as  the  amiable  often  find  to 
St  ASfttfb^  ah*  the  vicious  to  their  cost. 
!Ehtf  unMMdous'Hetena  joined  the  guy 
Ifc;  ^  dSspdsed  to  {ilease  and  to  be 
laed*.'*  She  demanded  no  honours — she' 
Ittgd  nb  dhtinctions— ^he  feared  no  roa* 
iitj^,  for"  she ftlt none;  sportive,  artless, 
f  6^%;  she  WHS  iiappy,  and  she  diffused 
t^neMl  Lady  Ratliven  had  entrench* 
fibrsdf  witti  every  thing  that  could  ex- 
Erc^Bpeflst,  or  claim  attention.  Her  ele- 
It  barouche,  with  four  horses,  dashed 
t  the  simple  chariot  thatt  contained  Mrs. 
tertori  and  her  husband ;  she  entered  the 
troorti  resplendent  with  jewels  and  cm- 
lidery ;  Helena  followed  r>oon  after,  with 
thing  to  distinguish  her  but  her — ^man- 
n. 

Lady  Ruthven  opened  the-  ball,  with 
Ules  of  e!!fultation  no  art  could  conceal 

*  Reader,  the  whole  secret  of  social  enjbjFment. 
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About  half  way  down  the  donee  stood liie 
unaffected  Helena:  no  diamond  glittered 
on  her  brow — no  plumes  rose  majestic  over  i 
her  polished  forehead — ^nothing  to  ins^  g 
awe  or  infuse  terror;  yet  how  came  it  tint 
as  the  joyous  countess  approached  the  spot, 
her  smiles  became  distorted,  her  motkni 
ungraceful?     how  came   it»   that  as  she 
took  the  hand  of  the  wicked  and  despicaUi< 
Helena,  her  own  trembled?    and  that  her < 
confident  eye  sunk  beneath  the  serem. 
glance  of  the  unassuming  Mrs.  EgerjxA?; 
Oh,  it  was  the  tribute  enforced  by  ooo^. 
science! — the  homage  due  to  innocence!  ^ 
Helena  enjoyed  society — and  who  that 
has  a  heart  does  not  ?     She  loved  the  min- 
gling circle  and  the  sprightly  dance.    Jfc 
Knowlesdon  introduced  several  partners  to 
her,  actuated,  simple  man !  by  their  dia- 
racters  rather  than  their  rank ;  it  was  in- 
evitable, therefore,  that  he  should  comnut 
terrible  mistakes.    He  was  in  the  act  flf 
leading  up  the  son  of  a  merchant,  when 
Miss  Patty  Muddleton  kindly  interfered. 

_«*  leant 
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^^  I  can't  ooRoeive  how  tliat  young  roan 
t  here !  You  must  not  dance  with  hmi» 
rs.  Egerton ;  so  you  can  say  you  are  en- 

^^ 

^  Sut  I  am  not  engaged.^ 
Miss  Fatty  smiled  with  sovereign  con« 
npt  at  this  ignorance  of  ball-room  ma- 
gement;  for  as  poets  are  permitted,  or 
ce  without  permission,  certain  licences 
expression,  so  all  young  ladies,  from 
ae  immemorial,  indulge  themselves  in  a 
itude  of  language  in  the  arrangement  of 
rtaers. 

^  Mr.  Barton  is  the  grandson  of  a  gro- 
r,"  breathlessly  exclaimed  Miss  Patty, 
:pecting  to  overwhelm  w  ith  such  horrible 
telligence  the  genteel  nerves  (if  she  had 
ly  such)  of  the  quiet  Mrs.  Egerton;  but, 
\  shame  to  elegance!  shame  to  modish 
ride !  the  undismayed  Helena  only  gaily 
splied — "  My  dear  madam,  I  am  not  go- 
\%  to  dance  with  Mr.  Barton's  grandfa- 
ber,  but  with  Mr.  Kiiowlesdon's  friend," 
i:  a  ancj 


mii  oMipUoeiitly  gave-  het  band  t^  die 

Had  siie.^ven  it  t^  the  ghMtdf  &M» 
cestor,  of  trading  memory,  Miss*lMl|i 
could  not,  with  more  oonatemalidtti  IdM 
tamed  up  her  eyes*. 

Whether  Mrs.  Elgerton  depended  onliK 
stubborn  fkst,  that,  she  was.*  beiseif  tki 
same  identical  being,  tidbpe^rer  >ras  IM 
pMtner — ^that  his  honottrs^coaldiiotQBdi  to 
hers,  OE  his  infenoiity  dimlnigfa  her  cdm^ 
queQoe«-^or  whether  she  reattydid  notbe* 
lieve  the  immense  difference  betwott  Hn 
fakodof  a  noble  and  tt^  of  ^  comsnoiier, 
certain  it  is,  that  she  treated  Mr.  Bstttoi 
\«il3h<exaetly  the  same  chastened  frHUkwfl 
av.  in  the  course  of  theevenkig  she  disphf^ 
0d toivaais  lord  Bbdifort,  AdaoLWraof 
baiH^.£iq.  aod.oaptaiDbMisnsel. 

•*  Misg  P^tty  seems  verypinDperly  to  .hate  forgoti«lk'4tf 
O'wnfiither's^trtiding  fame-^wboremetnbers'ptxnr  jt!!atii«rf 
Itis  «aui]gh  te-3«<!eiliect  ttdiones  to  thfer  liundmldipi^ 
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Susan  ElKyivSesdcffiu  bewildered  with  the 
jety  of  the  scene,  and  with  tiie  nurnhv- 
itaogeM  moving  around  her,  was  eon- 
mally  reeorrinig  to  her  uncle  for  infor- 
fl^on.*— '*  My  dear  sir,  who  is  that  geo- 
man?* 

Mr.  fowwlesdon  mistook  the  difec4io& 
Iter  eye-^^  Mt.  Barton,  Susan." 
^  And  who  is  .'fliat  nest  to  him  ?" 
^'liOraJSMfafort" 

QQhe  smstake  was  ooinpIete~-J3usaQ  had 
Bt  looked  at  the  peer,  and  ]wA  at  ibe 
mnxHier.  It  happened  (for  odd  things 
B  aometimes  happen)  that  both  the  gen- 
ttien,  ^probably  attracted  l^  the  pointed 
tt  of  Suaan's  Iboright  ey€t,  had  each  ye^ 
[ved  to  ask  her  hand  for  the  ensuing^ 
aoes.  The  brisk  noble  wm,  however,  at 
r  aide  mudi  before  the  tardy  Mr.  Barton. 
UaMter  the  impression  of  her  veoent  mifik 
bs^  this^  however,  was  a  very  unpalat^ 
le  arrangeinent  to  the  fair  belle ;  she  oon^ 
ved,  4;h^pefere,  at  the  mosnent^  dexter 
ftaVjr  to  avert  her  head  from  her  suppli- 
£  3  cant. 
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canty  and  laughing  immoderately  at  wliat 
was  best  known  to  herself,  to  give  Ihe 
supposed  titled  laggard  time  to  approadt 

However  adroitly  practice  enables  yooi^ 
ladies  to  perform  this  manc^vre^  yet  thej 
may  be  assured,  that  ninety -nine  times  on 
of  a  hundred  the  trick  is  seen  tbrou^,  an 
(the  term  is  rather  harsh)  despised.  Lov 
Rochfort,  in  a  moment  transformed  frdin 
gallant  admirer  to  an  exasperated  oontte 
ner,  turned  from  the  artful  fair,  and  9cm^ 
a  more  courteous  damsel.  Mr.  Barton  le 
his  triumphant  partner  to  the  dance. 

The  solicitor  had  marked  tKe'^whoJ 
transaction,  and,  with  his  usual  indvQi^ 
exulted  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  caH  th 
defeat  of  the  cunning  of  his  niece.  A 
the  end  of  the  first  dance,  as  Susan  ^ 
seated,  regaling  herself  with  the  prett 
nothings  of  the  fancied  earl,  Mr.  Kno^ 
don  contrived  to  whisper  in  her  car- 
"  You  have  done  wisely,  Susan,  in  sekd 
ing  a  partner  nearest  your  own  rank." 
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^  Am  I  not  dancing  with  lord  Roch* 
Gnt?"  exclaimed  the  dismayed  Susan. 

"  No>  child^  no,**  responded  the  mali- 
cious lawyer,  ^  you  are  sitting  still  with 
Ur.  Barton." 

.  Susan  was  electrified;  her  smiles  va- 
inahed,  and  a  pouting  lip  and  scorn-darting 
eye  met  the  gaze  of  her  hitherto  enrap- 
tured partner.  No  longer  courting  his  at- 
tention — ^no  longer  drawing  her  arm 
ttfotrgh  his,  in  all  the  innocent  frankness 
cf  guUeless  beauty,  the  grocer's  grandson 
liegan  to  wonder  what  had  happened. 
-The  second  dance  was  heavily  got  through, 
and  Susan  retired  from  the  festive  throng, 
with  the  loss  of  a  second  admirer. 

As,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  uncle^ 
the  past  down  a  dark  and  narrow  passage, 
b  her  way  to  the  carriage,  she  was  struck 
|by  the  sound  of  her  name,  uttered  in  no 
^  legpectliil  or  flattering  tones.  She  stopped^ 
overcome  with  rage  and  shame,  her  uncle 
yielding  to  her  pausing  step,  either  to 
^ue  her  from  the  confusion  of  meeting 
£  4  her 
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Ijer  oen^urers,  or  to  ^ve  her  ^e  beq^fit  of 
overhearing  aU  their  strictures. 

A  knot  of  beaux,  a  few  yards  f|x»0(i  the 
spot,  were  waiting  for  lemomde,  to  CQfr ' 
vey  to  their  partners.  Lord  iRocbfoifil 
vdce  was  first  heard. — *^  So,  Barton,  yoa 
Were  devilishly  luc^y !  thelady  would hm 
you,  nolens  volemr^she  shirked  xn^  lor 
your  sake,  in  high  jBtyle.** 

'*  The  damsel  proved  somewjiat  oapdr 
dous,  my  lord,  and  made  me  pay  tbe 
price  of  many  frownjs  fpr  her  firjst  gradooi 
jsmiles,"  said  Mr.  i^arton. 

"  All  your  own  fault,  my  fine  feUoiA 
You  were  so  whimsically  shy,  so  modei^ 
in  spite  of  the  encouragement  you  receivflj 
r-the  pretty  arm  thrown  fio  loviof^ 
through  yours." 

«  JJpon  my  word,  uay  lord,"  ^twimiarf 
the  uninitiated  youjth,  ^  I  know  not  be* 
the  lady's  arm  came  there;  I  a;P9  sure  I 
myself  would  not  haye  presumed -" 

"\Ph,  top  coy  by  half.  Surely  youd^ 
not  require  young  ladies  to  come  more  ioif" 

ward?'' 
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Ward?"    The  earl  spoke  with  a  very  pro- 
voking archness. 

"  That  would  not  be  very  possible/'  re- 
plied the  mpdeit  young  man. 
'    ^  Come,  come,  confess  the  hand  may 
)be  yours  for  asking."* 

J   **  Mine,  or  yours,  or  anybody's,  I  fancy  ,** 
Mid  Mr.  Barton — '*  But  Heaven  forefend 
ttie  from  hands  so  easily  beguiled  !*' 
'   Poor,  poor— dear,  dear  Susan  Knowles- 
ion !   That  she  should  precisely  hear  what 
most  of  her  sex  escape  hearing !    But  who 
tcmld  suppose  young  men  had  such  dis- 
«imination ! — such  odd  notions  of  propri- 
ety, delicacy,  female  reserve,  and  all  those 
obsolete  maiden  qualities !     Where  could 
Aey  have  lieard  ot*  them  ?    Certainly  only 
fit)m  their  gtSndmothers ;  iiv  this  enlight- 
toed  age,  tliey  can  never  hope  to  see  such 
feings — ^they  are  gone  by,,  with  tuckets 
ttid  tippets. 


%  5  CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  VncQuthness  of  the  opening  Sentiments  am/bj 
compensated  by  the  Elegance  of  the  c/ostig 
Periods. 

Miss  Patty  Muddleton's  concealed,  ani  ] 
lady  Ruthven's  open  malice,  both  eqtially  | 
failed  to  undermine  the  peace  or  the  oaor  | 
sequence  of  Mrs.  Egerton.  Conscious  that 
she  deserved  neither  censure  nor  negled^ 
Helena  was  long  blind  to  the  ma%naiit 
eflPorts  of  these  ladies ;  and  when  she  dis- 
covered them,  she  pitied  the  folly,  and 
despised  the  attempts  of  bofh.     Thus  her 
peace  remained  uninvaded,  and  her  dig- 
nity unshaken,  because  her  good  sense  and 
good  temper  enabled  her  to  oppose . an  iin- 
pervious  shield  to  the  darts  of  critici^* 
Perhaps  she  would  have  been  more  Bf- 
plauded,  if,  instead  of  using  an  inoffensive 

weapon 
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''^pon  of  self-defence,  she  had,  poreupinc- 
Ice,  opposed  dart  to  dart,  and  wounded 
bose  who  sought  to  wound  her.  But 
his  was  not  the  system  of  Helena  Eger- 
on — she  preferred  the  innoxious  mode  of 
df-proteetion ;  and  while  sJie  preserved 
erself  from  injury,  desired  also  to  prc^ 
arve  herself  from  revenge.  She  often 
nilingly  declared,  that  to  return  sarcasm 
x*  sarcasm,  or  rudeness  for  rudeness,  was 
illy  humbling  one's  self  to  a  level  with 
be  rude  and  the  impertinent,  and  that  it 
TBS  beneath  a  Christian  thus  to  repay  evil 
w  evil — not  tliat  she  was  of  tliat  indis- 
nminating  temperament  as  to  be  ''  all 
hings  to  all  men ;"  to  meet  those  she  dc- 
pised  with  the  same  friendly  warmth  that 
he  greeted  those  she  loved ;  to  welcome^ 
rith  the  same  cordial  smiles,  tliose  she 
ensured  as  those  she  approved — such  con- 
uct  was  equally  agahist  her  priiiciples. 
frg.  Egerton  acted  upon  the  broad  basis 
f  justice  and  benevolence :  she  mildly 
hi  distinctly  marked  her  reprobation  of 
E  6  every 


every  fym  ot  vice  or  iiitetitional  «n^ 
not  from  policy,  but  a  woae  of  duly;  Ak 
calmly  judged  and  generoudy  focgsil 
every  incivility  and  unkindnesg  she  \iiA 
self  experienced,  because  she  loved  coi^ 
cord  and  not  war&re — because  A^  wonU 
not  taint  existence  with  unneoeasaiy  v» 
ation. 

We  have  seen  that  lady  Ruthven  Hk 
and  acknowledged  the  power  of  her  miU 
influence,  and  Miss  Fatty  Miiddietoh  M 
sought  to  elude  it  in  vain :  in  spit«  of  d 
her  endeavours,  she  stood  in  awe  of  Ae 
unreproadiing  Helena;  and  though  ate 
could  abuse  her  in  absence  with  delightftJ 
volubility,  she  was  compelled,  in  her  pr^ 
sence,  to  assume  airs  of  graciousness  and 
smiles  of  complacency. 

The  recorded  crime  oi  passing  her  with- 
out speaking.  Miss  Patty  had  essayed  ta 
work  up  into  open  dissension ;  but  she 
found  Mrs.  Egerton  was  neither  to  be 
needlessly  irritated  nor  causelessly  paci- 
fied— she  was  not  the  victicp  of  impubfe 

urged 


^  by  ererif  diffo^mt  passion,  as,  in 
n,  each  pKedominatocU-^-she  was  die  vcw 
J  iof  season.  She  continued  to  treat 
las  Fatty  with  a  quiet  civility,  equally 
itaiit  from  contempt  and  respect:  per- 
ps  the  maiden  would  not  have  been 
ne  touciied  by  the  sternest  displeasure, 
r  bere  she  had  nothing  to  talk  about — 
>  cutting  speeches  to  repeat,  no  severe 
6lu  to  describe — in  short,  she  had  no- 
dug  to  do  but  to  be  quiet.  How  teazing 
ff  a  woman  of  any  spirit ! 

Mr.  Knowlesdon,  one  morning,  after 
unrking  one  of  Miss  Patty's  jfutile*  at- 
empts  to  provoke  Jilrs.  Egerton,  very 
nmnly  remonstrated  with  that  lady  oh 
ler  undue  patience — "Why  overlook  that 
RToman's  impertinence  ?" 

Mrs.  Egerton  smiled — **  It  is  no  easy 

matter, 

t  Here  we  sec  the  peculiar  propriety  of  our  expression 
•i  ciO'ir'g  Mrs.  Egerton's  defence  a  ahield,  for  we  find  it 
^otoiUy  grotecliiig  her  from, the  dprts  of  inaJice,  but,  hj 
t%  irapervioubuessy  caufiing  the  dart  to  recoil  upon  the 
tirter. 
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matter,  my  dear  sir,  to  rouse  my  disphau 
sure;  the  tmmerited  censure  of  fineodal 
do  not  easily  credit — ^the  unmerited  eefr 
sure  of  enemieis  I  despise." 

"  But  when  merited,  Helena  ?*"  said  her 
husband. 

**  Why,  then,  be  it  from  friend  or  fiw 
foe,  I  ought^to  profit  by  it — not  aggiaTste 
it  by  scorn.'' 

"  Is  guilt,  then,  alone  decried  ?  does  in- 
nocence always  escape  calumny?"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Kiiowlesdon  energetically. 

"  I  do  not  say  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton ;  "  but  I  do  say,  that,  during  my  short 
life,  I  have  marked  with  undeviating  cer- 
tainty, that,  sooner  or  later,  truth  pre- 
vails over  falsehood — virtue  triumphs  over 
guilt." 

"  I  admire  your  creeds  I  honour  your 
practice,  and  therefore,  my  dear  Mrs..Eger- 
ton,  do  I  desire  that  society  may  profit  by 
your  strictures."  The  solicitor  spoke  with 
all  his  heart. 

Mrs.  Egerton^  laughing,  answered — ^'^  In- 
deed, 
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McU  my  fUendt  the  herculean  labour  of 
eneral  reformation  is  equally  beyond  my 
tulity  and  my  assumption — it  is  enough 
NT  me  to  watch  and  amend  myself." 
**  I  tell  you  what,**  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
if  tlie  good  old  maxim,  *  Let  every  one 
aehd  one/  was  universally  adopted,  great 
dvance  would  be  made  towards  liuman 
lerfectibility." 

'  "  Admirable! — ^nothing  could  be  more 
tfective,"  replied  the  solicitor. 

••And  yet,  admirable  as  it  is,  no  maxim 
ii  less  considered,  or  less  acted  upcHi." 

**  Then  I  heartily  wish  the  wisest  genius 
cf  the  age,  whoever  he  may  be,  would  give 
thfe  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  enforcement 
tf  this  glorious  axiom." 

"  There  is  certainly  something  very  no»- 
vel  and  unique,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  in 
the  idea  of  confining  our  criticisms  to  our 
own  &ults.  Tliis  little  commentary  seems 
already  to  have  given  it  force  and  promi- 
"^•ieV 

*•  Then, 
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^  Then,  as  a  Btrssiget,  lejL  ui  glie  j|[ ' 
kindly  welcome^^  said  Mrs.  figeitOD. '  ,^  j 

The  solkit(»r  assiimfld  a  faenie  ^ 
^  Then  farewdl,  a  lot^  &rewdl  to  1 
high-seasoned  joke,  the  cutting 
the  pointed  jest,  the  barbed  satire! 
wen  to  every  charm  of  social  cohre 
•^farewell  to  rhetorical  wit  and  pii 
scandal !     To  tliink  only  of  ourowh  1 
to  amend  only  our  own  errors—Oh ! 
posterous  selfishness  f  conducting  to 
earthly  good  but  the  diminution  of  i 
man  frailty  and  the  increase  of  bo 
happiness!'* 

The  conversation  (we  use  the  word 
gitimately)  waSj  at  this  point,  interruf 
by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Patty  Muddlll 
ton,  who,  however,  kindly  compensated 
for  the  interruption,  by  treating  the  atd^ 
with  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  talk^ 
ing.  We  were  going  to  say-^-a  reasonM 
share,  but  we  thought  the  word  looked 
out  of  place,  applied  as  descriptive  of  tin 

confereno 
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[ikfeien^e  me  4K. about  to  -reoord-p-ino- 
rtly,  tbeoefore,  dedining  the  unappro^ 
late  term,  we  proceed. 
24iiss  Muddleton  called  at  the  Abbey, 
her  way  &om  Ca^Ue  Ruthven;  and 
pugh  alw^ya  elegant  in  her  language, 
\B  most  strikingly  so  this  morning.  Half 
t..^>bneath  with  eagerness  to  ocnnmu* 
Batprtbe  new^,  ^  began  her  luminout 
be^ir*-*'  I  ^  up  early  .this  morning, 
^purposeto^e'toRuthven  as  soon  at 
wsible^  that  I  might  get  an  early  peep 
jkhe  :«weet  baby  h^  ladyship  gat  last 
igbt  It  is  a  monstrous  litUe  thiqg,  X 
mire  you*." 

^-  But  I  hope  it  will  thrive,"  said  Mnk 
^rton,  with  true  maternal  feeling. 
^  Yes,  that  it  wilWindeed  I  think 
lese  vastly  little  children  grow  fastest.** 
^  Profoundly   remarked  T   said   Mh 
(DOwlesdon. 

^  MiM  Patty's  economy  ia  mnlcing  one  verb  serve  tbe 
n  of  so  many,  i^  truly  li^udabls,  and  can  only  be  ei;c,«Ueal 
'  those  who  make  one  word  suffice  for  severaL 
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"  I^  a  terrible  fall  though,  jtUt  ttl  f 
got  into  the  park — ^it  was  so  immensdf  f 
slippery,  from  the  hard  rain  last  night*     | 

"  I  hope  you  got  no  hurt  when  yougrt  i 
your  fall  ?"  said  the  solicitor  dryly. 

"  Only  got  a  little  frightened,  or  so- 
for  I  enjoy  such  dreadful  had  health  * 

**  That  is  more  than  some  people  ds 
good  health,"  interposed  the  scdicdtor. 

Miss  Patty,  charmed  with  his  gradddi 
approval,  more  gaily  continued — **  I  only 
got  a  blow  from  the  stump  of  a  tree." 

"  Oh  ho! — then  you  got  somethiiigl 
after  all,"  murmured  the  umnercifU  soli- 
citor; but,  in  louder  tones,  added — ^  I 
wonder,  afler  such  sufferings,  how  you 
got  here." 

"  It  is  almost  a  miracle  indeed,"  repDed 
the  gratified  Miss  Patty ;  "  but  I  got  ofl 
better  than  I  could  have  suspected,  (xm* 
dering  the  hard  wind  that  blew  rigiit 
against  me." 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  Mr.  Knowlesdon,  in 
a  grave  commiserating  tone,  "  you  see© 

to 
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TOVe  been  severely  tried,  what  with  the 
N  rain  last  night  and  the  hard  wind 
bmoming*.'* 

•  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  storm.*' 
^  And  did  you  see  it  now  ?''  said  Mr. 
lowlesdon. 

'  See  it ! — ^yes,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  felt  it 
-—But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  must  go 
ne  soon,   for  I  am   expecting  some 
tads  to  call  upon  me.** 
'  Your   expected    friends   are  vastly 
iged  to  you,**  said  the  solicitor. 
The  lady  arose  to  depart,  saying  some- 
ng  of  the  loncsomeness  of  a  solitary 
Ik — a  pathetic  speech,  which  touched 
t  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  bachelor,  and 
\  was  allowed  to  depart  unattended. 
A.S  the  solicitor  raised  his  head  from  his 
rtinjg  bow,  which,  after  such  a  flow  of 

erudite 

Mr.  Knowlesdon,  and  all  such  ignoranti,  may  laogh  as 
:h  as  they  please  at  hard  winds  and  hard  rains — we  con* 
I  that  Miss  Patty  was  scientifically  correct;  for  are  not 
Br  aid  air  composed  of  incompressible  particles,  alias 
i  particles  f — Oh,  the  triumph  of  philosophy  ! 
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got  into  the  ijf  f  dy  ^^ 

slippery,  fitnr  r  i^  ,4  *  «»«d«°^ 

"Ihop^    i'^  aownyourdfi 

your  M:^     ^        ^P^  and  g-rt  on  5 

M  Qp7  V  us  ^ef  out,  cr  you 

for  I  oikrs,  and  we  shall  nev«i 

«  '  «id  the  dinner  will  ^  spoiled 
^  ^ster  will  get  angry,  and  I  shal 
,  .irly,  and  you  will  get  6arrowA)}f 
£«gQrtoa  will  ^!e^^i*-iQto  a  passioo.''  ^ 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


The  Lot  of  a  Chimney-'Sweeper, 

When  the  party  got  out,  Mr.  Knowli 
requested  his  friends  to  hasten  their  i 
as  he  must  keep  a  promise  he  had  j 
to  a  poor  man.  Now  the  solicitor  1 
puritanical  preciseness  in  faithfiiUy 
ling  his  word,  even  when  playfully  ^y 
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»  when  giten  to  the  poor  and  impo- 
ll^^ik-ef^en  when  the  fulfilment  caused 
abidetiMetvoubleand  inoonvenieiiee;  he 
Ml'bireaking  a  promise  a  breach  of  trust 
well'  M  a  Msehood>  and  he  contended 
Kt  nobody  ought  to  make  one,  without 
undering  whether  it  could  be  kept,  and 
UlOtitAlUy  intending  to  keep  it.  Where 
ficMiei^il&d  all  these  out-of-fashion  notions 
i  t€iXfy  (smvtGt  tell,  but»  we  are  sure,  not 
i^fiie  interbourse  of  modish  life. 
^Tte  poor  mail  has  a  son  very  ill,"  said 
bt;  KnDwl^sdoti ;  '*  lady  Wronghead  pro** 
lisi^d  to-ptovidc^  for  him  yteterday,  I  thcr^ 
it^  proposed  to  visit  him  to-diay." 

But  cc!>rtipas8ionate  lady  Wronghead  had 
ntimUbed  the  same  gothic  notions  as  her 
dhiial  t^ther-in-law ;  and  when  she  said 
bothe  motiier  of  the  sufferer — '*  I  will  send 
fou  some  broth  to-day,"  she  meant,  she 
tvould  send  it  so7?tc  day.  The  poor  mo* 
leri  however,  having  often  heard  the  rich 
iduie  the  poor  on  the  wickedness  of 
>eedEiiig   ai>  engagement'-'^^fmt  sendmg 

home 
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home  caps  to  order,  or  goWns  accor 
to  promise,  judged  the  lecturers  nev 
offended,  and  therefore  confidently  i 
on  the  promise  of  one  who,  she  I 
cduld  keep  it  as  easily  as  she  could 
it  In  the  firm  expectation  of  the 
mised  bounty,  she  had  omitted  to  pi 
for  her  side  child  the  humble  nourisl 
her  scanty  means  afforded.  Hour  ] 
after  hour — every  step  was  listened  ti 
aching  attention — every  sound  was  w( 
ed  with  throbbing  hope  ;  the  murm 
tlie  sufferer  were  hushed  by  the  di* 
description  of  the  nice  things  the 
would  send  him — ^in  this  hope  he  si 
bore  his  pains — ^in  this  hope  his  ai 
motlier  patiently  wiped  from  his  cole 
the  gathering  dew.  Nature  was  si 
fest — "  But  it  will  come — the  pre 
succour.  Hush,  Willy — hush,  my 
a  little  longer." 

She  stepped  to  the  door:  the  df 
passed  in  sickening  disappointmcn 
the  dark  stormy  night  seemed  to  c 
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all  further  hope.  The  cot^ge  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  wide  common;  afar  off  ap* 
peared  the  Hall^  glittering  with  lights: 
there  revelled  lady  Wronghead,  in  the 
midst  of  health,  wealth,  and  felicity.  The 
gale  that  rushed  innoxious  over  the  splen- 
did roof,  swept  chilly  round  the  exposed 
form  of  the  anxious  mother,  and  the  rain 
mingled  with  her  streaming  tears — ^tears 
embittered  by  disapppinted  hope.  Oh, 
ye  benevolent!  ye  prosperous!  bethink 
you,  that  "  hope  deferred  maketh  sick  the 
heart ;"  add  not  gall  to  the  bitter  cup  of  ad- 
versity, by  raising  expectations  that  can- 
not or  will  not  be  fulfilled;  let  not  the 
patron  cheer  his  mourning  dependent  with 
expectations,  whose  firustration  will  only 
more  deeply  depress  him!  let  not  the  be- 
neficent gladden  the  pennyless  with  pro-, 
mises,  wlK)se  non-fulfilment  will  but  add 
another  sting  to  poverty ! 

The  father  of  the  child,  a  chimney- 
sweeper, at  this  moment  appeared  at  the 
cottage-door.   After  a  long  day's  labour  in 

a  distant 
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^  distant  vifldge/  he  was-  rtturiiedj^-bolft 
wet,  and  hungry — ^pontmg  for'  itMSk 
food,  and  repose;  but  NatnurasMtteff  W 
rights  over  his  affections,  and  every' sdfiAi  ( 
feeling  was  absorbed  in  the  poweif  id  (MM  i 
of  parental  love— he  hastened  to  thettHl  4 
to  implore  assistance. 

Lady  Wronghead  Was*  taking  cafteby' 
a  brilliant  fire,  which  the  d^unp  wesilHf 
rendered  most  desiraible. 

"  The  poor  chimney-sweeper^s  fithai* 
my  lady,  cotne  for  some  broth  ym  p*> 
mised,"  said  the  fbotrhan. 

••  Ay,  true— desire  Sanders*  to  send  sOttftf 
to-morrow." 

"  He  begs  hard  for  something  td-nigWi* 
my  lady.** 

"  Impertinent  r  cried  Miss  MuddleM 
— "  to  what  a  pitch  the  poor  have  nrnrei, 
thus  presuming  upon  kindness  !** 

"  The  boy  is  very  ill  indeed,  my  lady* 
continued  the  footman  in  a  pitying  tone, 
that  seemed  to  argue,  a  livery  may  some-" 
times  hide  a  feding  breast. 

Lady 
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Lfidy  Wronghead  had  powerfully  felt 
le  daims  of  the  sufferer,  when  she  hung 
ler  his  wasted  form  in  the  damp  hovel ; 
lit  she  was  seated  in  a  cheerful  room,  the 
;ene  was  no  longer  before  her,  and  its  in- 
irest  had  fiided  away. — **  I  will  send  some- 
tiing  to-morrow/'  said  the  lady,  in  a  pe- 
alant  tone ;  and  whilst  conscious  of  yield- 
Qg  to  her  ilUiumour,  was  perfectly  satis- 
ied  with  her  diarity.  The  man  withdrew. 

The  wretcUbd  father  heard,  with  blanch-^ 
d  cheeky  the  terrible  sentence:  without 
mmediate  help,  the  morrow  would  not  be- 
kdd  his  child  alive.  The  footman,  touch- 
d  by  his  sufferings,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
lis  place,  gave  him  a  slice  of  bread  and  a 
dtcher  of  l)eer. — Tell  us,  ye  notable  house- 
rives,  was  this  a  crime  beyond  forgiveness? 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
0  describe  the  consternation  of  the  wretch- 
d  mother  on  beholding  her  husband  re- 
am without  the  promised  succour — even 
[iss  Patty  would  have  admitted  the  rea- 
»nableness  of  complaint  under  such  a  dis* 

TOL.  II.  F         appointment 


appointment  But  the  afiSicted  wonia 
•not  complun:  inured  to  itorrow  an 
customed  to  trial,  she  sought  to  soA 
«ting«  by  exerticm-^not,  as  the  dnld 
opulence,  to  barb  it  by  ^upine  n 
JSut  the  best  food  the  cottage  aflEoEdi 
lH:ead — ^the  only  .beverage,  water :  th 
the  exhausted  stomach  of  .the  .sic 
would  not  receive— :&e  last  faardysi 
ed  him  from  fatal  swooning^.  . 

At  this  moment  the  sounSs  of  hor 
were  heard  on  the  road,-  and  Iqiid 
demanded  a  light — it  was  $ir  6abri< 
his  sons  returning  from  a  dinner 
The  chimney-sweeper  hastened  to 
aid — expended  his  last  candle  in  lij 
tliem  into  his  cottager— ccmsumed  fa 
faggot  in  drying  and  warming  the 
lers.  The  violence  of  the  storm 
over,  aiid  the  trio  departed,  deemif 
cottagers  well  paid  for  tlieir  troul 
the  gift. of  a  shilliiig.  To  have  be 
nied  entrance,  to  have  been  deniec 
^nd  fiye,  were  the  last. events  tlia 
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ikoesmSdemte  sir  Gabriel  could  have  an- 
JijjjfUtedT-^iich  a  denial  would  have  been 
-jtiBiMBe  never  to  liave  been  forgotten^ 
iey^^ohave  been  forgiven — ^uould  liave 
floved  fer  the  text  to  Miss  Muddlefxm'g 
fifHioac^eBts**  on  the  in^^titudc  of  the 
poor,  as  long  as  she  liad  lived.  Yet  why 
fR  :the  :fwr  to  bestow  aid  as  a  dufyj  and 
l}ieii$h  to -confer  assistance  as  a  bounty  ? 

.fy/fi^,  little  disturbed  about  his  wet 
jadcet  and  bis  chilled  fingers,  had' time  to 
JRVuk  the  hs^gard  couutenance  of  his  host, 
ttd  following  him  into  a  small  inner  apart- 
ipxieiit^  discovered  the  cause  of  his  misery— 
l)eheld  the  mother  weeping  over  her  exr 
jlidng.  c^ld.  In  two  moinents  he  was  on 
J^  hor5?,  and  in  almost  as  few  seconds  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Random  IlalL 

Sir.GalHniel  and  his  heir,  accustomed  to 
his  aberrations,  asked  no  questions,  but 
Omowed  Jbim  at  their  leisure.  On  their 
entrance  into  the  presence  of  lady  Wrong- 
iiea^  they  found  Jack  already  there,  ear* 
lestiy  imploring,  for  succour  for  the  dying 
V  t  child. 
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child.  His  mother  called  his  statement  an 
exaggerated  one,  and,  vexed  at  the  recur- 
rence of  what  she  denominated  a  plague^ 
peremptorily  commanded  his  silence.  JacI 
was  stubborn,  and  would  not  be  padfiei 
by  a  promise  of  aid  to-morrow — "  He  iril 
die  to-night,  madam." 

Lady  Wronghead  could  almost  bsve 
exclaimed — ''  Let  him  die  T  but  she  mag- 
nanimously held  her  tongue,  and  onl^ 
thought  it 

"  Why  not  send  some  trifle  to-nigbt 
iny  dear  ?"  said  sir  Gabriel. 

"  At  this  time  of  night !  and  siich  i 
night,  sir  Gabriel  !'* 

^  Would  these  objections  keep  yod 
from  a  ball,  madam  V  exclaimed  Jack,  ve- 
hemently. 

"  The  coachman  can  go  for  you,  my 
dear." 

'*  And  be  wet  to  the  skin  for  nothing, 
su- Gabriel!" 

"  Heavens,  madam !  would  you  not  or- 
der him  out  to  drive  you  to  a  rout  ?" 

The 
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The  lady,  driven  from  every  subterfuge, 
06t  her  temper  with  her  argument,  and 
pok  shelter  from  reasoning,  in  assertion — 
|ie  gentlemen  will  tell  us,  no  uncommon 
esource  of  female  logicians. — **  It  shall 
lot  be  done,  sir !" 

The  tone,  the  air  with  which  this  speech 
vas  given,  would  have  daunted  a  less  har- 
ly  pleader,  but  Jack  was  bold  in  the  cause 
tf  pity,  and  returned  to  the  charge* — 
*  Mother,  I  will  go  myself.** 

His  mother  was  sullen,  and  would  not 
\if$wqr.  Jsfik  was  in  despair — he  appealed 
to  his  father.  Sir  Gabriers  heart  h$ud  not 
its  seasons  of  hot  and  cold — with  him  it 
^  always  summer,  warm  and  glowing. 
■^•^  I  have  no  broth  for  you,  Jack,  and 
tooney  would  be  useless," 

**  Then,  sir,  order  me  the  key  of  your 


The  order  was  given,  and  Jack  made 
fte  butler  produce  a  pint  bottle  of  his  best 
^eira. 

'*  Gracious  goodness !"  exclaimed  JMiss 
F  8  Patty, 


lOlB  vfoiiAif. 

Patty,  lifting  up  h^  hiands  and  €ye{ 
heaven — "  goodness  gracious  !* 

Jack,  enjoying  the  const^natiioil  of  1 

ler  and  aunt  (for  well  might  they  be 

prised),  flew  off  to  the  cottage.    The 

dial  arrived  just  in  time  to  recall  the 

tering  spirits  of  the  expiring  child. 

knelt  down,  and  snstainiiig  His  d 

senseless  body  in  his  srin,  moistefiei 

lips  with  the  reviving  wine.    Thew* 

ed  apartment  was  lighted  by  a  sh^ 

kering  candle ;  poverty  and  sordid  M 

were  depicted  on  every  face,  on  ever 

ject.   Adam  Wronghead,  Esq;  was  str 

ed  on  a  splendid  sofa,  in  a  magnii 

apartment;  ghtienng  chandeliers  A 

brilliant  radiance  over  his^  richly-al 

figure;  every  cbimtenance,  every  c 

around  him,  spoke  liiagnificenoe  and 

sperity — yet  on  which  youth  fell  tb 

of  Heaven  with  most  approving  glai 

The  child  revived,  and  yielded  t 

embraces  of  his  transported  parents. 

trudged  home:  he  moved  along  wit 


Uttides,  insensible  to  the  splasiiing  mud/ 
}  chilling  rain,  the  blustering  storm<~hi$ 
nring:  heart,  like  the  ilame  of  a  lamp, 
rt  all  warm  ivithin,  however  bleak  tho 
d  that  blew  without  He  found  the 
»eslie  eirele  as  he  had  left  it,  dissolved 
luxuiiouf  ease;,  but  the  bespattered 
ik  envied  them  not  their  inactive  scl- 
uies8'^--no9  though  his  best  coat  was 
earning  with  water,  his  best  hat  irre^ 
miUy  spoiled,  and  his  best  inexpress' 
efinexpressibly  damaged. 
When  Mr.  Knowlesdon  and  the  Egerv 
IS  entered  the  cottage  the  next  morning, 
ay  found  the  invalid,  though  much  re^- 
shed  and  strengthened  by  the  wine; 
Jble,  emaciated,  and  suflfering.  The  boy 
18  an  assistant  to  his  father,  and  by  a  fall 
♦ra  a  chimney,  had  received  a  severe 
Atusion:  besides  this  dreadful  bruise, 
I*  body  was  tortured  by  a  cutaneous  dis- 
1^  equally  painful  and  disgusting*  Mrs; 
[erton  shuddered  as  she  approached  thfif 
F  4  poor 
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p€x>r  sufierer. — "  What  has  caused  ttis  af- 
flicting eruption  ?•* 

*'  Alas,  madam !  the  doctors  call  this  the 
chimney-sweepers'  cancer,  and  they  say  it    : 
comes  of  the  soot  that  enters  the  skin."       i 

**  And  how  happened  this  dreadful  acci- 
dent ?"  inquired  Mr.  Knowlesdon. 

The  father  replied  hy  lamenting  that 
such  accidents  will  sometimes  happen,  in 
fipite  of  every  thing  that  can  be  doue  ta 
prevent  their  occurrence — "Climbing-boyi 
are  sure  to  get  bad  falls  and  bad  hurt8»  io  i 
what  we  v/ill,  sir.** 

"  I  do  what  I  can  to  keep  Willy  clean,'' 
said  the  poor  woman — **  but  indeed,  mj 
lady,  in  such  a  trade  as  this,  it  is  a  thing 
impoGsible." 

Mrs.  Egerton  sighed, 

The  child,  bruised  and  lacerated  by  hi« 
fell,  and  nearly  covered  with  a  loathsome 
scab,  lay  tortured  by  the  pain  of  his  wounds 
and  the  intolerable  irritaticm  of  his  erup- 
tions. 

If 
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If  such  the  miserable  state  of  a  chimney- 
weepert  boy,  under  the  protection  of  ten- 
ter parents,  solicitous  to  preserve  him  from 
ivery  possible  evil,  can  our  readers  ibrm 
my  idea  of  the  supreme  wretchedness  of 
QKMe  hapless  little  beings  who  follow  this 
hying  avocation  under  stranger  masters, 
and,  worse  than  all,  under  harsh  masters — 
who  daily  risk  falls,  bruises,  and  sufToca- 
tkm,  superadded  to  the  sufferings  of  tyran- 
nical oppression  and  severe  chastisement? 
If  such  the  inevitable  and  unavoidahlc  dis- 
eases and  disasters  to  which  these  forlorn 
duldren  are  exposed,  can  thought  picture 
the  state  of  those  who,  with  disease  and 
disaster,  have  to  sustain  blows,  stinted 
B)od,  scanty  clothing,  and  every  depriva- 
Son  and  every  cruelty  brutish  violence 
Jan  inflict — who  are  dragged  from  their 
faaw  pallets  at  the  chilly  hour  of  dawn, 
vhen  even  manhood  shivers — whoare  com- 
piled to  labours  beyond  their  strength,  by 
Qeans  at  which  humanity  recoils — who 
wsue  a  trade  which  appals  the  stoutest 
¥5  heart? 


heait?  I^widi'siekenitig^hwnstu^ivUlk 
oppressive  emoti^^n^  the  bare  destioptkti 
6f  this  fate  is  oontemplated^if  the  handf 
trembles  with  pitying  anguisb  a»ifrree(nd( 
the  feet — ^if  the  eye  overflows  witkKtter 
tears  as  it  peruses  the  heart-rending  detaOn* 
what  agony  must-  a  view  of  the  reA  sofifer- 
ing  cause!  ^vith  what  pangs  must  thi rail 
sufferer  groan ! 

Oh  for  the  voice  of  anangel  to  sfwakeB 
the  sleeping  humanity !  oh^  for  thier  in^ 
ration '  of  a  deity  to  arrase'  tfie-  sIundiKt' 
ing  invention  of  man!— Then  no-'ltl^ 
should  cruelty,  disease,  arid  d^alll^ayMBt 
the  poor,  lacerated,  tremUing,  litdeddttl^ 
ne}''-s\veeper! 

■  HoU, — SiDC^  the  above  panmrapbvf aft. wriitetl^wt  hii» 
hf;nril,  with  the  roost  heartfelt  joy,  that  thir  intcrestiofi 
subject  has  been  brought  before  the  coDsideratioo  of  tbt 
Icgislaiorc,  and  that  it  is  hkeiy  veiy.sjbonl^rto  interkih. 
hy  passing  an  act  for  proliibitii]g:the  use  of  climbing-bojfy 
other  methods  of  cleaning  chimoies  having  been  disooTered 
ferfcvtlj,  efficient,    JVIo^t  grateful  must  be  the  emotionior 

tlit 
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CHAPTER  TX. 


Hii  Art  of  Phasing,  and  of  being  phased,  f  jr* 
plained  for  the  Use,  and  adapted  for  the  Jtiaiu'- 
ment  of  the  meanest  Capacities ;  ttith  a  Touch 

'  at  Fashion. 

F|bOM  the  poor  chimney.&weeper's  the  par- 
ty proceeded  to  Mrs.  Barbara  Maude's. — 
Kpw,  though  this  poor  old  raaiden  had 
•either  much  wit  nor  much  wisdom^  her 
society  was  always  acceptable  to  those 

who 

fc  first  mover  of  this  benevolent  regulation;  but  until  hit 
^iihes  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  law,  the  hu*^ 
^fitteiy  disposed  may  begin  the  good  work,,  by  employ iiig 
^bose  chimney-sweepers  who  clean  chimnies  without  the 
u'dof  boya.  Such  chimney-sweepers  are  to.  be  found*  in 
■arious  parts  of  London^  and  they  cannot  be  too  much  en*« 
oaragedk  Having  this  choice  before  them,  no  person. pos* 
easing  any  feeling  will  persist  in  allovsing.  the  attendances 
f  climbing-boys»         ' 
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who  had  both ;  even  such  as  were  grave 
from  ennui,  or  melancholy  from  misfor- 
tune, found  gratification  and  consdatioik 
in  an  hour's  chat  with  the  cheerful  and 
resigned  cripple.    Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdoi 
used  to  say,  that  the  calm  gaiety  of  the 
old  lady  was  a  refreshment  to  her  spiriti^ 
whenever  they  flagged  beiieath  the  piw- 
sure  of  anxiety ;  and  Mrs-  JSgerton  often 
declared,   that  she  always   found  hersdf 
more  at  peace  with  the  world,  after  having 
listened  to  the  candid  and  benevolent  sw 
timents  of  Mrs.  Barbara.     Yet  she  never 
spoke  on   fashionable  topics — cards  and 
scandal,  modes  and  politics;  she  neither 
discoursed  on  modem  learning  nor  on  an- 
cient wisdom ;  the  name  of  Co  wper  was  a« 
little  known  to  her  as  that  of  Cicero,  and 
she  was  as  much  imacquainted  with  the 
revolutions  of  modem  France  as  she  wa« 
witli  the  victories  of  Charlemagne,  or  the 
downfal  of  Carthage.    What  then  did  she 
talk  about?  That  ought  not  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  difficult  solution,  for  she  talked 

upon 
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pon  many  subjects — that  she  understood 
othing  of  any,  you  know,  gentle  reader, 
vs  no  reason  why  she  should  not  speak 
pon  all ;  but  the  all  of  JVIrs.  Maude  did 
et  comprise  the  all  of  other  talkers — 
istory,  politics,  poetry,  philosophy,  sa- 
le^  quadrille,  the  world. — Who  are  "  tlie 
nnidf*"  These  'people — Messrs.  Jacksons, 
initbs,Wilkins,  Jenkins,  mesdames  Clacks 
Dd  Clacksons. 

It  was  the  manner,  not  the  matter  of 
(rs.  Barbara's  discourses  that  possessed 
le  aforesaid  charm  to  please — the  inve- 
rate  incurable  habit  of  looking  always 
\  the  most  cheerful  side  of  events,  on 
e  most  amiable  points  of  characters — 
is  was  the  whole  secret  of  the  maiden's 
inning  eloquence.  Talk  of  the  weather, 
e  never  failed  to  remember  the  past 
nshine  rather  than  the  past  gloom — to 
iticipate  calms  and  not  storms :  a  passing 
ower,  or  pending  tempest,  was  certain 
'  make  her  remark,  that  fine  weather 
wrays  followed  foul,  and  that  to-morrow's 

serenity 
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serenity  and  beauty-  would  overpay  Die 
roughness -and  doudinesff  of  to-day^  Tro 
days  after  the  twenty-first  of  Deeembeil 
she  began  her  dissertation  on  the  cbaiffl 
of  lengthening  days,  and  witii  the  fiilt 
snow-drop  commenoed  her  gay  antidpi^ 
tions  of  the  approaching  spring.  She  ivd» 
corned  a  boisterous  gale,  because  it  wouH 
certainly  dissipate  all  unwholesome  air; 
and  she  bore  the  summer-heat  with  mor* 
than  patience — with  delight,  because  it 
would  deliciously  flavour  the  fruit  aot 
ripen  the  com. 

AVere  the  frailties  of  her  aequaintfisce 
the  theme  of  conversation,  she  was  sutf 
on  the  instant  to  recollect  their  meritB^ 
and  as  sure  to  make  these  latter  outweigh 
the  fonner.  Was  she  told  of  the  ill-M* 
tured  observations  passed  on  her  own  de* 
fects,  she  immediately  set  some  remeHH 
bered  kindness  against  the  satire,  or  ao* 
knowledged  its  justice :  in  either  case^  A? 
escaped  the  sensations  of  anger  and  vex»* 
tion. 

Her 


Herrtoie  oC  maiciitift^DeflK  vut:  and'^  cu- 
fooB :  we  need  <mfy  to  reeord^one  or  twc^ 
b^^irave  Mt8L  Maude  ww  no  courtier.  A$ 
fgAmeA^r  tajke  the  foUowing:-^"*  Never 
kiget  a^  benefit  received,  and  never  reu 
jkmAet  a-  benefit  bestowed^" — **  Never 
MBOciate  with  the  vicious^  however  splen^ 
Ui  their  rank  or'  extensive  tlieir  wealtlv" 
This  Ia»t  odd  axiom  she  carried  so  far, 
(hit  she  would'  not  employ  the  most  fa- 
ilionable  tradesman,  if  that  tradesman's 
ttuQotei«  was  tainted  b^  crime,  nor  hire 
fts^moM;  skilful  cookv^  if  her  adroitness  was 
Mffiaiicable  at  the  price  of  her  morality. 
Ifttoy  people  laughed  at  the  old  maiden 
fcr-  ttiese  whimsical  regulations — ^**  What 
%tliflesthe  example  of  an  individual  ?''-^ 
*  That  individual,  too,  iX)or  and  power- 
m;  you  might  have  added,"  would  the 
ped  woman  reply — '*  but  as-  society  isr 
nade  up'  of  individuals,  the  example  of 
¥eri  one  may  assist  to  uphold  the  cause 
i  virtue^  loid' to  depress  thearro^nce  of 
Aeef" 

Of 
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Of  her  nunre  serious  maxims  we  ^ 
select  but  one,  but  that  one  was  the  k]f-. 
stone  of  her  little  code  of  piety,  of  Imt. 
cheerful  resignation — **  In  yielding  (mr- 
selves  to  events,  we  feel  ourselves  in  tbe. 
hands  of  Providence:  in  opposing  thenar 
we  throw  ourselves  into  our  own." 

This  propensity  to  blunt  the  thorns  tint 
strew  the  path  of  life,  and  extract  the 
sweets  from  all  its  flowers,  accompanied 
her  every  hour,  and  in  every  act.    If  ste 
took  a  short  walk  into   the  village,  (X 
across  the  heath,  she  encountered  more 
agreeable  events,  and  beheld  more  pks^ 
ing  objects,  than  Smellfungus  would  have 
discovered  in  a  voyage  round  the  wotM; 
and  half  an  Jiour's  chat  with  her  after  one 
of  these  little  excursions  was  as  enlivening 
as  a  fairy  tale :  she  had  met  with  so  mudi. 
goodness — she  had  experienced  so  much 
kindness — she    had    witnessed    so   mudi 
beauty  and  so  much    novelty !    flowers 
bloomed  fair  and  breathed  sweet,  hi  unpre- 
cedented perfection ;  the  verdure  of  fields 
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e6$  was  never  before  so  lovely — tlic 
sported  on  purpose  to  please  her^ 
le  birds  warbled  with  unwonted  me- 
-one  neighbour  had  been  so  coiir- 
to  her,  another  so  attentive !  she  liad 
cheered  with  the  view  of  a  happy 
nited  family,  or  informed  by  the 
Wtion  of  some  intelligent  indivi- 
-she  had  learned  resignation  from 
itient,  or  moderation  from  the  pro* 
s;  even  if  some  mischance  attended 
c|)edition,  she  was  so  absorbed  in 
tfiil  gratitude  that  the  evil  was  no 
r,  i)T  the  succour  so  unexpected,  that 
d  no  time  to  waste  in  lamentations 
irrevocable  disaster, 
easons  of  sickness  and  in  hours  of 
,  she  was  not  without  her  comforts : 
^n  ailments,  her  selfish  griefs,  were 
known — she  kept  them,  like  the 
m  that  solaced  them,  sacred  to  her- 
>ut,  in  the  chamber  of  an  invalid, 
she  moved  about  with  such  a  cheer- 
^rity,  such  a  noiseless  but  judicious 

assiduity. 
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assiduity,  that  comforts  sprung  up  h&sss& 
her  hands,  as  flowers  rising  amid  the  joy- 
less waste. 

She  ^*as  a  great  talker,  but  sh^Warato 
a  good  listener;  and  though  she  wvii 
patiently  attend  to  the  longest- detailcl 
another's  woe,  she  nev»  dreamt  (tf  intrude 
ing  her  own  into  her  ocmversation:  evay 
tiling  relating  to  herself  she  deemed  mog^ 
nificant,  and  unworthy  attenti<»i — e^eff 
thing  relating  to  others  she  consid^edtf 
worthy  notice  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Knowlesdcm  often  stuped  in  td 
warm  himself^  both  in  body  and  in  hesit 
as  he  expressed  it,  by  the  bumble  fire  d 
Mrs.  Barbara,  in  preference  to  the  mM 
splendid  hearths  of  his  wealthiwr  friends; 
for  there  he  met  a  smiling  &ce  as  well  ai 
a  blazing  faggot — ^there  he  beheld  gay  om- 
tent,  cheerful  industry,  and  unvacillatiif 
hospitalit}'- — no  change  of  reception,  no 
uncertain  welcome — ^he  was  a&  sure  of  the 
'^^dy  hand  as  of  the  ready  chair,  and  wouU 
«»  soon  have  feared  caprice  in  lii^  hostess 

as 
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Ml^dcSSmeu  ib  her  fire :  both  were  govern* 
^  by  the  same  principles  of  nature — ^iin- 
utificial  and  unerring. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  having 
{Mttled  so  long  on  a  character  of  such  hum- 
Ue  pretensions,  but  we  have  been  uncon- 
liaotisly  begtiiled  into  a  lengthened  detail; 
if  we  have  equally  beguiled  our  readers, 
Wshallnot  be  required  to  apologize — ^if 
ire  have  not  equally  interested  them,  all 
ipology  were  vain. 

The  party  found  Miss  Muddleton  at  her 
^usin's,  not  **  on  charitable  thoughts  im 
teiit,^  but  come  there  to  meet  a  certain 
!&8hionable  milliner,  who,  once  a-year, 
deigned  to  illuminate  the  villagers  with 
the  residue-finery  of  the  county-town.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  strong  contrast 
between  the  two  cousins:  as  certainly  as 
Mrs.  Barbara  pointed  out  sunshine  in  the 
east.  Miss  Patty  discovered  a  cloud  in  tlie 
West — whatever  remark  Miss  Patty  pre- 
luded with  a  sigh,  Mrs.  Barbara  closed 
with  a  smile. 

The 
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The  visit  paid,  the  party  proceeded  tor 
wards  Woodloigh  Manor,  and  Mr.  Know- 
lesdon  kept  np,  with  much  spirit,  the  dia^ 
course  on  ton  and  taste  begun  by  Miss 
Muddleton.  lie  concluded  a  fevrpiquante 
remarks  on  the  uncovering  rage  of  modern 
belles,  by  wondering  what  would  be  next 
unveiled.  The  solicitor  looked  profoundly 
thoughtful,  as  he  said — ''  Indeed  it  is  diffi.- 
cult  to  determine,  in  this  age  of  discovery^ 
what  we  may  not  live  to  see." 

,"  The  ladies,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  are 
only  paraphrasing  the  beautiful  line  of  th^ 
poet — *  Unadorned- — adorned  the  most:* 
as  thus — *  When  most  undressed — ^full- 
dressed,  the  most." 

Mrs.  Egerton  advocated  the  cause  of 
her  sex ;  but,  wisely  rejecting  tlie  inappli- 
cable  aid  of  reason  and  propriety,  called  in 
wit  and  humour  to  her  support. 

Mr.  Egerton  protested  against  this  illo- 
gicsl  mode  of  proceeding,  and  Mr.  Know- 
lesdon  gallantly  conceded  the  argument  to 
his  fair  opponent,  adding,  however,  that  he 

believed 
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ieved  any  folly  sanctioned  by  fashioix 
uld  soon  have  followers. — "  I  presume 
;  to  encroach  on  the  mysteries  of  femi- 
e  costume,**  said  the  wary  lawyer,  *'but 
ill  prove  my  assertion  by  an  experiment 
my  own  sex.  There  is  that  precious 
:oomb,  my  licphew  Timotheus — he  shall 
ke  himself  a  greater  fool  than  even  ddme 
tare  and  his  own  worthy  mamma  have 
ttdy  made  him." 

rhe  conversation  was  changed,  and  the 
eat  forgotten.  In  the  evening,  the  fa- 
\y  of  the  Wrongheads  joined  the  social 
de.  Mr.  Knowlesdon  was  absent  at 
jr  entrance,  but,  in  a  few  moments  af- 
,  suddenly  appeared,  dressed  in  a  rich 
istcoat,  the  pockets  of  which  he  had 
3  cut  off,  so  that,  when  his  hands  were 
I  into  them,  his  fingers  were  seen  play- 
l  below.  The  circle  were  amazed — Ti- 
)theu8,  agitated  by  surprise  and  envy, 
I  scarcely  voice  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  Knowlesdon  calmly  answered  the 

breathless 
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;breathles8  interrogatory  of  his  si^ihefr^ 
^*  The  waisteoat  was  of  the  latest  mm- 
•tion-^^the  Msetto." 

Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  gMEed  jn4N 
jure. 

"  Wliat  the  devil  is  the  use  of  fa^  i 
j&shion?''  exdauned  sir  GaJbrie}. 

''  Use  of  a  iMuoii!''  sud.l^.lii^^ 
^n,  with  m  9ir  of  sceni.  '  i 

''  Use  of  a  fashion !"  Treated  MissFit^ 
Muddleton^  with  a  sioip^it^  finefr. 

"  Use !"  cried  Jack — '\1  see  the  iise  of 
this  presently^^it  is  to  ^ew  liiat  spvtf 
.folks  have  no  use. for  n»y  thing.** 

".  Ay,  ay,  Jack^-^oii  are  ri^V*  repW 
sir  Gabriel,  laughing  most  unioannef^ 
-— *'  FroflQi  what  I  koow  of  wt^urt  fidlftV 
rudely  glancing  his  eye  (m  young  Hopefi^ 
his  heir,  ''  it  is  not  eikm  they  know  eW  1 
how  to  use  money.*' 

"  Jack's  solution  must  be  tolerably  pctf 
the  caark,"  said  Mr.  Knowlesdwi  T«rf 
',^avriy :  "  people  of  tou  oaonqt  better 

display 
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aplay  their  utter  helpleasness,  and  utter 
Imess,  than  by  this  unequivocal  exhibi- 
W  of  empty  pockets." 
^'  JjSL,  unde  !  this  is  the  most  ridiculous 
!all  ridiculous  fashions/'  said  Miss  Wrong- 
sad. 

^:More  ridiculous  tlian  coats  widiout 
ps-^wi^  in  preference  to  natural  hair — 
>l9ter€fd  neckek>ths»  stiff  as  buckram-* 
id  plaited  boots?"  exclaimed  the  jsolicitor. 
**  Then,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  Miss 
»(ty»  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles^ 
it  seeqis  yoiju:  sex  is  more  whimsical 
lan  ours." 

^Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  presume  to 
iffer  from  you,"  answered  the  solicitor, 
i^h  much  respectful  deference.  "  I  touch 
fe*  subject  with  a  trembling  hand — ^but 
irely  the  fairest  and  loveliest  part  of  the 
iieation  are  not  without  some  few  whims." 
The  soft  tones  of  the  solicitor  touchc^d 
1^  yielding  maiden's  heart,  <ind  she  breath- 
Xoqe  8o^,  one  gentle  sigh. 
,The;fude  voice  of  J»ck  disturbed  the 

tender 
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tender  and  responsive  eloquence  of  looks 
and  tones — ^^  A  few  wlums! — a  myriai 
— What  think  you,  ma'am,  of  gowns  with- 
out sleeves — ^winter  raiment  without  pet- 
ticoats— ^trains  now  five  yards  long,  ffld  ^ 
now  wanting  a  foot  to  cover  the  andes-  , 
humps  on  the  back,  like  dromedaries- 
waists  sometimes  as  long  as  my  arm,  some' 
times  as  short  as  my  finger?"  Jack  would 
probably  have  continued  vociferating  fe 
an  hour,  if  a  chorus  of  female  voices  bad 
not  outsounded  bis  philippic  on  the  Surest 
and  loveliest  part  of  the  creation. 

Mr.  Knpwlesdon  had  carefully  provided 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  new  iasbion, 
by  commanding  his  servant,  on  pain  of  hii 
never-ending  displeasure,  to  conceal  tiie 
waistcoat  from  every  human  eye.  The 
consequence  was  natural— every  eye  in 
the  parish  had  gazed  upon  it  before  nocm 
next  day ;  and  at  the  village  ball,  the  fol- 
lowing week,  every  beau  in  the  room 
walked  about,  with  his  fingers  peeping 
through  the  fringed  edges  of  his  waist- 
coat, 
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coat,  the  cunning  lawyer  having  added 
the  embeUishment  of  a  rich  fringe,  to  ren« 
d^  his  invention  irresistible. 
:  Adam  Wronghead,  Ks(][.  transported 
ivith  importing  such  a  novelty  into  the 
county-town,  attended  the  next  assize-ball 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  new  attire,  exhibit- 
ing himself  to  the  joyous  group,  wlio 
were  humanely  indulging  in  dance  and 
long,  within  earshot  of  the  condemned 
malefiictor,  the  dungeoned  prisoner,  and 
the  tremUing  culprit.  Oh,  glorious  sys- 
tem,  worthy  a  feeling  and  enlightened 
nation,  to  select  that  period  for  mirth  and 
jollity,  balls,  concerts/  and  plays,  when 
hundreds  of  wretched  beings  are  agonized  * 
with  suspense — anticipating  captivity,  ba- 
nishment, death  { 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  and  Jack  accompanied 
Timotheus,  expecting  to  enjoy  a  glorious 
hoax,  by  his  disgrace;  but  the  goodsaise 
and  candour  of  the  assembly  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  their  malicious  hopes. 
Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  was  pronounced 

VOL.  II.  G  the 
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the  pink  of  beaux -^  more  captivs 
and  unique  than  ever.  Happy  the  beQe 
that  was  handed  out  by  the  fiinge-veiled 
hand ! — ^happy  the  beau  whoae  valet  caught 
a  describable  glimpse  of  the  non-descript 
waistcoat !  but,  above  all,  supremely  ha^ 
the  tailor  who  could  next  morning  give 
a  peep  of  the  identical  morceau  of  taste! 

It  was  instantly  debated  how  the  ladies 
cx>uld  introduce  this  modish  ImprovenoeDt 
into  their  dress.  A  large  party  met  on 
the  momentous  affidr,  whenr— <^  &bd 
deathblow  to  every  scheme !  it  was  found 
that  no  lady  in  the  circle  had  any  pocked 
at  all.  What  could  be  done?  Nothing 
remained  but  to  cut  off  the  bottoms  of  the 
ridicules,  and  in  lieu  attach  the  indispen- 
sable fringe.  The  article  was  now  much 
more  complete,  for  what  on  earth  could 
be  more  ridiculous? 

After  all  that  could  be  done,  the  ladiei 
deemed  it  very  provoking  they  could  not 
nearer  imitate  this  admirable  invention; 
but,  alas !  on  the  most  accurate  inspeddon* 

it 
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t  was  found  no  further  curtailments  could 
>e  made  in  feminine  attire — the  fair  sex 
lad  arrived  at  the  **  nepltis  ultra!'  of  ad- 
oittable  nudityfication — ^may  we  be  ex- 
sused  for  coining  this  word  ?  Really  mod- 
ah  costume^  as  well  as  modish  manners^ 
md  all  that  is  modish,  seem  to  demand  a 
aiodish  Toeabulieay.  What  would  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  call  half 
lAie  tilings  tiiat  are  said  and  done  and  worn 
ih  these  enlight^ied  dap? 

May  we  be  also  excused  for  presuming 
to  set  any  bounds  to  modem  ingenuity  ? 
fin^  as  Mr.  Knowlcsdon  wisely  remarked, 
*In  this  age  of  discovery,  what  may  we 
Botlive  to  seer 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Ifypercriticism» 

Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon's  ire  was  one  i 
so  profoundly  roused  against  her  farotkr, 
that  it  had  the  same  effect  upcm  heras 
lo%*e  had  upon  hier  niece — ^it  inspired  Her  to 
jingle  rhymes.  The  solidtbr  had  thought 
]Mpoper»  on  a  preceding  evening,  to  devote 
his  attention  exdusively  to  the  pretty  bat 
jriddy  Mrs,  !Mansel,  whilst  Mrs.  Barban 
Maude — the  amiable  but  unlo\'dy  Mrs. 
Ifarbara  Maude,  sat  by,  unnoticed  andun-: 
addressed.  He  had,  moreover,  many  times 
talked  slightingly  of  "  ugly  women,"  and 
enthusiastically  of  "  pretty  girls.**  Mrs. 
Mar}%  in  the  fury  of  her  wrath,  addressed 
the  following  lines  to  him,  which,  consi- 
deruig  that  they  were  written  by  a  woman 
—considering  that  they  were  composed  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment — and  considering 

half- 
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f^dozen  other  extenuating  considera- 
ris,  were  really  not  so  very  bad  as  might 
ire  been  expected: 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  PLAIN  WOMEN, 

.  BY  ONE  NEITUER  PLAIN  NOR  PRETTT, 
Bea  OTT  f  thou  darling  theme  of  manly  praise  ! 

Shall  wisdom,  with  its  hoary  liead, 
Make  thee  the  subject  of  iu  brighest  lays, 

£*efi  when  thy  lineaments  are  shed 
0*er  folly's  child,  and  celebrate 

Thy  channi,  though  veilM  below 
Lie  rankling  pride,  and  envious  hate. 

And  raging  nnger'-s  fever'd  glow  ? 

Beneath  thy  i^iise  oft  artful  maids 

Their  follies  cunningly  enshroud ; 
While  the  plain  nymph,  in  virtue  blest, 
Meets,  with  bent  eye  and  fluttering  breast, 

The  stare  contemptuous  of  the  thoughtless  crovrd, 
And  early  sinks  to  dull  oblivion*s  shades. 

Can  this  be  just  ?  ye  sons  of  wisdom,  say ; 

Should  form  and  face  alone  ensnare  ? 
Should  beauty's  frail,  though  bright  array, 

Alone  attract  a  lover's  prayer? 

G  3  Ah ! 
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Ah !  oMtk  JOB  modest,  blasliing  (airy 
Bj  BUoie  UDftdoro'dy  plaiu^  lurtless,  mM, 
Cbtete  Tirtoe's  dear  and  favoorite  child, 
Thoogh  bemutj*t  lowest  yotary : 
V.'bat  thoogb  DO  aaboro  tints  ber  flowiog  h&ii— 

Wbat  tfaotigb  DO  radiaDCC  sparkles  in  Herfjt- 
What  tboogb  no  roaaa  lilaab  upon  ker  cheek, 
Xor  ker  Ml  lips  ikm  chtnj*%  \me  bespeak- 
Sure  tha  lasariance  of  ber  cardess  locks 
Tbe  fttadied  tresses  of  tbc  beaot y  mock*— 
It  marks  ber  better  mkA, 
To  trifles  disiacliu'd : 
Heedless  of  FasfaioD*s  call. 

And  careless  of  ber  swaj^. 
Dares  thas  attend  a  ball 
la  unadoru'd  array. 

See^  in  ber  eye  dissolyes  tbe  trembling  tear, 

And  wandering  thence,  destroys  no  borrowed  bloo» 

She  weeps  at  woes  the  poor  and  wretched  bear, 
Nor  fears  to  dim  her  lastre  by  a  gloom. 

Yet,  shaded  thus  by  feeling's  tender  woe, 
Docs  no  attractive  gentleness  of  thought 

0*cr  iicr  soft  sorrowing  features  throw 

A  nameless  charm,  with  genuine  pity  fraught  i 

I 
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I  not  the  fkded  langaor  of  her  cheekf 
Id  fbrcofol  iotereitt  to  her  low-he8v*d  sigh? 
I  not  the  language  tliac  lier  lileoce  speaks 
ore  eloquently  paint  her  sorrowing  eje  f 

m,  unheeded,  see»  she  gives  her  roite  : 

0  bnrstiug  jiinndus  celebnice  the  deed-^ 
trm  ungruteful  meets  the  gazcr^s  sight, 

od  cancelf  thus  her  claim  to  virtue's  meed* 

should  a  barren  si^h  of  wearied  apathy 

;eal  from  the  beauty's  cold  and  selfish  breast, 

crowd,  enchanted,  laud  her  sympathy, 

od  deem  the  safferer's  kecnesit  pangs  redrest. 

man  1  proud  man !  b  this  thy  boasted  sense-— 
iiis  tlie  discrhniuuting  fiat  of  thy  voice? 
ign  of  juster  taste  commence, 
nd  wiser  make  thy  future  choice. 

1  beauty  praise— it  is  her  rightful  due ; 

ith  virtue  join'd,  she  claims  a  boundless  sway ; 

let  ungraceful  merit  too, 

laim  and  receive  a  tributary  lay. 


/"astly  fine,  indeed,  sister  Mary !  vastly 

"  said  the  solicitor,  with  a  mixture  of 

G  4  sarcasm 
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sarcasm  and  good-humour.  '*  But  why 
•  hoaiy  head?'  can  wisdom  only  befoond 
under  grej-  hairs  7^  continued  he,  throwing 
back  a  dark  lock  that  intruded  on  his  fore- 
head. *'  And  pray  what  do  you  meanlo 
call  this  precious  composition  ?  Not  an  ode, 
certainly,  for  neither  the  sentiment  nor 
the  versification  is  adapted  to  mu^cal  ac- 
paniment — a  cadenza  would  sound  most 
horrible  on  that  same  *  hoary.**  This  hid- 
less  word  greatly  annoyed  the  solicitor; 
but  he  continued  his  strictures — ^*  I  hope 
you  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  beauty 
of  face  and  form  always  accompanies  de- 
formity of  heart  and  mind  ?" 

Mrs.  Marj'  pobited  to  her  closing  stanza. 

"  -fVy,  ay,  to  be  sure  that  is  a  little  ex- 
planator5\  Nor,  I  suppose,  do  yoii  mean 
to  infer,  that  ungracefulness  of  stature,  or 
unloveliness  of  feature,  are  invariably  in- 
dicative of  mental  sagacity  and  amiabk 
dispositions  V 

Mrs.  jMarj'  smiled  a  calm  dissent ;  h^ 
brother  proceeded — *^  The  language  of  ^ 

lence! 
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Ifince !  a  grand  idea,  of  course,  for  it  is  a 
Bat  contradiction  of  terms — '  language/ 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  word, 
^nerally  meaning,  to  speak ;  and  *  silence,* 
IS  generally  implying,  not  to  speak.  You 
wrill  tell  me,  it  is  only  a  poetical  licence ; 
md  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  can  render  your 
assertion  tenable,  you  will  confer  an  incal- 
culable favour  on  society,  and  secure  no 
imali  share  of  renown;  for  since  ladies 
must  have  language,  what  a  glorious  dis- 
oov«ry  to  teach  them  a  silent  language  !'* 

Mrs.  Mary  at  this  moment  gave  the 
satirist  a  look  so  full  of  expression,  so 
jweet,  yet  so  eloquent,  that  to  avoid  an 
nstant  acknowledgment  of  the  propriety 
)f  her  phrase,  he  rapidly  pursued  his  re- 
narks — "  But  should  a  barren  sigh  of  wea- 
led apathy '—Good,  sister  IMary,  very  good 
—happily  expressive  of  the  dull  lingering 
sentimc^it  it  would  describe." 

"  Admirable  critic!"    exclaimed  Mrs. 

Mary;  "only  one  approving  sentence  amid 

G  5  a  volume 
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a  vcdume  of  censure !  you  have  executed 
your  dut}'  most  sdentificalfy." 

**  Perhaps  you  tliiiik  more  hoiiestlythaa 
politely?" 

^  No,  not  so — ^I  consider  your  candour 
as  a  compliment  to  my  good  sense.  Hid 
YOU  deemed  me  ver}',  very  weak,  you 
would  perhaps  have  soothed  my  vanity  at 
the  expence  of  my  understanding.  Kow, 
therefore,  frankly  conclude,  as  you  fiv&kly 
began,  your  revision  of  my  poem.** 

•*  We  will  call  it  versci  if  you  please— 
it  is  not  poetn%*  replied  3^fr.  Knowlesdoa 

His  sister  smiled  in  perfect  good-humour- 

The  siilicitor,  touched  by  the  smile,  an^ 
oy  the  ;iir  of  unaffected  humility  that  2X^ 
coriipanied  it,  instantly  dropped  his  diet* 
torid  tone,  and  mildly  said — "I  wouL^ 
iinicL  prefer  revising  your  conduct  und». 
iiiy  rc^^cnt  criticism.  Your  patience,  yor^ 
good  temi>er.  trust  me,  my  dear  Mar:^ 
are  more  valiiable  than  tlie  most  exqui^^^ 
poetry/'  "^ 

"  How  is  tliis  ?"  answered  Mrs.  I 


^'  Do  you  desert  the  advocation  of  genius?'* 
^^  Pardon  me,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
genius,  but  I  am  a  greater  lover  of  virtue^ 
I  gaze  with  delight  upon  the  comet  that 
brightly  and  transiently  gleams  in  the  fir- 
mament ;  but  I  gaze  with  reverence,  with 
gratitude,  on  the  steady  and  equable  sun- 
beam, that  perpetually  warms  and  en- 
lightens.'' 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  spoke  with  feeling; 
Mrs.  Mary  gaily  answered — "  Well,  well, 
happily  I  never  made  any  pretensions  to 
genius  ;  and  as  for  your  criticism,  I  very 
truly  thank  you  for  it — it  was  kindly 
meant,  and  shall  be  kindly  received.'* 

She  then  playfully  repeated  from  Sterne 
— "  I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  that,  man,  whose  generous 
heart  will  give  up  the  reins  of  bis  imagi* 
nation  into  his  author's  hands^— be  pleased 
lie  knows  nc^  why,  and  cares  not  where- 
fore.'* 


G  fl  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

V>'ell  ordei  M  home ! — mr.n's  best  delight     TeossM. 

We  have  to  entreat  the  pardon  of  onr 
readers  for  the  many  poor  hovels  and  lowly 
cottages  into  which  we  have  led  them,  and 
the  number  of  low-bom  and  low-bred  per- 
sons to  whom  we  have  introduced  them. 
We  feel  particularly  happy  in  being  abk 
at  length  to  make  the  amende  honorable^ 
by  carrying  them  into  a  splendid  man- 
sion, and  making  them  acquainted  with 
very  genteel  and  very  refined  people.  If 
less  happiness  and  less  virtue  appear  in 
tliese  wealthy  abodes,  we  really  cannot 
help  it;  we  really  cannot  prevent  mor- 
tals from  abusing  and  misusing  the  good 
gifts  of  }>rosperity,  any  more  than  we  can 
l)revent  content  existing  amidst  poverty, 
and  virtue  flourishing  beneath  vulgarity. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Egerton  about  this  time  received 
pressing  invitation  from  an  old  college- 
end,  to  visit  him  at  his  house  in  the  ad- 
ning  county.  Mr.Egerton  was  very  well 
tposed'to  obey  the  summons,  and  Mrs. 
Herton  was  equally  inclined  to  see  him 
part.  There  are  so  many  reasons  why 
¥ife  should  desire  the  absence  of  a  hus- 
bd,  tliat  we  leave  it  to  the  sagacity  of 
r  readers  to  ascribe  the  motive  each  may 
ink  most  likely,  thereby  assuring  to 
nelves  the  approval  of  all. 
l/[t$.  Knowlesdon  said  something  about 
&  disinterested  affection  whicli  prompted 
elena  to  prefer  her  husband's  pleasure  to 
r  own;  but  how  should  an  old  maid 
ow  any  thing  of  wifely  feelings  ?  A  few 
them  do,  to  be  sure,  sometimes  talk 
mt  them.  Certainly,  when  we  come 
recollect,  that  by  the  departure  of  Mr. 
;erton  and  his  man  Philip,  with  the 
y  pair  of  horses  kept  at  the  Abbey,  the 
tness  of  the  season,  the  badness  of  the 
ds,  half-a-dozen  infant  children  at  home, 

and 
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and  no  friends  expected  from  abroad  (Mrs. 
Mary  being  dose  prisoner  to  her  invalid^ 
and  the  solicitor  on  the  circuit),  we  at 
fdin  to  confess  there  was  some^laiuibiHty 
in  the  spinster's  opinion.  If,  therefore^ 
any  such  antediluvian  mortal  as  a  fcmdly- 
attached  wife  and  tender  mother  shodd 
honour  tliese  pages  by  a  perusal,  we  give 
them  leave  to  suppose  Mrs.  Egerton  acted 
from  the  same  motives  as  would  hat 
guided  themselves — that  she  voluntarihf 
resigned  herself  to  solitude,  voluntaiitf 
deprived  herself  of  the  society  most  dcir 
to  her,  to  promote  the  comfort  and  gaiety 
of  the  man  slie  Lad  sworn  to  love,  honoar» 
and  obey. 

Mr.  Egerton,  after  a  pleasant  journey, 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  noble  mansion  of 
his  friend.  Eustace  Courtney  received 
him  with  the  warmest  cordiality.  He  fi^ 
alone,  in  a  magnificent  library,  and  M(»- 
tague  observed,  ^\  ith  painful  surprise,  an 
unusual  expression  of  dejection  and  di** 
content  on  a  countenance  heretofore  ^^ 

markable 
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narkable  for  its  manly  beauty  and  pecu* 
iar  air  of  sprightliness ;  it  was  still  hand- 
lome,  but,  alas !  no  longer  sprightly. 
.  Somewhat  initiated  in  the  causes  of  a 
aanied  man's  disquiet,  Montague  asked 
kvith  fearfulness  for  tlie  health  of  his 
Sdend's  wife  and  family  ?  They  were  in 
perfect  health.  Mr.  Egerton  was  at  the 
BDd  of  his  list  of  matrimonial  evils.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  Benedick  readers  will 
think  he  had  not  begun  it— will  mutter 
ibrange  nonsense  about  the  imcertain  tem- 
per of  women,  the  petulance  of  wives, 
itad  the  turbulence  of  children.  Hush  ! 
diioourteous  knights!  if  there  are  such 
evil«  (which  we  by  no  means  allow),  pray 
feep  the  secrets  to  yourselves. 

The  traveller,  after  some  further  chat, 
((Hired  to  the  splendid  apartment  prepared 
fcr  his  reception.  Here  Philip  assiduously 
Itsisted  him  to  the  comforts  of  a  change  of 
ttiparel,  and  a  refreshing  lustration.  Eager 
o  renew  the  conversation,  Montague 
Quickly  rejoined  his  friend  iji  the  library. 
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His  fair  hostess  was  still  invisible.  Mr. 
Egerton's  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  Abbey 
— he  imaged  his  Helena  nursing  her  id-  | 
fiint,  and  giving  her  last  moments  to  the  ^ 
pleasing  duties  of  a  mother, — "  Even  » 
must  JVIrs.  Courtney  be  occupied." 

In  thinking  thus,  Montague  had  fir-  , 
gotten  the  etiquette  of  fashionable  nu» 
ries,from  whence  the  children  never  appctf 
before  their  parents  till  the  appointed  hour 
afler  dinner;  and  then,  if  they  happen  to 
dine  at  home,  and  dine  alone  (the  chanea 
for  which  the  reader  may  calculate),  the 
little  mortals  are  affectionately  admittedfir 
half-aii-hou  r.  Do  country  mammas  ask  at 
what  p:=»riod  they  are  summoned  or  visited 
on  those  days  appropriated  to  going  out 
or  seeing  company  at  home  ?  we  are  ready 
with  our  answer — they  are  not  seen  at  all. 
We  record  facts,  for  we  have  heard  a  nurse 
boast  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by 
her  last  mistress,  who  often  passed  a  week 
without  beholding  one  of  five  very  young 
children.    Indeed,  when  we  come  to  c(«- 

sider 
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ider  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  en- 
tering a  distant  disorderly  nursery,  the 
Hobable  mischiefs  occasioned  by  thought- 
ess  babies,  with  clinging  arms  deranging 
meek  frill,  or  kissing  a  curl  from  its  des- 
bined  place— climbing  upon  a  satin  robe,  or 
Ptiffling  a  plaited  flounce — when  we  reflc(?t 
Dn  all  these  evils,  with  the  little  leisure 
Bress,  balls,  pbys,  routs,  and  races,  leave 
ftr  secondary  claims,  we  conceive  the 
Ihfrequency  of  maternal  visits  perfectly 
Excusable.  Little  harm  can  occur  from 
such  neglect — except,  indeed,  the  probable 
loss  of  the  poor  children's  affections,  the 
diance  of  their  being  ill  used  by  merce- 
nary hirelings,  of  their  acquiring  vicious 
bbits  and  vicious  sentiments,  can  be  called 
disagreeable  circumstances. 

The  first  dinner-bell  rung.  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  looked  as  if  in  expectation  of  the  in- 
fant arrival  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  for  Helena 
lever  failed  in  punctuality.  We  greatly 
)lame  the  gentleman  for  his  idle  trick  of 
ieq)etually  drawing  comparisons:    why 

should 
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should  Mrs.  Courtney  be  every  thing  tint 
is  most  amiable,  because  Mrs.  Egertob 
liappened  to  be  so?  One  party  is  sure  to 
suffer  by  such  comparisons;  the  come* 
qucnces  are,  therefore,  generally  emfav- 
rassmg,   and  we  would  recommend  n 
avoidance  of  the  practice.  We  have  nmk 
this  short  digression  on  purpose  to  fill  op 
the  pause  between  the  first  and  seeond 
dinner-bell:  Mr.  Courtney  did  not  seem 
disposed  by  lively  chat  to  give  us  better 
matter  for  our  pag^  and  his  fiiend  had 
twice  silently  reviewed  every  painting  on 
the  walls. 

The  second  dinner-bell — the  dinner. 

"I  fear,  Montague,  you  will  be  ex- 
hausted with  your  long  fasting,,  but  Mrs. 
Courtney  has  such  a  habit  of  procrasti- 
nation  ^ 

"  Say  not  a  word  more,  my  friend— a 
little  delay  will  but  sliarpen  the  edge  rf 
my  appetite." . 

The  irritated  husband  was  proceeding 
into  further  censuring  remarks,  but  Eger- 
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jm  adrcntly  drew  his  attention  to  another 
nibject 

"  That  fine  print  of  the  High  Street  in 
Oxford  reminds  me  of  past  days,"  said 
Montague,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  me  of  past  joys,"  answered 
Courtney,  with  a  sigh.  He  rang  the  bell 
violently:  the  butler  appeared — ^**Does 
fckxr  lady  know  that  dinner  is  upon  the 
teUer 

^  Yes,  sir-" 

**  Then  let  her  be  informed  again." 
.  The  servant  obeyed,  and  returned  with 
Jui  answer — his  lady  was  coming. 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes — Montague 
almost  wished  the  magnificent  horologe 
on  the  splendid  chimneypiece  would  cease 
to  move,  so  often  did  it  catch  the  eye  of 
the  angry  husband,  and  by  its  steady  pro- 
gression break  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

Twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty  minutes — 
the  lady  appeared.  Montague  gazed  with 
admiration  on  her  graceful  form  and  lovely 
&ce.    A  bewitching  smile  played  around 

her 
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her  dimpling  lips,  as  with  a  look  and  VCHce 
of  ineffable  sweetness  she  weloomedher 
guest. 

"  Yon  have  kept  the  dinner  cooling  («i 
the  table  exactly  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
Mrs.  Courtney." 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  sense  enough  to  ufr 
derstand  the  rebuke,  but  not  enough  to 
bear  it.  She  peevishly  reprobated  hisim- 
patier.ce — he  angrily  censured  her  dilato- 
riness.  Small  sparks  will  blow  into  a  flame 
when  the  materials  are  so  well  prepaltd 
for  combustion.  Egerton  arrested  further 
iiillammatiou  by  handing  the  lady  totlie 
dining-room ;  but  the  smile  and  the  grace 
wore  lied — ill-humour  wrinkled  thebrfw^ 
])olishcd  brow,  and  anger  had  chased  the 
dim])lcs  from  the  full  lips:  Montague 
no  longer  thought  her  "  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  and  winning  as  the  graces.'* 

As  ]Mr.  Courtney  anticipated,  the  dinner 
was  spoiled ;  the  fish  w^as  cold,  and  th6 
soup  chilled — the  chickens  boiled  to  rags, 
and  the  venison  roasted  to  a  cinder.    But 

— nothing 
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^-fiOthing  ooiild  be  more  superb  than  the 
chly-embossed  service  of  plate — the  side- 
oard  groaned  beneath  the  massy  load  of 
iM  vases  and  silver  goblets;  nothuig 
ibid  be  more  dextrous  tlian  the  several 
equeys— nothing  more  delicious  than  the 
iimerous  foreign  wines  and  liqueurs. 
Mr.  Egerton  did  not  look  as  if  unused 
^magnificence — to  magnificence  conjoin- 
1  with  the  highest  comfort ;  but  he  looked 
\  if,  when  one  must  be  had  without  the 
Iher,  he  preferred  comfort  without  pomp, 
)  poinp  witliout  comfort 
Philip  appeared  more  sorry  for  his  master 
ban  his  master  was  for  Inmself,  and  sought 
y  redoubled  attention  to  give  him  every 
3(x»nmodation  in  his  power — to  give  him, 
I  short,  some  of  the  enjoyment  he  every 
ly  possessed  at  home — But  the  attempt 
BB  yam :  Montague  himself  had  again 
Hen  into  a  comparing  reverie — the  snug 
:tle  dinners  at  the  Abbey — the  smiling  ' 
listress  erf* the  feast;  he  was  growing  scn- 
Diental,  and  stopped  the  ^^ourse  of  liis 

ideas, 
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ideas,  by  abruptly  asldng  Mrs.  Cotirtniey 
to  take  Vine. 

Philip  gazed  with  mute  but  eloquent 
dismay  at  the  glances  darted  and  redarted 
from  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  tables 
and  felt  his  respect  for  both  rapidly  dimi- 
nislmig;  but  his  consternation  was  heights 
ened,  when  he  found  the  looks  and  speeches 
of  madam  and  her  lord  were  the  fkvourite 
topic  of  daily  ridicule  and  daily  mimicry 
in  the  servants'  hail. 

The  dinner  was  scarcely  removed,  scarce- 
ly was  the  luxurious  dessert,  served  in  8U-« 
perb  cut-glass,  placed  on  the  table,  when 
three  fine  children  rushed  into  the  room. 
Without  looking  at  parent  or  friend,  th^ 
i^rung  towards  the  table,  and  their  eager 
eyes  wandered  over  every  delicacy. 

^  If  you  touch  any  thing,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly turn  you  out  of  the  room  that  mo- 
ment,'' smd  Mrs.  Courtney,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  authority. 

The  little  ones  shewed  their  sense  of  her 
firmness,  by  each  immediately  seizing  on 

the 


)  favourite  cake  or  fruit  The  syrup  of 
jsetmeats  ran  through  the  fingers  of  a 
y  girU  devouring  a  preserved  peach ;  one 
f  was  nearly  choked  by  cramming  a  ricli 
ce  into  his  mouth,  and  the  other  stood 
.tiptoe  to  grasp  the  centre  pine*apple. 
Xbe  lady  again  exerted  her  judicious 
flbority— "  My  s^veet  Augustus,  do  not 
te  that  pine,  it  will  hurt  your  mouth." 
But  Bweet  Augustus  had  been  so  often 
IcL  both  by  jnotlier  and  nurse,  that  he 
juld  be  hurt,  cut,  burnt,  and  poisoned, 
"  things  that  upon  trial  neither  hurt; 
fl^  burnt,  nor  poisoned  him,  that  without 
ntation  he  bit  the  pine,  wounded  his  lip, 
kd  roared  most  manfully* 
lfr«  Egerton,  from  the  moment  of  the 
kildren's  entrance,  had  spoken  louder  and 
Oder,  to  outsound  their  turbulence,  but 
I  was  now  compelled  to  pause.  Mr& 
ourtneyt  with  great  sweetness,  pacified 
le  weeping  boy,  and  with  amiable  mater- 
d  tenderness  gave  each  darling^l  it  asked 

for^ 
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for,  prettily  remarking,  that  for  I 
she  alway  preferred  **  gentle  measi 

Montague  applauded  her  *'  pati€ 
mildness,''  the  very  observation  Mrs 
ney  desired. 

As  every  little  mouth  Was  noi^ 
filling,  ]Mn  Courtney  and  his  fric 
fited  by  the  calm,  and  pursued  tb 
Mrs.  Courtney  was  still  smiling  ii 
gentleness  of  maternal  tendemes 
her  little  girl,  stooping  at  the  comi 
her  mother  to  pick  up  a  fallen  gl6v< 
mamma's  nose  with  her  head. 

Now,  whether  the  blow  acted  as 
Jision  of  some  other  bodies,  by  i 
fire,  we  know  not,  but  in  a  men 
mild  beam  of  maternal  fondness 
placed  by  the  fiery  glance  of  a 
smart  box  on  the  ear  c^  the  unint 
offender  was  given  by  the  delical 
so  lately  patting  the  cheek  in  ph 
ress ;  and  as  iill  hope  of  pacifical 
now  at  an  end,  the  lady  retired  i 
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soaring  trio-— one  screaming  from  the  blow 
feodved,  and  the  others  from  the  blow  ex- 
pected, as  they  seemed  to  Iiave  a  notion, 
that  when  mamma  once  began  boxing,  she 
g^erally  let  the  joke  go  round — ^in  short, 
that  they  would  be  beaten  because  mam- 
via  WM  angry 9  not  because  they  deserved 
to  be  beaten. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  an  uncommon 
event  for  children  to  reason  thus:  there 
13  no  doubt  that  they  very  early,  and  very 
shrewdly,  examine  and  understand  the 
motives  of  action  in  those  around,  most 
especially  where  themselves  are  implicated. 

•  ^'  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  manage  child- 
ren—to  preserve  the  medium  between  in- 
dulgence and  severity — to  control,  with- 
out crushing  the  buoyant  spirit."  We 
dearly  love  children — we  are  anxious,  in 
every  way,  to  promote,  not  abridge  their 
felidty ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
liiey  require  control,  and  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  control  them.  We  hate  the 
tery  word  severity — ^we  abhor  tasks,  pu- 

•  TOL.  II.  H  nishments, 
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nishments,  and  coercion ;  we  therefoie  pre^, 
surae  to  offer  a  substitute^— to  propose  d&> 
dsion  and  firmness  in  lieu  of  violence  ai4 
harshness,  as  the  better  means  of  nuiseiy 
government. 

Mrs.  Courtney  spontaneously  denounced 
a  certain  penalty  for  a  certain  offence:  the 
offence  was  committed,  but  the  penally  ^ 
unenforced:  either  it  ought  nev^  to  have  . 
been  threatened,  or  it  ought  to  have  been 
adjudged.    Now,  we  will  ask  any  mother,, 
whether,  if  Mrs.  Courtney  had  acted  on  her*, 
own  regulation — ^had  dismissed  from  her 
presence  the  first  offender,  whether  that 
offender  would  again  have  risked  the  fcsr- 
feit  of  disobedience — whether  her  other, 
children  woidd  not  have  benefited  by  the 
example — whether  the  after-scene  of  pas- 
sion and  turbulence  would  not  have  beea 
avoided?     It  is  better  not  to  attempt  con- 
trolling children,  than  to  do  it  inefficient- 
ly.    The  prisoner  who  bursts  his  bands  is 
more  extravagant  in  his  recovered  freedoniy 
than  he  who  never  felt  a  chain — ^the  diiid 

who 
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lo  eludes  command  is  more  turbulent 
in  he  who  is  wholly  in  liis  own  govem- 
9it.  Be  the  restrictions  upon  children 
Vf  but  judicious,  steadily  enforced,  un- 
tvering  as  the  laws  of  Media  and  Persia, 
irely  the  tenderest  mother  would  prefer 
te  diastisement  to  many — would  prefer 
e  trouble  of  firmness  to  the  pain  of  vio- 
Doe. 

Mr.  Courtney  shut  the  door  upon  the 
ioeding  group — "  I  have  sought  in  vain,'* 
ud  he,  as  he  returned  to  his  chair,  "  to 
}^vince  Mrs.  Courtney,  that  a  gentle  and 
^lar  firmness  would  much  better  serve 
er  purpose,  than  these  bursts  of  indiscri- 
inate  rage." 

^  You  must  have  patience,  Eustace."* 
**  Patience!    I  think  I  have  just  given 
Ml  some  proofs  of  my  patience.'* 
Mr.  Courtney  spoke  with  bitterness: 
18  fiiend  endeavoured  to,  change  the  cur- 
SQt.of  his  thoughts — ^^  Your  wife  is  a 
Bcy  lovely  woman." 
•'  She  has  been." 

hS  **Nay, 
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^  Nay,  is  still  very  lovdy.** 

^  I  have  ceased  to  think  so*** 

•*  Her  fine  dark  eyes — — ^ 

Mr.  Courtney  inteirupted  hiiii — ^  WMi 
that  charming  expression  ci  sewn  andpa" 
won.'' 

"  A  lovely  forehead.^ 

*'  PerpetuaUy  crimscmed  "with  mgex^H 
WTinkled  with  disdain." 
'  "  Her  full  lips,  dimpling  with  smiks.'' 

"  Say  rather,  pouting  with  soUenness.'' 

**  Pshaw !  my  friend,  why  so  busy  to 
wound  yourseU?  Why  seardi  fiar  Ite 
thorns  of  the  rose?'' 

"  I  need  not  seek  for  them :  to  you, 
however  lovely  the  bloom,  to  me^  who 
wear  the  flowel*,  every  touch  wound*— 
every  grace  conceals  a  goad." 

]Mr.  Egerton  shifted  his  ground.*-^-**  Jfi* 
Courtney  appears  to  possess  good  temper* 

'^  You  mistake,  she  only  possesses  gWd- 
humour.  May  y6u  nfever,  like  me,  prf^ 
nantly  feel  the  distinction  V 

^^  She  is  certainly  a  woinan  Qflseios^' 

<*  But 


3ut  what  does  that  avail,  if  she  does 

idsely  use  her  sense?"' 

yb,  she  wiUt  she  will — she  loves  you, 

iviU  improve.'' 

r  Courtney  shook  his  head — "  Alas ! 

lear  Egerton,  little  improvement  can 

Lpected  ftom  one  who  thinks  herself 

me  to  learn,  and  too  good  to  amend.** 


CHAPTER  XII. 


worth  of  a  good  Temper  accurately  defined. 

Egerton  now  wholly  abandoned  the 
^  for  he  had  not  the  happy  art,  pos- 
d  by  some  persons,  of  reasomng  against 
non-sense,  and  arguing  against  ob^ 
s  facts:  the  friends  now,  therefore, 
led  themselves,  without  reserve,  to  the 
!^6ction  of  days  long  past— of  their 
sh  hours  and  boyish  frolics— -of  their 
hfii)  studies  and  youthful  joys. 

h8  tlie 
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The  evening  passed  away  insensibly; 
they  seemed,  by  mutual  consent,  to  post- 
pone a  return  into  the  drawing-remn,  as 
if  afraid  of  inevitable  disturbanoe  fiom  in- 
fant turbulence  and  wifely  caprice. 

At  length  they  joined  the  lady,  and 
found  her  suUen,  from  the  absence  heaSd 
had  caused.  We  are  not  sure  whether  a 
conviction  of  this  &ct  did  not  contribute 
to  her  frowning  reception.  May  w^  with 
all  due  deference,  ask  the  pouting  fiir, 
whether  evils  are  generally  remedied  by  a 
repetition  of  their  cause  ?    But  there  is  no 

saying  how  ladies  sometimes  argue 

applaud  us,  ye  manly  logicians,  that  we 
said  not  reason. 

When  coffee  was  dispatched — ^  Men-' 
tague,*'  said  Mr.  Courtney,  "  you  are  fend 
of  music — Julia  touches  the  harp  with  no 
vulgar  finger."  He  drew  the  costly  hajp 
from  its  comer. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  with  the  most  pditeair 

imaginable,   immediately  exclaimed-—*' I 

beg,  Mr.  Courtney,  you  will  not  give  your- 

.    .  self 
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self  so  much  unnecessary  trouble — I  shall 
lot  play  to-night.** 

•*  Then  give  us  that  charming  little  bal- 
cad  you  sung  so  admirably  last  night  at 
lord  Hilton's.** 

He  smiled  kindly,  and  opened  the  grand 
pkmo-forte;  but  he  was  soon  made  to  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  ladies  obli- 
^g  their  acquaintance  and  their  husbands. 
— "  I  cannot  sing." 

•*  Then,  my  love,  play."  He  arranged 
the  books,  placed  the  lights,  drew  out  the 
ieat»  and  was  officiously  preparing  for  her 
aooommodation. 

Mrs.  Courtney  permitted  the  whole  ar- 
noigement  to  be  completed,  and  then,  with 
the  most  finished  good-breeding,  calmly 
observed,  she  should  not  play. 

•  Mr.  Courtney  coloured,  frowned,  bit  his 
lips*— the  lady  was  all  placidity  and  sweet- 
ness ;  she  well  admired  the  anger  she  had 
lought  to  inflame,  and  really  enjoyed  her 
husband's  displeasure,  as  a  token  of  her  in- 
Buenoe,  and  recked  not,  simple  woman* 
H  4  that 
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that  anger,  oft  incuiredt  displaces  hie. 
She  did  not,  however,  equally  relish  the 
grave  reproving  air  of  Mcmtague.  Can 
any  hody  explain,  why  Hiere  is  joy  in 
wounding  the  attached  and  confiding  heart, 
but  sorrow  in  ofiending  the  casual  obsarver? 

Mrs.  Courtney  hastened  to  remedy  ber 
error,  and,  wiHi  courteous  el^^oe,  ad- 
dressed her  guest;  she  spoke  of  fieding» 
sentiment,  books,  nature,  and  the  fine  arfe 
— "  Your  lady  excels  in  music  ?^ 

*'  She  sings  with  some  taste,  certaisfy" 

•*  And  plays  firequently  P"* 

**  Assuredly — whenever  her  husbasd 
asks  her,"  interposed  Mr.  Courtney* 

The  lady  coloured ;  but  it  was  ihe  deep 
glow  of  anger,  not  the  lovely  blush  of  sen- 
sibility. She  recovered  hersdf  in  a  mo- 
ment^ — *^  She  was  educated  at  a  school?" 

"  She  was." 

"  And  I  was  educated  at  home." 

The  reader  may  draw  his  own  condu* 
sioiis  from  this  hint^ — ^how  young  laditf 
may  be  spoilt  at  home,  and  ratikMoially  ecto- 
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Q^ted  at  a  school.  But  it  is  not  every 
school  that  is  adapted  to  produce  a  Mrs. 
Egerton— ^artless  and  well-informed;  it  is 
not  all  private  tuition  that  produces  a  Mrs. 
Courtney— vain  and  superficial. 

Hie  next  morning,  Mr.  Courtney  led  his 
ftknd  round  his  estate.  It  was  very  ex- 
tensive, well  wooded  and  well  watered, 
bat  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  high  culti- 
^tation.  Mr.  Courtney  himself  pointed  out 
how  much  ought  to  be  done. 

"  And  why,  my  friend,  do  you  not  ef- 
fect all  this?" 

"Why  do  not  I?  Because  all  this 
would  require  money,  and  I  am  poor." 

"  Poor!  with  the  princely  fortune  you 


•*  That  I  did  possess." 

♦*  Ah !  have  you  been  so  extravagant?" 

**  Accuse  me  not  prematurely,  friend ; 
it  is  not  I  have  done  the  deed." 

"  Then  who  has  done  it?" 

•*  No  pne.    My  property  has  not  been 

«lh9U8ted  by  extravagance,  but  wasted  by 

H  6  carelessness; 
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carelessness;  in  every  sense  of  the  wcd^ 
it  has  been  hstr 

'<  In  what  manner?  You  talk  para- 
doxically." 

"  Can  you  not  easily  divine  the  evils 
entailed  on  a  family  governed  by  such  a 
head  as  Mrs.  Courtney?  I  do  not  accuse 
her  of  ignorance  or  wilful  profusion,  but 
her  habits  of  indolence,  procrastinationi 
negligence,  have  incurred  equal  mischieft." 

"Is  that  possible?" 

"  It  is  most  true." 

"But  how?" 

**  That  I  cannot  precisely  explain.  I 
only  know,  that  a  large  sum,  accumulated 
in  my  minority,  is  all  gone — ^that  my  es- 
tate in  Bedfordshire  is  mortgaged  to  its 
full  amount,  and  that  just  now  I  could 
not  raise  a  thousand  pounds  to  save  me 
from  a  prison," 

"  Dear  Courtney,  there  must  be  some 
mistake." 

"  None,  my  frieud,  none — all  stubborn 
facts.   Mrs.  Courtney's  indolence  leads  her 

to 
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trust  every  thing  to  servants ;  her  pro- 
astination  obliges  her  to  have  frequent 
course  to  expensive  and  ruinous  expe- 
ients;  her  negligence  incurs  not  only 
aste  and  destruction  of  property,  but  ex- 
oses  her  to  every  species  of  fraud  and  im- 
cwition* 

**  But  why  not  state  to  her  the  exact  si- 
oation  of  your  affairs?" 
**L have  done  so — ^repeatedly  done  so; 
yt  I  consider  confidence  as  the  great  band 
f  matrimonial  happiness,  and  that  the  man 
^ho  does  not  explain  his  real  circumstances 
>  his  wife  deserves  every  evil  her  igno- 
ince  may  draw  upon  him." 
^  Well,  surely  she  is  alive  to  reason?" 
Mr,  Courtney  laughed  in  the  bitterness 
his  spirit^ — *^  Oh,  Montague!  I  see  you 
ive  not  to  combat  with  petulance,  ca- 
ice,  and  obstinacy." 

Mr.  Egerton  forbore  further  comment, 
id  the  friends  returned  to  the  house, 
[rs.  Courtney  was  expecting  them  in  list- 
38  languor — **  How  long  you  have  been 
H  6  absent! 
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absent!  I  am  quite  enntiyeti^e— 4ibiee> 
hours  alone,  and  unemployed.'' 

^  Unemployed!  You  ha^e  expLained 
the  cause  of  your  lassitude,"  replied  ha 
husband. 

*' Oh,  I  could  not  find  any  thing  to  do^" 
said  the  lady,  with  an  air  of  elegant  kpp 
guidness. 

Montague  cast  hb  eyes  around  the  ridi- 
ly-fiimished  apartment:  books,  musicBl 
instnunents,  painting  apparatus,  crayood 
work-boxes,  were  profusely  scattered  in 
every  part;  her  children,  too — ^her  gardfiOt 
consoratory,  carriages,  horses — h»  house- 
hold— ^the  poor— -^But  he  arrested  the 
train  of  thought,  for  he  found  it  about  to 
dose,  as  usual,  with  the  image  of  his  He* 
lena — Helena,  ever  active,  occupied,  cheer- 
ful He  approached  the  harp,  and  admi* 
red  the  elegance  of  its  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Courtney  sauntered  towards  him, 
and  languidly  placing  herself  before  the  in- 
strument, threw  her  fingers  over  the  chonk 
From  a  fine  jj^lude,  she  feU  into  a  beau- 
tiful 
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id  little  air»  which  she  accompanied  with 
r  voice.    Ballad  succeeded  to  halktd ;  the 
ly  displayed  first-rate  powers  of  voice 
d  execution.    A  servant  had  entered 
oretlian  once,  and  wliispered  some  words 
her  ear,  which  she  answered  with  a  care- 
tt— ^^  I  will  come.**    Again  he  appeared. 
It  his  master  angrily  hade  Iiim  withdraw, 
be   siren  continued  her  enchantment, 
d  lulled  to  peace  the  ire  of  her  spouse 
d  the  displeasure  of  her  guest.    Mom- 
g  visitors  beguiled  another  hour. 
As  Mr.  Courtney  returned  from  leading 
ese  to  their  carriage,  he  encountered  the 
Aisekeeper,  with  a  face  full  of  care. — 
[*my,  sir,  let  me  see  my  lady — the  butler 
Usme  you  expect  company  to-day .'^ 
**-And  have  you  had  no  orders?'' 
^  No,  sir — not  a  word." 
Mr.  Courtney  darted  into  the  room — 
Eu£ia!  here,  instantly.'' 
The  lady  was  sijrprised  into  prompt 
edience. 

We  forbear  to  give  the  pretty  little  mcL- 

trimonial 
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trimonial  chit-chat  that  ensued  in  the  hall; 
we  forbear  to  describe  how  the  gentleman 
remonstrated — how  the  lady  retorted — 
how  the  housekeeper  reflected :  suflSce  it 
to  say,  that  after  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  in- 
spiriting conversation,  Mr.  Courtney  re- 
turned to  his  friend,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  unharmonized  nerves — **  Montague, 
it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble.** 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?** 

••  That  woman !"  He  paused—**  Mrs. 
Courtney.** 

"  Nothing  very  important,  I  hope?" 

"  Not  apparently  important,  but  never- 
theless most  effectually  destructive  of  my 
consequence,  my  fortune,  my  peace." 

Mr.  Courtney  then  briefly  informed  his 
guest  that  he  expected  a  large  party — ^had 
told  his  wife  so  many  days  before — ^**  Yet 
she  has  actually  postponed  giving  any  or- 
ders until  this  moment.  Judge,  then,  what 
sort  of  entertainment  I  must  expect  to  pre- 
side at— judge  of  the  feelings  with  which 
I  am  prepared  to  receive  my  guesta.** 

Montague 
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yfontague  tried  in  vain  to  sooth  the 
tated  spirits  of  his  fnend.  The  pre- 
yed scene  of  hurry  and  confiision  was 
fidtiifully  realized :  the  hastened  acti- 
f  of  every  domestic,  though  put  into 
tant  requisition — the  calling  of  many 
Des — ^the  clattering  of  many  feet — scold- 
cooks  and  embarrassed  footmen — all 
spired  to  produce  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
3  confusion*  Two  hours  later  than  the 
e  specified,  the  company  sat  down  to  a 
ner,  ill  contrived,  ill  cookeiJ,  and  badly 
^ed :  haste  flurried  every  hand,  and  per- 
rity  dimmed  every  eye.  Expensive  ex- 
lients  supplied  the  place  of  timely  pre- 
ation;  a  valuable  horse  was  irremediably 
jured  in  galloping  for  fish;  the  larger 
f  of  a  superb  service  of  emblazoned 
na  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  hurry  of  the 
menty  and  a  valuable  butler  dismissed 
an  angry  remonstrance  produced  by 
juat  displeasure:  all  was  misery,  in  the 
ist  of  splendour. 

bir.  Egerton  sought,  but  unsuccessfully, 

to 
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to  beguile  the  attention  of  the  guests  from 
the  palpable  oonfusion  of  the  scene— in 
vain  he  strove  to  reason  Mr.  Courtney  into 
patience,  or  flatter  Mrs.  Courtney  into  gen- 
tleness; to  her  friends,  indeed,  she  was/iU 
smiles  and  blandishments,  but  to  her  hus- 
band  

If  there  ever  is  such  a  person  in  the 
world  as  an  angry  and  self-convicted  wif^  j 
let  her  imagine  the  pithy  speeches^  the 
cutting  glances,  the  probing  double  enten- 
dres,  of  the  lady ;  if  there  ever  is  sudi  t 
mortal  as  an  offended  half-bridled  bus- 
band,  let  him  conceive  the  abstracted  I^ 
veries,  the  abrupt  remarks,  the  pretty 
strictures  on  "  conjugal  felicity ,"  of  the 
gentleman — the  one  and  the  other  so 
largely  contributing  to  the  amusement  and 
comfortable  sensations  of  their  invited  and 
observant  guests. 

Mr.  Egerton  retired  to  his  diamber, 
more  harassed  and  fatigued  than  after  the 
longest  day  of  mere  bodily  exertion. 

The  next  day  was  opened  by  a  glorious 

momingf 
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Qloming,  ipent  by  the  friends  in  such  hap- 
py rides,  ramUes,  and  conversations,  that 
Mr.  Courtney,  at  the  dinner-hour,   was 
iround  up  into  the  most  harmonious  good- 
humour.    But  his  lady  kindly  ^*  let  down 
die  pegs  that  made  this  music/'  first,  by 
looping  the  carriage  waiting  a  full  hour 
h  a  drenching  rain,  that  had  set  in  soon 
after  it  drove  to  the  door;  and  next,  by 
^ypearing  in  a  dress  very  inimical  to  his 
tiid;e.    The  trio  dined  out,  and  by  liie 
time  they  arrived  at  their  place  of  desti- 
nation, Mr.  Courtney  was  again  silent  and 
spiritless. 

Montague  observed,  with  great  pain, 
that  his  friend  sought  to  drown  his  cares 
by  plentiful  potations  from  the  mirth-in<r 
ipiring  bottle;  and  that  when  they  re- 
entered the  chariot,  the  elegant-minded 
Eustace,  whose  manners  and  language  had 
in  tiie  morning  evinced  a  delicacy  of  mind, 
a  tenderness  of  heart,  a  refinement  of  ad- 
dtess,that  rendered  him  equally  estimable 
and  ddightful,  was  in  the  evening  trans- 
formed 
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formed  into  the  inebriated,  noisy,  baisb, 
unpolished  debauchee.     His  brusqueries 
were  sharply  retorted  by  their  origmal 
cause — ^his  beautiful  sentimental  w^e;  and,  _ 
the  bounds  of  politeness  once  oversteppect 
Montague  was  compelled  to  witness  a  ge- 
nuine scene  of  connubial  war&re.    Haw 
edifying  to  his  uninitiated  ears !     Shut  up 
in  the  carriage,  he  could  not  escape,  aid 
it  was  in  vaiii  for  him  to  interfere-—]^. 
Courtney  could  not  hear  reason,  and  Mi^^ 
Courtney   ttould   hot    hear   reason— «1ie\ 
would  only  hear  herself.   By  the  time  they 
reached  home,  the  lady  had  worked  her- 
self into  strong  hysterics,  and  was  borne 
to  her  chamber  in  a  state  of  piteous  agita^ 
tion. 

Montague  could  never  tearless  view  a 
woman's  tearful  eye — ^he  implored  the  for- 
bearance and  compassion  of  his  friend.  Mr. 
Courtney  had  been  once  as  penetrable ;  but 
he  now  very  calmly  looked  upon  the  weep- 
ing shrieking  fair,  and  explained  his  ob- 
duracy, by  saying  he  was  used  to  it. 

We 
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We  do  believe  use  does  reconcile  the  hii- 
man  heart  painlessly  to  behold  almost  eve- 
ly  species  of  human  misery ;  we  would, 
therefore,  urgently  recommend  married 
kdies  not  to  let  their  tears  and  fits  too  fre- 
^ently  recur — ^not  to  wear' out  the  chords 
rif  sympathy  and  pity,  lest  their  husbands, 
Hke  Mr.  Courtney,  cease  to  commiserate 
itheir  tender  wailings,  because  "  they  are 
used  to  it." 

Mr.  Egerton  remained  a  week  at  the 
Woodlands,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  of 
which  period  passed  unmarked  by  vexa- 
tions: servants  harassed,  insolent,  and 
dismissed — tradesmen  teazed,  offending, 
and  of!ended — children,  sick  from  neglect 
or  repletion — ^furniture  lost,  injured,  and 
destroyed — money  profusely  spent  and 
OEurelessly  thrown  away — an  affectionate 
Old  attached  husband  converted  into  a  mo- 
rose and  indifferent  cynic— and  all  this 
was  effected  by  the  graceful,  the  beautiful, 
the  accomplished,  the  courteous  Julia 
Courtney! 

Good 
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formed  into  the  ine1»i^    % 

unpolished  debauched  % 

were   sharply   retoi^  ^  '^ 

cause — his  beautify   -f    .        .  Urf 


the  bounds  of  p  ^ 
Montague  WB*  %  ^ 

nuine  scene  >  \  \    '  .ymiBfi«J»     |, 

edifying  tc|,  |^  ? 

in  the  car.;  |  '^  ligerton  thinldng^ « 

it  was  v}  \'         do  all  those  who  p€ni» 
Courtr  ^       ii,  how  much  good  tod  he   J 
Cour^/       jsed,  unconscious  of  its  worthl 
wou>     f'ery-daj  comforts,  which,  becaiue 
ret     day  enjoyed,  cease  to  be  prized,  un- 
i^  ied   ease — ^undisturbed    tranquillity— 
I  ie  regular  provision  for  daily  wants— tte 
jnrisible    but  active  agency  that  directs 
/cvay  household  movement — ^ihe  unseen 
but  not  unfelt  vigilance  that  preserves  in 
healthfid  motion  every  spring  and  whed 
of  tlie  domestic  machme,  and  keeps  all  in 
steady  action.     The  most  splendidly-gem- 
med watch,  furnished  %vith  every  requisite 
P»rt,  IS  but  a  worthless  bauble,  unless  *e. 

gularly 


>^  ^nd  set  in  motion  by 


"^^^  Courtney*s  in- 

"T-  '^';>  iblishment, 

..,  ^^'.    "^^     '^^  sid  domain — 

'  >    '  '/^    '  ^sed  comforts  and 

-^    y^  Ills  wealthy  friend. 

"^  t.nis  arise?    Inthe^xxx^ 

.mpcTf  and  activity   of  his 

•iners,  you  are  all  educating  your 

..era  for  wives — ^behold  the  three  es- 

«4aal  requisites  for  that  state. 

Domestic  bappinesi !  thou  onlj^  blist 
Of  Pku«diM  tliat  halt  iiirvivM  tlio  fall, 
.  Though  few  now  taite  thee,  unimpaired  and  pure. 
Or,  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee ;  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  swecta 
Onmixt  wjih  drops  of  bitter,  \%'hich  neglect, 
Or  temper,  sheds  into  thy  crysml  cup. 

COWPKB. 
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Good  reader,  if  this  little  epimde  has 
any  moral,  it  has  Ijeen  feelingly  developed 
Doipestie  p^ace  and  domestic  dignity  can* 
not  exist  without  the  presence  of  the  huxot 
bier  virtues — activity,  gentleness,  liouser 
wifery;  if  necessary  amidst  wealth  .an4 
rank,  how  much  more  necessary  in  m^dio^ 
crity? 

This  visit  set  Mr.  Egerton  thinkings  as 
we  wish  it  may  do  all  those  w;ho  peruse 
its  description,  how  much  good  had  he 
long  possessed,  unconscious  of  its  worth ! 
Those  eveiy-day  comforts,  which,  because 
every  day  enjoyed,  cease  to  be  prized,  im* 
ruffled  ease — ^undisturbed  tranquillity — 
the  regular  provision  for  daily  wants — ^the 
invisible  but  active  agency  that  directs 
every  household  movement — ^the  unseen 
but  not  unfelt  vigilance  that  preserves  in 
healthful  motion  every  spring  and  wheel 
of  the  domestic  machine,  and  keeps  all  in 
steady  action.  The  most  splendidly-gem* 
med  watch,  furnished  with  every  requisite 
part,  is  but  a  worthless  bauble,  unless  «e» 

gularly 
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^larly  wound  up,  and  set  in  motion  by 
lie  hand  of  regularity. 

With  a  quarter  of  Mr.  Courtney^s  in- 
ome^— not  a  quarter  of  his  establishment, 
I  a  vented  house  and  a  hired  domain — 
lontague  Egerton  possessed  comforts  and 
ixuries  unknown  to  his  wealthy  friend. 

Whence  could  this  arise?  In  the  good 
9n$e9  good  temper,  and  activity  of  his 
AJk.  Mothers,  you  are  all  educating  your 
ftu^ters  for  wives^ — ^behold  the  three  es- 
Hitial  requisites  for  that  state. 

Domestic  bappinesi !  thou  oiAy  blist 
Of  Paradise  tliat  hast  survived  tlie  fall, 
.  Though  few  now  taste  thee,  unimpairM  and  pure, 
Or,  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee  ;  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
tTnmixt  wjth  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect, 
Or  temper,  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup. 

COWPKB. 
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CHAPTER  XIII, 

The  homely  Wife  and  the  learned  Maiden. 

Mrs.  Egerton  had  passed  her  hours  in  giate- 
ful  tranquillity.  Her  fiiends,  the  IQiow- 
lesdons,  had  heen  prevented  from  visitilig 
her  by  other  more  pressing  daims:  tiie 
solicitor  had  been  from  home  on  businqn 
and  his  sister  had  been  more  than  usually 
occupied  with  her  invalid.  Helena  divided 
her  time  between  thinking  of  her  absent 
husband  and  acting  for  her  surrounding 
children :  the  first  employment  left  no  re- 
cord, and  of  the  last  no  ostensible  sign  ap- 
peared, but  what  might  be  traced  in  the 
healthy  happy  looks  of  the  little  ones,  and 
a  few  stanzas  found  hastily  inscribed  in  her 
pocket-book,  which  we  will  present  to  our 
readers. 

UNMS 
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UNsa 

miADINO  MSt.  CUARLOTTB  SMITH*!  SONNBT,  BE- 
XNNINA  WITU — ^^  aioaiNOf  I  SBE  YON  LITTLE 
^MOUP  AT  PLAT.** 

^hjf  tender  moralist— why,  with  a  sigh. 
Does  your  fond  bosom  view  your  infant  mce  ? 

I^by  does  deep  care  o'ergloom  your  pensive  eye^ 
As  sportive  mirth  in  their  gay  looks  you  trace  P 

low  different  thou  from  me  ! — When  my  sweet  boy 
Darti  buoyant,  laughing,  o'er  the  verdant  pUin, 

Hj  pulses  throb  with  nearly  equal  joy, 

fAnd  boundless  gratitude  fills  ev'ry  vein. 

^OTf  oh  !  a  mother's  faith,  a  mother's  pride, 
Faints  him  the  heir  of  all  his  father's  worth, 

)f  tqoal  virtue  as  by  blood  allied, 
And  nobly  daring,  emukte  liis  birth. 

[ope  views  those  feeble  limbs,  to  manhood  grown, 
'  Firm,  bold,  majestic,  grace  life's  happiest  hours ; 
t  Tiews  that  tender  mind,  to  vigour  blown. 
Cull  from  fiur  science  all  her  choicest  flow'rs. 

%  ?iew8  that  little  heart,  expanding,  yield 

To  ev'ry  dear  and  tender  claim  of  love; 
J^ow  sooth'd  by  pity — now  by  courage  steel'd. 

Bold  as  the  lion,  gentle  as  the  dove. 
had,  pensive  songstress  !  far  beyond  this  joy«— 

Beyond  whatever  earth's  narrow  bound  has  giv'u, 
U  views  yon  little,  laughing,  feeble  boy, 

A  pUre  and  spotless  candidate  for  heav*u. 

'  Mr. 
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Mr.  Egerton  had  been  absent  but  ott  |t. 
week,  which,  though  by  the  computatioii 
of  his  feelings  was  an  age,  yet,  in  fiiet, 
counted  only  seven  days.    But  how  nnich 
may  happen  in  seven  days !     Hetena  in- 
deed had  no  news  for  him,  but  she  qiud^- 
ly  remarked  the  zest  with  which  her  hus- 
band seemed  to  enjoy  his  home :  this  was 
most  acceptable  news  to  her.  Montague  id-  ^ 
deed  found  a  hitherto-undiscovered  chann  v 
in  every  arrangement :  the  stilly  acti?itj  % 
of  his  wife— the  prompt  obedience  of  his 
domestics — the  controlled  gaiety  of  hii 
children — the  punctuality  of  his  meals- 
the  neat  elegance  of  his  table — ^the  cleanli- 
ness of  his  apartments — ^these  comforts  he 
had  before  possessed  as  things  of  ooultse, 
as  satisfactions  enjoyed  by  every  man  of 
bis  rank  and  fortune :  the  Woodlands  had 
fauglit  him  another  lesson — and  he  now 
accepted,  as  invaluable  blessings,  what  be 
had  heretofore  received  as  the  connnon 
and  inevitable  appendants  of  his  lot. 

There  had  been  moments  when  Mr.  j 

Egerton  f 
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Egerton  viewed  hii  wife  with  displacency, 
IWidiance  for  even  other  reasons  tlian  the 
Hual  one— because  she  was  his  wife,  even 
irhen  she  had  looked  most  beautiful,  and 
Icted  most  meritoriously.  But  his  heart 
low  wanned  towards  her,  with  an  ardour,  a 
inpect,  that  promised  to  sustain  no  change 
if  temperature — ^no  chills,  no  blights.  He 
lad  discovered  that  she  was  the  source  of 
ill  his  bliss— and  who  is  insensible  to  sel* 
Hfiii  good?  Gratitude,  thus  awakened,  out- 
allows  the  fervency  of  the  most  impassion- 
ed love;  esteem,  thus  founded,  surpasses 
ia  permanency  the  highest  admiration 
mere  exterior  graces  can  excite. 

Mr.  Egerton's  first  call  was  upon  his 
firioids,  the  Knowlesdons,  where  he  found 
the  solicitor  just  returned  home  from  a 
abort  absence ;  and,  better  still,  met  Miss 
Patty  Muddleton.  In  a  few  moments  he 
heard  the  whole  history  of  the  past  event- 
jEiil  period— ^^  That  shocking  wicked  man, 
lord.Ruthven,  had  decamped  with  a  ch^e 
mMf  wid  lefl  th?  poor  iniserablet  counters 

TjOi:^.  IL  I  without 
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without  money,  and  without  fiiends.  It 
was  easy  to  understand  how  the  nofafe 
earl  could  despoil  his  lady  of  her  weakly 
and  stc^  the  funds  for  her  daily  sup^, 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  understand  how 
he  could  rob  her  of  her  fiiends,  ibr  SnesA 
we  have  always  considered  as  unalienabfe  Ji 
propert5\"  ' 

Mr.  Egerton  did  not  ask  Miss  Fatty, 
if  loss  of  fiiends  was  the  invariaUe  ccnM' 
quence  of  loss  of  property?  nor  do  ^ 
presume  to  hint  it  ever  was,  or  ever  would 
be  so :  we  would  only  modestly  suggest, 
•that  we  think  the  term,  friends,  is  «wl^ 
times  misapplied. 

From  the  castle  Miss  Patty  niade  a 
quick  transition  to  the  iowly  vicarage. 
The  handsome  young  curate  had  buried 
his  blooming  bride — "  Oh,  cruel  instance 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  T  So  said 
Miss  Patty,  with  a  sigh;  then,  with  a  smile, 
turned  round  to  inform  Mrs.  Mary  how 
cheajdy  she  had  purdiased  a  durable  s3k, 
that  would  wash  and  W6ar  fi)r  ja  dozen 
i  •     winters. 
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liiiters  at  least;  and  that,  after  that  pe- 
loid^ she  was  resolved  to  treat  herself  with 
I  tich  velvet,  which  would,  with  care,  last 
ler  twice  twelve  years ! 

With  whom  had  lord  Ruthven  eloped? 
EUport  said — ^witfa  Miss  -— ^:  we  will 
lot  stain  our  paper  with  the  name.  Susan 
B[iiiowlesdon  vociferously  pronounced  the 
mpossibifity  of  such  dereliction  in  her  fa- 
roiirite  acquaintance;  Mrs.  Mary  approved 
ier  niece's  advocation  of  the  absent,  but 
bensured  the  dedsive  tone  in  whidi  sh6 
pMitradicted  the  rumour. — **  I  dearly  love 
llie  enthusiasm  of  youth,  my  dear  Susan, 
when  it  warms  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
benevolence;  but  it  is  sometimes  a  most 
Ihisleading  impulse."' 

<^  Oh,  aunt !  I  cannot  be  m  this  mis- 
taken.** 

^  My  dear  child,  what  an  assertion  for 
one  of  your  age ! — Cannot  be  mistaken  P 

^'  It  is  curious,"  said  Mr.  Knowlesdon, 
I'  how  invariably  ignorance  is  presumptu- 
ous and  foUy  arrogant" 

IS  Susan 
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Susan  frowned  at  t^  remark,  Imt  fa 
frown  was  converted  into  a  hLush^  ivln  j'^ 
Mrs.  Mansel  called,  with  information  tiut  [' 
the  companion  of  the  earl  was  indeirii 
Miss  — i— . 

Mrs.  Mary  made  no  oommtent  on  Ite 
subject,  to  her  niece,  but  allowed  themoid. 
to  make  its  own  impresdon^-«as  we  dhd 
do,  leaving  our  youthfiil  readers  to  diaeo-, 
ver  and  observe  the  mortificatians  inclined 
by  rash  and  peremptory  assertion,  in  Ik 
awkward  feeling  of  retraction.  Hie  IkvaA 
tiation  of  error, -and  th?  implicatioa  of  ifl-.  ' 
civility. 

The  gentlemen  next  proceeded  to  di^ 
cuss  the  favourite  theme  of  manly  disqui- 
sition— poUtics,  and  a  p^iullel  was  drawn 
between  the  madman  of  Sweden  and  the 
madman  of  modem  France — ^his  partU 
success,  and,  after  discomfiture  in  Russia, 
his  flight,  involved  in  disgrace  and  replete 
with  disaster.  Mrs.  Mary  silently  atfaaid- 
ed,  interested  in  the  subject,  but  modestty 
4ieclining  her  interference:  Miss  Fatty,  en- 

raptured 
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ptimd  with  the  anticipation  of  display^ 
:ultingly  joined  in  the  conversation.-— 
^  Yes-^that  Charles  V.  was  an  astonish- 
g  man:  I  always  admired  his  charming 
llet  to  his  wife-*-'  Madam,  we  have  lost 
reiy  thing  but  our  honour :'  then,  after 
a  maniage  to  out  Mary,  playing  idl  those 
\g3a  at  Bmger.''' 

No  one  spoke ;  how  could  they  ?-— Miss 
atty  bad  gtd  beyond  the  latitude  of  the 
heat  present;  Ae  therefore  had  the  double 
tiafiu^on  of  all  the  learning  and  all  the 
Qdng  to  herself. 

•*  Which  i»  your  faTourite,  Mrs.  Mansel 
-Charles,  king  of  Spain,  or  Charles,  em* 
sror  of  Gennany  ?" 

Mr8.Man8el  was  fain  to  confess  her  igno-' 
POO  ■  she  knew  neither  the  one  nor  the 
iber. 

Miss  Fatty,  assuming  a  condescending 
r  of  instruction,  as  if  lowering  herself  to 
\e  capacity  of  her  hearer,  graciously  re- 
arked,  that  people  could  not  always  help 
leir  ignorance ;  for  her  part,  she  was  quite 
I  8  a  devourer 
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a  devourer  of  books.  The  sofidtor  diew. 
back,  as  if  afraid  of  sliaiing  the  fate  of 
books — of  being  deyoured  by  the  eye^'of 
the  learned  spinster.  She  continned— "^  I 
had  always  an  illiterate  taste— I  waiB  al- 
ways quick  in  remembering  the  epaker  (£ 
events — I  must  say^  I  always  thought  tUe 
murder  of  the  Sicilian  tnassaere  a  great 
stain  on  that  same  Charles.*' 

The  solicitor  £drly  started;  he  had  psu 
tiently  borne  the  glorious  jumble  of  t&e 
three  Charleses — ^he  had  allowed  the  billet 
of  the  gallant  Francis  to  be  taken  from  its 
owner — ^nay,  he  had  permitted  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  her  father-in-law/ and 
submitted  to  the  substitution  of  Benger 
for  Bender,  though,  in  doing  so,  he  had 
to  stride  over  Europe;  but  to  have  poor 
Charles  of  Sweden  rendered  responsible 
for  so  many  more  murders  than  those  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  in  the  cruel 
depopulation  of  his  own  country — thisle 
could  not  bear.  He  was  therefore  about 
to  rectify  the  learned  lady  in  some  trifling 

mistakes 


mistakes  of  names,  dates,  and  geography, 
when  Mrs.  Mansel  rising  to  depart^  hi» 
speech  was  checked. 

Miss  Patty  now  expatiated  on  the  mi- 
series of  ignorance,  and  the  luxuries  of 
knowledge — "  To  be  sure,  every  body  is 
not  so  fond  of  illiterate  pursuits  as  I  am, 
nor  do  I  think  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
so  very  necessary  .'^ 

**  Such  knowledge  as  yours  is  indeed 
almost  as  unattainaUe  as  it  is  unneces^' 
sary,'-  said  the  solicitor,  with  a  look  of 
profound  respect  :  \ 

The  lady,  smirking,  retired,  weU  pleas- 
ed with  her  "  illiterate"  exhilrition.  Mr. 
Knowlesdon  asked  his  niece,  if  she  want- 
ed any  further  proof  of  the  justice  of  hisj 
remark,  that  ignorance  is  presumptuous, 
and  folly  arrogant?  But  Susan  implored 
ber  uncle's  mercy. 

''  Shallowest  streams  murmur  loudest,*^ 
said  Mr.  Egerton.  ,  . 

**  Ay,  truly  do  they,"  replied  Mn  Biiow- 

lesdpn**-^'  There's  my  sister,  w^jo  sat  by  and 

I  4  said 
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said  nothings  oould  have  put  ymi  ttiiiBi 
to  rights  on  almost  any  incident  of  ancteilt 
and  modem  history,  whilst  that  hahbte^ 
hut  I  won*t  put  myself  into  a  pasnm*" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  true  Description  of  the  Effects  of  an  Elopemsnt, 

When  Miss  Muddleton  arrived  at  Baiv 
dom  Hall,  a  new  wonder  Imd  just  oome  ti 
light — Miss  Clementina  Henrietta  Maria- 
Wronghead  "  was  found  missing,**  andtW 
young  comet  of  the  village  troop  was  also 
a  defaulter. 

The  house  was  in  an  uproar,  and  mes- 
sengers dispatched  in  every  quarter.  Mrt. 
Mary  Eiiowlesdon  hastened,  with  her  hwy 
ther  and  her  niece,  to  the  aid  of  the  de- 
spoiled family.  Susan  turned  pale  at  the 
scene  of  domestic  misery  she  liow  wit- 
nessed :  lady  Wronghead  lay  stretched,  in 

an 
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dttmmg  fainting-fit,  on  the  sofa;  sir 
hnA  sat  beside  her,  chafing  her  cold 
nd,  a  few  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
eeks,  and  his  lips  quivering  with  half- 
dculated  words ;  Miss  Fatty,  with  sue- 
ssful  assiduity,  was  making  **  confusion 
3re  confounding,"  by  her  mingled  threats 
d  lamentations— her  incoherent  com- 
uids  aod  entreaties ;  Adam  Wronghead, 
q.  in.  his  morning-gown  and  slippers, 
med  to  think  there  '*  was  much  ada 
mt  nothing;!'  Jack,  whilst  furiously 
twing  on  his  boots,,  was  beseeching  his 
ber  to  be  calm^  and  patient,  himself 
earing  like  a  trooper  at  every  word,  and 
^g^the  most  bloody  and  prompt  ven« 
ince  OK  the  military  kidnapper. 
Miss  Fatty,  delighted  with  the  exube* 
lOe  of  horror  and  despair,.shrieked  aloud, 
ihe  caught  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Knowlesdon 
'Oh,  dreadful!  dreadful !  Jack  is  going 
fight:  he  will  be  killed— he  must  be 
led!^'  There  is  nothing  like  jumping; 
tmce  into  tlie*  sublime. 

1 5  The 
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'The  reviving  lady  Wroiigbead/iell  Inte 
fresh  swoonihgs.  Sir  Gabriel  wrubg  iiift' 
8on*s  hand,  in  speechless  but  piercing  ek>-: 
quence.  Jack  understood  the  appeal— 
•*  Fear  me  not,  my  father;  I  wiU  do  no* 
tiling  rash — ^for  your  sake — ^for  my  mo-* 
therms.** 

A  glance  at  the  death-struck  form  of 
that  mother  caused  the  last  words  to  be 
pronounced  in  scarce  audible  sounds.  He 
sprung  to  the  door — ^there  the  entwining 
arms  of  his  tender  aunt  arrested  hb  fur- 
ther progress.  With  no  responsive  gentie^ 
ness  he  snatched  her  hand  frcHn  its  grasp,: 
and  replying  with  a  rude  "  Pshaw !"  to 
her  soft  pleadings,  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
and  springing  on  his  horse,  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

Miss  Patty  now  ran  about  the  room^ 
wringing  her  hands,  and  performing  every 
necessary  act  of  distraction.  The  solicitor, 
who  saw  that  every  body  suffered  from 
this  display  but  the  fair  actress  herself, 
found  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  banish- 
ing 
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ing.  the  exquisitely  sensitive  Miss  Muddle- 
ton.  Under  pretence  therefore  that  he  sup- 
posed her  to  be  in  a  fit,  he  caught  her  in 
Ills  arnis»  and  bore  her  to  another  apart- 
ment Her  disorder  had  probably  reached 
its  crisis,  when  her  trembling  frame  rested, 
in  the  nervous  grasp  of  the  solicitor ;  for 
it  was  terrible  to  behold  how  much  her 
aj^tation  seemed  at  that  moment  to  in- 
crease; but  it  was  also  delightful  to  ob- 
serve how  instantly  she  recovered,  when 
ihe  found  herself  in  a  room  by  herself*. 

Mrs.  Mary^  with  no  external  sign  of 
feeling  but  a  solitary  tear  that  stood  chiHed 
on  her  pale  cheek,  seemed  oddly  enough 
to  conceive  that  this  was  not  a  moment  to 
shew  her  own  sensibility,  but  her  energy- 
Hot  to  mourn  herself,  but  to  calm,  those  that 
mourned.  Devoting  her  thoughts  and  ef- 
forts tlierefore  to  the  wretclied  mother,  she. 
had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  re- 
vive; and  awaking'  from  tlie  stupefaction 
1 6  of 
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of  grief,  was  relieved  by  a  {dentiful  shower 
of  tears — "  Oh,  my  dear  Mre.  Maiy !  this 
ingratitude  from  a  child  I  so  tondfy  loved 
—whom  I  nursed  at  my  bosom-— *wlk»n  I 
watched  with  such  unceasing  teBdemess 
— ^whose  idlest  whims  I  so  invariably  in- 
dulged \^  Another  burst  of  tears  checked 
further  utterance.  , 

The  day  was  spent  in  unrelieved  wretch- 
edness— the  night  in  aching  watchfulness; 
every  moment  lengthened  by  the  heavy 
torture  of  suspense— every  sound  listened 
to  in  all  the  sickening  anguish  of  expec- 
tation. 

Sir  Gabriel  had  refused  his  consieiit  to 
the  match,  because,  as  he  told  his  daugh- 
ter, he  too  wteU  knew  the  infamous  charac- 
ter of  her  lover.  But  Clementina  loved 
herself  better  than  her  father — preferred 
the  indulgence  of  her  own  wliims  to  the 
dictates  of  her  duty — chose  rather  to  vow 
obedience  to  a  worthless  stranger,  than  tt> 
a  long-tried  indulgent  parent — to  throw 
herself  from  the  shelter  of  home,  friendfli, 

family^ 


famHiy^  upon  the  mercy  of  an  unknown^ 
unprindpled  libertine. 

Liate  the  third  evening.  Jack  Mtiimed, 
pale,  and  exhausted  with  &tigue  and'  high-* 
wrought  feeUngS;  He  had  discovered  the 
fu^tives,  but  too  late  to  rescue  his  sister: 
she  had,  the  day  before  his  arrival^  plight- 
ed her  faith  to  her  worthless  companion,^ 
in  a  small  village  on  the  borders  of  the 
sister  kingdom. 

SirGabriel  said  little,  but  the  blow  struck 
to  his  heart — ^the  gout  flew  frwaa  the  extre- 
mities to  the  more  vital  parts,  and  for  many 
days  his  liie  was  in  imminent  peril. 

Susan  Knowlesdon  had  abundance  of 
leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  scene  before 
her:  a  tender  mother  stretched,  feeble  and 
sufiPering,  on  one  bed^ — an  affectionate  fa- 
ther, writhing  in  mentcd  and  bodily  an-^ 
guish,  on  another ;  a  house,  late  the  abode 
of  cheerfulness  and  prosperity,  now  en^^ 
gloomed  by  sorrow  and  anxiety — ^no  joy- 
ous sounds,  no  merry  steps,  broke  the 
brooding  silence— 4t  &w  domesties  stei^ 

ing 


ing  along  the  passages,  with  ha^^^aid  ooum 
tenanoes  and  noiseless  movements^  were, 
all  the  human  bcuigs  she  encountered ;  for 
Jack  was  at  the  pillow  of  his  suffering 
father,  and  Mrs.  Mary  stationed  by  her 
loudly-lamenting  sister-in-law:  and  all  this 
misery  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  most, 
cherished  inmates  of  the  dwelling  she  }iad 
so  cruelly  gloomed! — Susan  beheld  this 
wreck  of  family  tranquillity  with  pro-, 
found  emotion.  She  liad  heard,  and  she 
had  read  of  elopements — ^nay,^  to  be  ho- 
nest, her  mind  had  more  than  once  glanced 
on  the  possibility  of  her  own;  but  sliQ 
had  not  before  looked  deeper  on  the  pic- 
ture than  tlie  imaged  bliss  of  generously 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  cho- 
sen swain — a  little  weeping,  a  little  apolo- 
gizing, and  the  bliss  of  heing  restored  to 
parental  favour.  She  had  not  dwelt  on 
the  other  possibilities  of  the  scene:  the 
chosen  swain  becoming  tired  of  his  trust- 
ing mistress — his  having  sought  her  for 
the  dirty  lucre  of  gaui — liis  abusing  and 

abandoning 
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ibandoning  her  on  the  disappointment  of 
eaeh  an  expectation— the  hazard,  that  the 
igreeable  partner  at  a  ball  might  not  prove 
|aite  so  agreeable  a  partner  for  life — ^that 
I9ie  handsome  face,  so  bewitching  when 
dirthed  in  smiles,  might  not  look  quite  so 
cbarming  when  arrayed  in  frowns — the 
chance  that  parents  may  never  forgive^ 
and,  oh  depth  of  misery  !  may  not  live  to 
forgive^  death-struck  by  that  sharper  than 
a  serpent's  sting — ^filial  ingratitude. 

Sir  Gabriel's  life  was  saved,  but  his  tran- 
quillity was  destroyed;  and  Jack  swore  he 
ODuld  better  bear  lus  father's  wildest  exda- 
mations,  or  his  mother's  loudest  plainte, 
than  this  calm  look  of  bosomed  anguish. 
His  smile  was  fled — the  mirthful  joke  no 
longer  passed  his  lip — his  eye  no  longer 
beamed  with  playful  humour;  the  va- 
grant sigh,  the  absent  question,  the  look 
of  patient  endurance,  was  all  that  now 
met  the  observation  of  the  watchful  Jack, 
whilst  his  mother  sat  weeping  by,  unable 
to  suppress  her  anguish,  or  listen  to  the 

generous 
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generous  sympathy  of  her  self-fpyvfimeds 
hushancL  From  such  a  scene  he  ton*. 
himseU;  to  address  his  fugitiYe  mter—4Qi 
awaken  her,  if  possible,  from  selfish  eaae 
to  penitence  and  humiHty. 

**  I  write  to  inform  you  oTwhalT 
perhaps  you  desire  to  hear — ^the  cmise^ 
quences  of  your — ^what  you  may  entitle-^ 
pretty  innocent  freak.    Your  £ither  haa- 
been  at  the  pomt  of  death,  but  he  up- 
braided  you  not — *'  She  whom  I  loved  so 
fondly — ^bnt  I  forgive  her — she  is  still  my 
child — But  she  has  broken  her  poor  &* 
ther's  trusting  heart — ^yet,  oh,  may  she  be 
happy !' — These,  and  such  as  these,  were 
the  only  sentences  he  ever  uttered.    Your 
mother  is  pining  beneath  the  woimd  giyen- 
by  a  daughter's  hand — ^that  daughter,  how 
cherished !   how  indulged  ! — Clementina^ 
can  you  forgive  yourself  ?—c»i  you  be 
happy  ?" 

This  letter  reached  the  bride  the  very 

day 
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f  eoniet  Williams  had  thrown  off  the 
M9T  and  assumed  the  husband— in  other 
irdsy  had  ceased  to  dissimulate.  He  was 
t'  pacing  the  room  in  wrathful  mood. 
oe  little  month  she  had  been  a  wife  l^— > 
Tioever  envies  her  her  feelings,  •*  let 
itt  go  and  do  likewise.** 
It^ month  that  had  passed  so  heavily- 
^  the  HaUr— that  had  reduced  its  once- 
Ippy  ownert  to  such  severe  suffering; 
Bd  with  ne  lighter  wing  over  CaStkr 
bEfthven,  and  left  behind  yet  more  im* 
iMsicfti.  The  fiimily  of  the  Wrongheads^. 
enerally  disposed  to  acts  of  pity  and  as* 
itanee,  had  been  wholly  engrossed  by 
Keir  own  troubles ;  and  though  sir  Gabriel 
Bs  out  of  danger,  he  needed  incessant  at-^ 
tition,  and  was  incapable  of  any  exertion. 
The  noble  heir,  pretty  tenacious  of  his* 
rthright,  carefully  seized  every  honour 
'  eldership,  and  during  his  father's  iU« 
iss,  had  played  the  baronet-elect  in  very 
urtly  style;  even  Jack  was  sometimes 
^pressed  by  his  greatness  and  authority, 

and 
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and  it  demanded  all  his  patience  to  ad- 
here to  that  admirahle  maxim — '*  Bw 
and  forbear.^  But  wh«i  any  thilag  was  to 
be  done  by  hand  or  head,  AdJAm  Wroqg- 
head^  Esq.  very  conveniently  foxgot  be 
usurped  dignity,  and  allowed  his  younger 
brother,  unquestioning,  to  fulfil  e^Bj. 
duty,  and  arrange  every  business:  ttoU) 
while  one  moved  an  empty  pageant,  the 
other  was  the  effective  agent  €i  aJl  the. 
peace  and  all  the  good  management  at 
Random  Hall.  We  do  not  desire  to  &^, 
sect  that  mysterious  fungus— 41  sidfiab 
heart,  or  we  might  explain  what  were  the 
tlioughts  of  the  cold  unfeeling  coxcomb 
when  he  beheld  his  brotlier  the  pillar  of  the 
family -comfort  and  family-consequence— 
his  mother  leaning  on  him  for  consolation 
and  support — his  father  looking  to  hifii 
for  counsel  and  exertion — ^his  uncle  turn-, 
ing  to  him  for  help  and  co-operation— 
every  domestic  resorting  to  him  for  or- 
ders and  regulation. 

Mrs.  Egerton  had  taken  a  feeling  share 

in 
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-the  disasters  of  her  neighbours  and  as- 
dates — she  had  lamented  lady  Ruth- 
!n*s  sufferings,  and  participated  in  lady 
Tronghead's  grief;  for  Helena  was  one 
'  those  that  felt,  **  it  was  not  good  that 
tan  should  be  alone;"  she  was  one  who 
slieved  that  such  innumerable  affections. 
ere  engrafted  in  the  human  heart — not 
>  wither,  unknown  and  unexerted,  biit 
I  bestow  the  purest  joys  of  life.  She  was 
Dund  on  all  sides  to  her  fellow-creatures 
-by  pity,  by,  esteem,  by  gratitude,  by 
Section :  every  social  incident  called  forth 
er  friendly  emotions ;  the  wants  of  a  poor 
eighbour — ^the  attentions  of  a  rich  one — 
le  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate — ^the  joys 
rthe  prosperous — the  visit  of  an  acquaint- 
ice — ^the  letter  of  a  friend — each  and  all 
"ere  so  many  excitements  of  the  animat- 
\g  and  gratifying  feelings  of  her  benevo- 
nt  heart.  In  sooth  to  say,  there  were 
o  periods  of  stagnation  in  her  breast ;  yet 
le  current  of  sensibility  ran  not  like  the 

impetuous 
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impetuoui  stream— now  turbulent  ted  sas- 
petuous,  distortii^,  by  its  violenoe»  every 
reflected  image-— now  rusbing  from  the 
rapid  torrent  to  a  still  waveless  pool— no, 
it  equably  moved,  as  the  gentle  but  even- 
flowing  stream,  mildly  but  incessantly  im- 
pulsed. 

Like  the  emperor  of  old,  the  vigilant 
Titus,  Mrs.  Egerton  ^  thought  the  day 
lost"  that  passed  unmarked  by  some  act 
of  usefulness  or  kindness.  Thus,  instead: 
of  shrinking  from  exertion,  she  threw  her<«. 
self  into  the  way  for  it — she  sought  oocia-^ 
nons  of  adding  as  much  as  was  in  her 
power  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness;. 
What  wonder^  then>  that  she  had  always 
somebody  to  feel  for  or  to  assist — to  pity 
or  to  love  ? 

Reader,  this  is  an  epicurean  d<)ctrine: 
it  teaches  nian  to  enjoy  his  own  good  and 
that  of  his  neighbours — ^to  forget  selfish 
cares  in  social  joys — ^to  temper  the  exulta* 
tion  of  selfish  prosperity  by  recollections 

of 
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^Mf'iodal  woe— and  to  brighten  the  mo- 
«iieiits  of  selfish  8orA)W  by  the  remem^ 
Jbranoe  of  sodal  joy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

On  Piety  and  Pride. 

*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven*'  was 
the  morning  and  evening  prayer  of  Mrs. 
iSgerton ;  she  bore  through  the  day  a  re- 
membrance of  the  brotherly  love  this  ad- 
dress imjdicated  towards  her  fellow-crea- 
tures— of  the  dependence  and  tender  de- 
votion it  expressed  towards  her  Creator: 
rising  from  her  knees,  she  had  not  only 
perfcrmed  one  animating  duty,  but  given 
a  pledge  to  fulfil  every  other.  With  her, 
piety  was  not  the  offsprmg  of  time  and 
place — ^not  confined  to  Sabbaths  and  tem- 
ples, rituals  and  postures — not  the  regu- 
lated expression  of  appointed  forms  and 

rules ; 
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rules:  with  her,  piety  was  the  warm ^ 
sion  of  feeUng — ^the  perpetual  glow  thit 
sprung  from  gratitude — the  secret  tiellMk 
bound  her  to  her  Maker — ^the  silent  un- 
broken communion  that  daily  and  houilf 
gladdened  her  heart,  enlivened  her  joyii 
soothed  her  sorrows,  invigorated  her  hopo^ 
confirmed  hervirtues,corrected  her  fhdttieib 

Beneath  the  glorious  expanse  of  heayeoi 
as  she  gazed  on  celestial  or  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, breathed  the  firesh  gale  or  listened 
to  the  woodland  choir,  she  thought  upon 
Him  who  commanded,  and  they  wev 
created.  In  lonely  or  social  hours,  amid 
scenes  of  pleasure  or  of  peace,  she  blessed 
Him  who  gave  her  the  powers  and  the 
means  of  enjoyment.  In  seasons  of  side- 
ness  or  of  sorrow,  she  lifted  up  her  spirit 
to  Him  from  whom  all  comfort  oometb. 
Prayer  mingled  in  all  her  aspirations — with 
ever)'  thought  and  feeluig  united  praise. 

Whether  the  presence  of  this  animating 
principle  caused  the  energy  and  equani- 
mity  of  Helena's  character  and  tempefi 

we 
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irie  to  be  conjectured;  as  also,  whe- 
the  total  absence  of  all  sudi  senti- 
^^Bkients  produced  the  feebleness  and  petu- 
lance so  conspicuous  in  lady  Ruthven. 
^The  countess  indeed  had  to  boast  a  sub- 
stitute for  piety — she  had  installed  herself 
ia  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  pride— 
^tide,  that  elevating  assumption  of  the 
^trorldling,  which,  in  fancy  at  least,  places 
mts  possessor  above  the  frailties  as  well  as 
the  humiliations  of  meanness  and  poverty. 
Lady  Ruthven  had  borne  up  against 
every  abasement  of  character,  with  a  per- 
severance that,  in  a  better  cause,  had  been 
most  laudable;  but  she  had  made  no  uh- 
oammon  mistake,  in  flattering  herself  that 
Qudacity  was  a  good  substitute  for  dignity, 
and  that  those  who  did  not  blush  had  no- 
thing for  which  to  blush.    Truly  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  lady's  misconception ; 
for  how  often  doth  guilt  look  up  undaunt- 
edy  when  innocence  bends  down  the  mo- 
dest eye !    We  would  however  desire  to 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  those 

who 
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.who  do  not  bluah  from  purity;  4Vid  Aote 
.who  do  not  Uiuh  from  hardihood.  Bfit 
lady  Rutibven  was  now  touched  nt^^noipe 
vubierable  p^nt  than  mere  (JMncterf-4Mr 
.pride  was  wounded^— the  pillar  on  whidi 
was  propped  all  her  greatness  was  bn^KD, 
And  down  fell  all  it  sustained*  grovdlmg 
to  the  dust 

We  have  already  tried  to  define  this 
lionour-giving  principle,  and  we  will  agiin 
make  an  attempt  to  ddineate  some  of  the 
many  Proteus-forms  in  which  ^  it  daades 
men's  eyes.''  Fray,  young  ladies,  have 
you  never  seen  one  of  your  acquaintance 
.assume  a  more  than  usual  self-satisfied  air 
when  sporting  a  new  hat  or  new  feather? 
—have  you  never  received  a  more  than 
wonted  condescending  bow  from  a  bean 
striding  in  tonish  boots  or  tonish  ooat? 
— ^have  you  never  encountered  a  "  muti- 
lated curtsey"  from  a  belle  stepping  o|it  ci 
a  modish  chariot,  or  leaning  on  the  arm  o 
a  modish  grandee? — ^Depend  upon  it,  all 
these  several  individusJs  were  labouiing 

under 
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Wider  the  diflease  of  pride,  just  as  much  bs 
kbiB  matron  who  exults  in  her  elegant  din- 
lier«  at  the  dt  who  chuckles  in  his  accumu- 
lating &nd8. 

•  '■  Again :  have  you  never  seen  a  damsel 
Aking  under  shame  at  being  beheld  in 
kndieljr  attire  or  lowly  society — in  being 
iefected  in  humble  duties  or  unoourtly 
abodes? — ^Be  assured,  die  malady  is  then 
severely  affecting  her;  for  the  maiden 
whom  dress  or  externals  can  depress,  dress 
and  externals  can  elevate ;  and  he  or  she 
that  can  blush  for  such  adventitious  mat- 
ters^  acknowledges  the  empire  of  pride, 
and  would  be  arrogant,  in  opposite  dr- 
eumstances. 

But  we  beg  particularly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  real  humility  of  the  proud. 
Magnanimously  putting  self  out  of  the 
question,  they  draw  their  honours  from 
sources  which  any  mortal  can  share  with 
them.  How  noble,  thus  to  put  their  dig- 
nity within  the  reach  of  every  ignoble 
aspirer! — A  lottery-ticket  can,  in  a  mo- 
'  vol..  II.  K  ment, 
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mcnt,  invest  the  bejggar  with  all  the  righti 
of  pride,  or  a  lucky  distribution  of  tiflei 
entitle  the  shopboy  to  all  the  dUgnities  tif 
aiToganee.  To  lower  our  examples:  iSbi 
^me  ocmnet  and  plume  that  ooiistitaie 
the  dignity  of  the  lady^  in  time  desbend 
to  be  the  source  of  consequence  to  her 
serving-maid;  even  the  fringe-belted waii^ 
coat  that  so  conspicuously  elevated  Adam 
Wronghead,  Esq.  above  his' brother  beauicy 
no  less  exaltedi  in  his  turn,  M.  Fripoa 
above  his  brothar  lacqueys. 
.  Take  away  the  splendid  garb  or  oo^ 
equipage,  attire  the  proud  in  mean  haUk 
ments,  unattended  and  ungamished,  and, 
cameleon-like,  they  take  the  tincture  d 
tlie  guise  they  wear — ^haughty  loc^  give 
place  to  downcast  shamefacedness,  and  tbe 
stately  stride  to  shuffling  paces.  Now,  if 
this  is  not  being  in  Jhct  humble-miiidect 
we  know  not  what  is ;  or  rather,  we  expect 
we  have  shewn  the  close  affinity  of  pride 
and  meanness. 

Lady  Ruthven  was  one  of  these.    Vice 

humbled 
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ibled  her  not^— guilt  raised  no  blush 
n  her  cheek,  no  horror  in  her  eye; 
leiont  upon  wealth  and  greatness,  fine 
hes,  fine  coaches,  and  fine  dinners,  and 
I  a  while  upborne;  but  when  these 
led  to  sustain  her,  she  fell,  and  ^  all 
blushing*  honours"  fell  with  her. 
Crs.  Egerton  was  not  mean  enough  to 
proud,  but  she  was  wise  enough  to  be 
able.  The  deplorable  accounts  she 
td  of  lady  Ruthven*s  unfriended  deso- 
>n  awakened  her  compassion — ^not  in- 
1  that  it  had  ever  diept,  but  towards 
countess  gloiying  in  frailty,  it  had  lain 
nbeiing,  ready,  however,  to  be  roused 
I  action  at  the  first  summons.  The 
ment  was  indeed  arrived,  when,  as 
s.  Egerton  had  emphatically  exdaim- 
<«  every  hand  should  be  held  out  to 
•— 4ady  Ruthven  was  repentant:  af- 
don  often  powerfully  produces  peni- 
ce«    We  pause  not  to  descant  on  the 

greater 

*  Most  truly jire  may  say,  hhthiwg  koimnrK. 
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greater  merit  of  those  amending  isoKi 
inore  ingenuous  motives— lefleetion,  Im- 
miliatioD  of  hearty  not  cff  fiMtune;  but. 
Mke  Mrs.  Egerton,  we  will  satisfy  oar^ 
selves  with  the  effect,  without  too  perti- 
vaciously  diving  into  the  causa 

As  the  countess  lost  the  reqieet  of  A4 
world  (we  have  explained  the  genenfly- 
accepted  meaning  of  this  term  he£ase),A» 
seemed  to  gain  liie  consideratibn  of  Hde- 
oa;  and  this  lady  panted  for  an  opporta« 
nity  of  offering  the  consolatioBS  of  pity  and 
encouragement,  without  exactly  knowing 
how  to  introduce  herself  at  Castle  Riitb- 
ven.  To  go  there  in  all  the  triumph  of 
eondesoending  virtue  was  inoompatiUe 
with  her  code  of  morality ;  but  opportuni- 
ties are  seldom  (may  we  say,  never? J  eat* 
nestly  sought^  without  being  found. 

Mr8.Eg^ton  heard  that  the  appetite  d 
iady  Ruthven^  viti^^;ed  by  indulgence  and 
enfeeUed  by  disease,  loathed  aH  simple 
nutriment,  and  relished  novelties  and  de- 
licates alone:  game^  poultry,  sweetmeats, 

bad 
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^ad  in  turn  been  tried,  and  Imd  in  turn 
been  vgected.  Mr.  Egerton  had  brought 
bom  the  Woodlands,  as  a  present  for  his 
Children,  some  boxes  of  rare  Italian  con*- 
kerves:  these  Helena  forwarded  with  a 
land  respectful  message  to  lady  Kuthven; 
for  however  she  despised  guilt,  she  re* 
i|iected  misfortune. 

The  countess  felt  a  strange  revulsion  of 
Iteart  at  this  unexpected  gift,  and  mcM^ 
ttnexpected  messi^^— ^'  From  Mrs.  Eger^* 
ton  r  she  mentally  repeated,  several  timeft 
ifepeoted,  with  sur[Hise,  with  delight,  with 
gratitude— What  heart,  in  the  moment  c£ 
deiolation,  is  not  susceptible  to  kindness? 
-—She  accepted  the  gift,  but  more  the  at- 
tention that  dictated  it,  with  gratitude; 
and  the  courteous  message  that  expressed 
ber  thanks  emboldened  Helena  to  conti<- 
nue  daily  inquiries  after  her  health  and 
convalescence. 

A  kind  of  communication,  a  jsort  of  ac^ 

quaintance,  thus  grew  up  between  the 

parties,  and  was  established. by  the  kindly 

K  3  feelings 
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feelings  of  each— one  desiiouatooonsok; 
the  other  needing  to  be  opnscded.    At 
length,  instead  of  sending  a  servant  t^  the 
castle,  Helena  called  herself.    These  pet: 
sonal  inquiries  were  daily  mada    Lady 
Ruthven  was  rapidly  declining — ^Hekna 
risked  an  entreaty  to  be  admitted  to  to 
chamber.     We  must  excuse  the  kind  of 
hesitation  with  which  this  request  was  re- 
ceived by  the  agitated  countess :  but  mi- 
sery is  a  wonderful  disperser  of  prgudicet 
a  potent  abaser  of  greatness— Mrs.  Eger- 
ton  was  admitted.    Though  her  eyes  rertr 
ed  on  no  object  but  the  pallid  counter 
nance  of  the  withering  invalid,  though 
her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  bestowing  the 
best  consolation  in  the  best  manner,  our 
readers  will  not  forgive  us  if  we  are  equfllr 
ly  abstracted — ^if  we  do  not  give  some  deli- 
neation of  the  apartp^efit;  and  its  garniture 
The  room  was  spacious,,  and  its  liigb 
roof  richly  carved  and  painted;  the  cano- 
pied bed,  with  crimson  drapery,  decke4 
with  glittering  fringe  and  gilded  cornices 

—the 
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*=— the  superb  marble  mantlcpiece,  finely 
aculptured — ^the  gorgeous  velvet  chair,  in 
^hich,  propped  on  pillows,  sat  the  eina- 
dated  countess — all  these  spoke  the  ex- 
uberance of  wealth ;  but  what  spoke  the 
dim  eye  of  the  mistress  of  the  scene? — p 
pol^  exuberance  of  responsive  felicity :  yet 
WBM  its  expression  profound — ^the  hiteii- 
tity  of  despair. 

Mrs.  Egerton  tottered  as  she  ascended 
-the  magnificent  stone  staircase — she  trem- 
bled as  she  entered  the  chamber.  I'he 
countess  was  alone — no  fiiend  was  at  her 
side,  to  beguile  suffering  and  whisper  con- 
solation—no  attached  menial  to  watch  her 
glance^  and  yield  the  unbidden  service — 
no  husband — no  child — ^no  relative — ^not 
even  one  pitying  acquaintance.  The  tears 
rushed  to  the  eyes  of  the  agitated  visitor, 
and  the  kind  inquiry  died  away  inaudible 
upon  her  quivering  lips ;  but  she  took  the 
languid  hand  of  the  sufferer  with  a  look^ 
a  pressure  that  could  not  be  misunderstood.. 

The  countess  bowed;  she  was  too  weak 
K  4  to 
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to  rise,  and  a  spasm  in  her  throi^  renderdi 
speech  at  that  moment  impossible.  Hde- 
na  rallied  her  scattered  spirits,  and  after  a 
sliort  pause,  softly  mmmured  her  inqurict 
— "  1  hope  I  see  you  better — ^I  hope  yofl 
feel  better?" 

•*  Worse — ^hourly  worse,"  replied  iSai 
countess,  in  deep  and  hollow  tones:  tben^ 
in  broken  sentences,  she  poured  into  tto 
listening  ear  of  her  compassionate  auditor 
the  melancholy  history  of  her  sufierings-* 
of  all  she  mentally  and  bodily  endured— 
of  all  she  feared  to  endure.  The  catalogue 
was  long:  such  tedious  days!— such  bi- 
serable  nights !  sometimes  without  a  mo^ 
Tnentary  slumber — sometimes  marked  with 
such  terrific  visions!  Then  such  waking 
horrors,  when  the  mind,  struggling  be- 
tween dreams  and  thoughts,  waged  ago- 
nizing warfare ! — Oh !  too  much  was  rea! 
in  the  fearful  imagery.  Then  such  inces- 
sant bodily  pain — such  bodily  weakness- 
she  that  was  once  so  vigorous,  so  healthy  f 

"  But  your  servants  think  ypu  better.'* 

«  My 


^  |ily  servant^  !^«they  know  nothing  of 
it»  PWtter— tliey  never  fipproadi  me  but 
9Fh9|L  they  qannot  avoid  it;  they  care  not 
for  me — ^feel  not  for  me.  I  never  see  a 
IxYUOg  coeature — ^no,  not  one,  to  pity  my 
miserable  condition*  See  how  I  am  shrunk 
w4  consumed  r  The  countess  threw  back 
tbe  folds  of  her  richly-laced  sleeve,  and' 
exposed  her  withered  bloodless  wrist. 

^  If  you  could  take  more  food— more 
xiourishment." 

^  I  loath  all  nourishment — ^fbod  is  poi- 
MQR  *%o  me ;  my  weakened  stomach  cannot 
digest  the  slenderest  aliment — the  most 
^elicate  fruit  throws  me  into  agonies.  My 
}iead,  at  this  moment,  aches  to  torture." 

Mrs.Egerton  strove  ta  adjust  tlie  costly 
^shions^  and  threw  aside  the  goldeu  tas* 
sels  that  pressed  hard  on  the  woe-won^ 
^eek  of  the  countess. — "  Perhaps  yoi* 
would  rest  easier  on  the  bed  ?" 

Helena  hastened  to  draw  Uie  silken  curt 

tains,  pl^cd  the  downy  pillows,  adjust  the 

Mowy  linien^  ocrange  the  raagpiticexd  coun- 

£  6  teipane^ 
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terpanc,  and  retamed  to- assist  tKe  sufioier 
to  her  splendid  couch.  But  she  riiraiik 
fitmi  the  removd. — **  Oh  i  no$  no!^— 4here 
I  am  worse  than-  here.**    ■ 

**  If  you  could  tlo  any  thing  to  beguile 
the  time." 

•*  Wliat  can  I  do  ? — My  Mght  is  weaken^ 
cd-^my  fingers  tremulous:  I  speak  with 
pain,  yet  to  think  is  agony.**  => 

"  Would  you  allow  the  visits  of  y6ur 
friends?" 

-  ••  Friends! — ^have  I  any  friends?*  fex- 
churned  lady  Ruthven,  in  the  low  mur- 
mur of  suppressed  anguish. 

.  Helena  marked  her  failing  spirits,  and 
rang  for  refreshment.  A  richly  embossed 
ffllver  tray,  covered  with  the  rarest  dir- 
ties and  the  most  exquisite  wines^  was 
brought  in — the  countess  tasted  every 
thing,  but  loathed  all :  she  however  drank 
some  of  the  strongest  cordials,  wbich,  while 
tliey  fed  the  fever  in  her  veins,  gave  her  a 
momentary  sense  of  invigoration. 

-  At  the  end  of  two  hours^  Mrs.  Egerton 

retired. 
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retired,  pressingly  urged  to  repeat  her  vi- 
jdts. — *'  And  for  this  worthless  wealth,  for 
tbis  unenjoyed  rank,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  re- 
signed peace  and  yirtue !  for  this,  the  hap- 
py and  respectable  wife  became  the  wretch- 
ed and  despised  fugitive ! — She  has  gained 
eminence  indeed,  but  it  is  the  eminenc9 
of  conspicuous  guilt,  and  conspicuous  mi- 
sery." So  thought  Helena,  as  pensively 
jsbe  walked  home. 

'  At  the  entrance  of  the  park  she  met 
her  husband,  who,  with  attentive  kind- 
ness,had  strolled  that  way  to  give  her  his 
arm.  As  Helena  leant,  with  grateful  af- 
fection, upon  this  dear  support,  she  copld 
not  help  asking  herself,  hctw  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt could  desert  the -most  precious  ties^ 
the  most  repaying  duties  of  life? 

Mr*  Egerton  roused  her  from  her  reve- 
rie— **  Your  compassion  must  be  indeed 
extensive,  my  dear  Helena,,  to  render  you 
desirous  and  capable  of  so  often  enduring 
the  society  of  that  worthless  woman." 

"  I  am  sure  Jier  situation  would  receive 
K  6  your 
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your  pity.  But,  my  dearest  Montagu^ 
you  are  falling  into  the  oommon  misfadc^ 
of  deeming  a  person  worthier  who  has 
certain  known  faults.  Believe  me,  lady 
Rutfaven  is  not  worthless.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  say,  I  do  not  think  a  human  being 
ever  did,  ever  can  exist,  wholly  worthless?* 

Mr.  Egerton  smiled. 

•*  I  permit  you  to  smile  at  what  you 
may  deem  my  credulity,"  continued  Hei 
lena;  ''  but  it  will  be  my  turn  to  smile,  if 
1  can  make  you  a  convert  to  my  opinion.* 

"  If  you  can,"  replied  her  husband, 

gaily- 

"  Well,  then,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Egerton, 
with  earnestness — "  tell  me,  is  it  not  a 
iCommon,  a  general  circumstance,  for  the 
most  reprobate  of  mankind  to  possess 
friends  and  admirers? — I  will  only  name 
the  great  scourge  of  Europe,  Buonaparte 
— even  he  has  admirers  and  friends — ^ay, 
sharers  and  abettors  of  guilt." 

**  Not  entirely  so,  my  love:  beside^ 
shai5^s  of  guilt,  few,  very  few  mortals, 

however 


towever  erring,  are  without  mne  one  to 
fliom  they  are  dear,  bjr  whom  they  are 
wised:  witness  the  sighs,  if  not  the  tears^ 
ihat  attend  the  deathbed  of  the  most  fauU 
^.  Now,  sorrow  can  only  arise  from  some 
ipecies  of  attachment  or  good-liking,  and 
ittachment  can  only  be  founded  on  the 
ioiowledge  of  good  qualities,  for  the  most 
Vicious  cannot  love  vice." 

^  I  heartily  admit  that  the  human  heart 
^  not  constituted  to  attach  itself  to  any 
Modification  of  vice," 

*•  Well,  then,  it  must  be  some  modifica- 
ion  of  virtue  that  attracts  regard." 

•*  That  must  be  conceded  in  course- 
^ou  are  a  better  logician  than  I  thought 
ou  were," 

^  In  such  a  cause,  who  would  not  desire 
i>  be  eloquent?" 

•*  I  will  finish  the  argument  for  you, 
telena.  If  the  apparently  criminal  are 
ot  without  virtues      ■  " 

•*  Every  human  being  must  have  some 
irtues,"  exclaimed  Helena,  with  a  trium*. 

phant 
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phant  smile.  Montague  tendeily.  pressed 
her  hand  as  she  animatedly,  ccmtmued  her 
remarks— ^  But  we  wa:e  not  speaking  of 
the  most  reprohate  of  mankind*" 

M<xitague  diy Ij  responded — ^,  We  were 
speaking  of  lady  Ruthven." 

^  Indeed,  my  love,  she  has  many  good 
quaUties:  her  severe  sufiering  at  the  de^ 
sertion  <^  l(nrd  Ruthven — ^her  agitalaqn  19 
bdiolding  me— h»  shattered  fiantelsod 
distracted  mind — all  speak  herawomad 
of  feeling."  ; 

'    **  Ay — of  sdfish  feeling." 

"  No,  Montagu^  no— of  right  feeling 
Had  you  heard  the  tc»ie  in  which  she  de- 
dared,  *  to  think  was  agony/  you  would 
not  have  doubted  the  genuineness  ci  her 
sensibility.  AVhy  should  *  thought  ^gp- 
nize/  unless  the  heart  felt  and  lamented 
its  errors  ?" 

"  Be  it  granted  that  lady  Ruthven  « 
susceptible  of  regret  for  her  frailties— J 
fear  that  is  the  only  merit  even  you  ean 
discover." 

"Oil, 
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<•  *^  Oh,  pardon  ine!»— she  is  also  capable 
ot'  gratitude:  never  were  kindnesses  re^ 
€eiyed  "^nth  more  ardent  gratitude  than 
mine  by  her." 

^  Poor  woman !  she  is  not  used  to  kind- 
ness." 

'  *•  How  much,  my  love,  is  comprised  in 
those  few  words !— If  my  small  attentions 
could  open  an  erring  breast  to  sudi  ami- 
'rible  emotions,  how  many  virtues  might 
higher  efforts  of  benevolence  draw  forth 
to  view  P* 

-  **  I  will  not  deny  but  tliat  you  have,  in 
some  degree,  substantiated  your  position : 
but  what  good  equality,  I  wonder,  could 
you  draw  fh)m  that  sterile  soil,  the  bosom 
of  Miss  Patty  Muddleton  ?" 

^  She  is  perfectly  good-natured — I  ne* 
ver  saw  her  out  of  temper  in  my  life;  and 
you  must  allow  that  sometimes  she  is  se- 
verely tried." 

"  But  what  can  you  say  for  my  lady 
Wronghead  ?"    - 

"That, 
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^<  That,  mritii  many  disagreeable  babits, 
she  is  a  fond  motheF  and  a  faithfiil  wife." , 

**  Find  a  virtue  in  Adam  Wronghaad, 
Esq.  and,  without  further  ooteoyersy,  ] 
will  isubscaibe  to  your  axiom." 

*^  That  I  cannot  name  his  merits  is  be* 
cause  I  so  slightly  have  studied  his  cfaaroc* 
ter;  but  that  he  has  some  there  can  be  b^ 
doubt,  or  his  fiithei;  the  exceHent  «ir  Q^ 
briel^  would  not  so  warmly  iwgaid  hjfoi. 
He  always  appears  an  attached  sgfid  obet 
dient  son.** 

^^  I  will  not  say  another  word  against 
your  creed,  Helena;  I  only  wish  every 
human  being  would,  lik^you,  exer^  tb^ 
ingenuity  to  discover  .^eir  nei^boufi 
merits." 


CHAP- 
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,t,  rinngs  are. 

.tivcsted  in  the  privileges  of  friend- 
intercourse,  Mrs.  Egerton  daily  visited 
[j  Ruthven,  and,  by  every  means  in  her 
mw^  sought  to  sooth  her  mind  and  in^ 
gorate  her  body.    The  first  indeed  she 
mnd  the  most  arduous  undertaking ;  yet^ 
h<Mxgh  she  could  not  ^^  phick  the  thoro 
mn  memwy,''  f^€  had  the  consolation  of 
bowing  that  she  had  beguiled  many  hour» 
[lat  would  otherwise  have  rolled  heavily 
rith  the  poor  abandoned  sufferer.    Her 
isits  effected  one  other  essential  benefit  r 
er  presence  roused  the  domestics  to  more . 
rompt  and  vigilant  attention,  not  only  to 
keiF  lady,  but  to  her  infant  family.    The 
ursery  Helena  superintended  with  a  mo- 
lev^s  wiatchfiilness-^elieved  many  a  little 

ailmentr-* 
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ailment — ^prevented  many  an  act  of  maiial 
tyranny ;  and,  though  she  often  wept  bit- 
ter tears  as  she  folded  the  uncoiiadous 
prattlers  to  her  bosom,  she  patiently  hate 
the  selfish  struggles  that  accompanied  an 
act  of  useful  benevolence.  For  the  sink- 
ing mother  she  suggested  many  small 
ameliorations  of  pain  and  lassitude'  many 
petty  comforts,  which  otherwise  had  beeii 
overlooked:  but  Heleoa  earnestly  desired 
to  do  more  than,  relieve  the  body,  or  re- 
gulate the  temporal  claims  of  the  countess; 
ohe  strove  to  do  more  than  to  amuser-^Q 
console;  more  than  consol&^to  amend: 
she  sought  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  mind 
—offer  balm  to  the  lacerated  heart— recall 
lady  Ruthven  to  a  sense  of  her  spiritual 
interests.  She  had  been  once  a  fidthful 
wife  and  tender  mother :  could  Hdena 
awaken  her  to  a  recollection  of  the  virtuesi 
she  had  once  practised ! — ^But  the  task  re- 
quired, time  and  patience:  patience  Mrs. 
Egerton  could  extensively  command,  but 
time  it  was  not  for  her  to  govern.    She 

essayed 
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essayed  many  modes  to  introduce  some 
beneficial  subject,  but  her  hearer  generally 
started  from  her  lead. 
■  One  morning  lady  Rutlivcn  appeared 
depressed  by  a  night  of  more  than  usual 
sufimng.  Her  pitying  visitant  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  her  mind  to  some  befitting 
iheme:  something  was  said  of  the  tran- 
sient nature  of  this  world's  sufferings— of 
4lie  hope  of  mercy  and  peace  in  tlie  world 
fo  come;  but  the  countess  started  so  wild- 
ly,  and  as  she  miumured, "  world  to  come,** 
passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead  with 
such  a  frenzied  look  and  manner,  that 
Helena  for  a  moment  sought  to  sooth  her 
mind  with  other  images. 
.  But  of  what  could  she  speak  with  any 
jiope  of  tranquillizing  tlie  spirits  of  the 
.tortured  invalid  ?— -Of  her  husband? — he 
:Was  the  scorpion  that  had  stung  her  se- 
yerest :  of  her  children  ? — they  were  so 
many  daggers  for  her  conscious  heart :  of 
her  former  virtue  ? — ^how  stood  it  opposed 
to  her  present  guilt  ?  of  her  earlier  fell* 

city  ? 
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dty  ? — ^its  recollections  gave  sharpness  to 
the  dart  of  immediate  wretchedness:  d[ 
her  family  ?**their  images  recurred^  min* 
gled  with  the  disgrace  and  sorrow  she  had 
heaped  upon  them :  of  her  friends  ? — ^thdr 
faded  remembrances  whispered  to  her,  she 
liad  no  longer  fiiends.  Cduld  a  mind  hell& 
frenzied  with  variety  of  torture,  listen  ta 
criticisms  on  men  or  manners,  on  books  or 
philosophy  ? — Helena  was  forced  back  16 
the  only  subject  that  remained^  one  whidi 
she  deemed  could  never  fail  of  its  impresi- 
sion,  even  on  hearts  chilled  by  sdfishness 
or  deadened  by  prosperity,  for  it  prooxited 
the  dearest  interests — ^religion.  Mrs.Eger- 
ton  watched  for  a  moment  of  recovered 
Calmness,  and  profiting  by  the  mournful 
eomposure  of  her  exhausted  companion, 
and  by  the  agitation  of  her  own  feelings, 
which  seemed  to  warrant  her  gravity,  again 
introduced  the  sacred  theme — "  We  are  in 
better  hands  than  our  own,  my  dear  lady 
Ruthven;  and  there  is  a  mercy  ever  ready  to 
mark  and  encourage  the  humblest  virtues.* 

Lady 
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Lady  Hufhvcn  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  HeleDa,  fearing  some  start  of  feeling, 
&om  the  qtiiekiiess  of  her  eye,  hastily  pro* 
oeisded — **  It  is  no  trivial  merit  to  endure 
bodily  pain  with  the  patience  you  often 
display/' 

**  When  that  pain  is  not  self-inflicted,** 
murmured  lady  Ruthven*. 

''  Who  is  fenltless?— The  best  of  us  fail 
in  our.  duty." 

/f  Then  what  have  IT  exclaimed  the 
Bovntess,  in  a  quick  and  hurried  manner. 

Mrs.  Egerton  overlooked  her  abrupt- 
ness,  and  returned  to  her  first  position: 
she  followed  the  due  of  superintending 
Rovidence— of  mercy  ever  ready  to  for- 
giye^-^f  power  ever  equal  to  perform — of 
ivisdolB  ever  lenient  to  judge;  her  re- 
marks were  few,  simple,  humble,  conso- 
ling; her  beam*  listened,  and  was  soothed. 
A  month  of  solitude  and  suffering  had 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  feelings  as 
irell  as  the  frame  of  the  countess :  as  her 

beauty 
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beauty  &ded,  the  vanity  it  inspired  and 
fed  had  withered;  as  she  lost  the  capacity 
to  ^oy  earthly  delights,  earthly  delights 
teased  to  engross  her  attachment:  the 
World  declined  from  her  view— but  the 
human  mind  cannot  exist  without  soo^ 
object  on  which  to  rest  its  contemplatiaitf ; 
as  earth  receded^  therefore,  from  her  me* 
ditations/ heaven  gradually  glided  befeie 
her.  Many,  indeed,  were  the  relapses  fiom 
piety  sustained  by  the  couiitess  and  fin> 
given  by  Helena — ^the  instructress  ever 
more  prone  to  doubt  her  own  capacity,  of 
illumination  than  to  accuse  her  pupil  of 
Waywardness  or  ignorance;  but  she  re- 
mitted not  in  her  attentions  and  her  assi- 
duities. EiTor,  deeply  rooted  by  long- 
cherished  growth,  cannot  be  weeded  fiom 
the  human  soul  by  one  harsh  efiint ;  vice, 
strengthened,  by  neglect  or  indulgence, 
into  habit,  cannot  be  wrenched  forth  by 
one  stroke,  however  powerful :  what  mad- 
ness, then,  to  talk  of  deathbed  repentance 
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leave  to  the  most  feeble  moment  of 
dice,  the  work  worthy  to  ocaipy  the 
sst  life — ^preparation  for  eternity ! 
iree  weeks  had  passed  since  Mrs. 
-ton'a  first  call  at  the  castle:  the  bo- 
powers  of  the  countess  were  rapidly 
ning,  but  her  mind  was  gradually 
ging  from  the  douds  of  error.  He- 
had  spent  a  calm  morning  at  her 
and  left  her  composed  and  patient ; 
she  had  not  been  many  hours  absent, 
1  she  was  hastily  summoned  to  re- 
•  She  promptly  obeyed  the  call  As 
9ew  towards  the  chamber,  the  alarmed 
9  of  the  domestics  went  sickening  to 
leart;  but  her  worst  fears  were  reali- 
when,  upon  entering  the  apartment 
le  countess,  she  beheld  her  upon  her 
'writlmig  in  the  convulsion  of  frenzy 
'ery  limb  distorted,  and  every  feature 
ited;  Medical  aid  had  in  vain  exerted 
^medics — ^the  malady  of  lady  Ruthven 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  art.  A 
r  which  she  furiously  grasped  in  her 

hand 
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b^  psoduoed  this  feasrful  change: 
mxn  ksd  Ruthven,  ftill  of  Uttff 
inveeCTe  and  yet  mare  bitter  retroflpee* 
tkti :  the  bsnd  that  had  drawn  her  fiom 
viztue  had  struck  her  deathblow. 

In  all  the  wild  incohereace  of  finotic 
x«Dorse.  she  lared  altonatdy  on  the  me- 
ns^ c«  her  first  husband  and  the  vices  of 
the  Usi,  then  piteoudy  contrasted  theten- 
deiuess  of  the  one  with  the  cruelty  of  tlie 
other.  She  then  s^ang  fix>m  her  pUloir, 
and  looking  wildly  around,  asked  for  her 
children.  The  inJants  of  lord  Rutlrren 
w»e  brought;  but,  shrieking;  she  flung 
herself  fiom  their  endearments — "  Oh,  no 
— ^not  these  I — ^my  oxcn^  ^my  abandoned 
little  ones.''  Xature  sank  beneath  the  ex- 
quisite agony  of  that  moment — the  ten- 
derest  ties  of  life  she  had  rendered  hex 
most  excruciating  torturers.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together  in  wild  distraction, 
and  throwing  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she 
murmured,  in  scarcely-articulated  sounds 
—*•  My  husband— my  children  r  Her  lips 

continued 
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jpoptiniffid  to  inove,  but  the  words  she 
strove  to  utter  were  no  longer  audible. 
£Eer  da(k/)M^>had  Men  in  frightful  luxu- 
jriiuioe.pyer  »er  shoulders,  and  was  parted 
j9P  ber  ^rtpny:  j^he^d ;  she  had  torn  off  her 
jbjead-4»^;.ii»veryrleatu«e  was  blanched  and 
Aarpen^  Igr  tbe-frosen  touch  of  death. 

Jklcs.  Egertqn  bent  forwards  to  sustain 
the  ftillad  fi^nxirHstilled  fix)m  frantic  des- 
peratipn  to  deadly  repose,  from  loud  vo» 
cifetation  to  unbroken  silence ;  but,  cold, 
motmiless,  and>  breathless,  lady  Ruthven*s 
ilaffaiied  frame  sank  into  the  extended  arms 
of  the^pitying  lrIrs.Egerton — ^her  spirit  waf 
fled  to  its  dread  account. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Woman  not  always  useless,  nor  always  vorthleis. 

Mrs.  Egerton  was  called  from  the  contetti- 

(j^tion  of  theappailing  seene  cf  ladyRutli* 

VOL.  iL  L  ven*s 
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ven's  death,  to  nearer  interests  and  dearer 
claims. 

Mr.  Egerton's  passion  for  his  fa^urite 
s(>ort  had  one  day  led  him,  with  his  dog 
ahd  his  gun,  to  a  larger  circuit  than  usual!: 
unhappily  his  young  Frank  was  with  him, 
though,  with  many  entreaties,  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton  had  urged  his  being  left  behind. — 
^*  Folly !  nonsense !  the  weakness  of  wo- 
man T— The  boy  went:  himself  arid  his 
father,  heated  and  fatigued  by  a'  long 
ramble,  incautiously  rested  themselves  in 
the  shade  of  a  tliick  copse ;  o^rcome  by 
weariness,  they  both  fell  asleep,  and  awoke, 
chilled  by  the  baleful  dew  of  a  cold  autum- 
nal evening. 

Mr.  Egerton,  shivering  and  feverish, 
struggled  many  days  with  the  insidious 
disease  that  was  creeping  through  his 
frame ;  his  young  son  sooner  sank  beneath 
its  fatal  dominion;  within  a  week,  both 
father  and  child  were  stretched  delirious, 
each  on  their  bed. 

Mrs.  Egerton  watched,  in  speediless  dis- 
may, 
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,  the  direful  progress  of  the  alarming 
idy :  now  at  the  side  of  her  husband, 
ing  his  burning  temples,  and  mark- 
with  unutterable  anguish,  the  fearful 
3ase  of  his  disorder — now  bending  over 
emaciated  countenMice  of  her  fading 
1,  wiping  the  cold  dew  from  his  shrunk 
IT,  and  moistening  hi4X>arched  lips  with 
ials.  The  crisis  of  Mr,  Egerton's  fate 
&st  approaching;  that  of  her  child 
sealed — he  could  not  live.  The  mo- 
heard  die  sentence  with  a  bloodless 
ik  atfd  tearless  ey^-rone  long,  deep, 
ry  sigh  alone  indicated  the  oppressive 
;ht  upon  her  heart;  she  uttered  no 
ionate,  no  plaintive  cry,  though  the 
i  glance  of  her  speaking  eye  gave 
e  and  mournful  testimony  of  her  ex- 
ite  though,  restrained  suffering.  The 
lane  physician  wept,  as  he  announced 
melancholy  judgment ;  "  his  grief  was 
t,  and  capable  of  tears,"  but  he  kindly 
ve  to  recall  and  revive  her  fluttering 
its.—"  From  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Eger- 
L  2  ton's 
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ton's  constitution,  I  hope/ 1  expect  much : 
but  he  will  need  your  most  Active  vigl- 
lance;  nor  must  he  know ""  fie  paused. 

Mrs.  Egcrton  tried,  but  could  not  utter 
the  implied  assent  and  promise.  She  rest- 
ed her  cold  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  for  a  moment  held  her  throb- 
bing fofeliead ;  it  was  only  for  a  momcttit 
— ^much  was  yet  to  be  done.  She  rallied 
her  bewildered  thoughts,  and  slowly  mut- 
'ttiured— "  You  will  stay  with  my  husband 

'till  ray  child "  Sheoould  not  proceed. 

^  The  physician  understood  hw  i^u€bt, 

and  promising  compliance,  entered'thetiek 

*^taanV  chamber.  Mrs.  Egerton  watched  his 

itotranee,  and  then  glided  to'tiie  apartment 

of  her  child. 

Perfectly  conscious^  perfectly  calm,  t!fc 
little  Frank  was  just  asking  for  his  mo- 
ther— she  approached  him:  fais) father  too 
*— Helena  Writhed  under  the  t6rture  of  this 
demand,  but  commanded  herself  to  reply 
.  to  it.  -The  dying  boy  begged  to  be  placed 
in  her  amis :  it  was  dohe-^his  Uttle  heaid 

rested 
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lested  on  that  bosom  wliich  had  so  often 
)een  his  pillow — that  bosom  whence  he 
lad  drawn  his  first  nourishment — that  bo- 
KHn  which  was  now  to  palpitate  ^beneath 
His  last  sigh. 

His  mother's  straining  eye  fell  on  his 
countenance:  it  no  longer  disjilayed  the 
chubby  cheek  of  unconscious  infancy — 
bhe  rosy  face  of  wearied  childhood ;  death 
bad  marked  each  lineament  with  his  stif- 
fening touch.  The  old  nurse  besoiiglit  her 
piistress  to  let  her  take  ^er  place — **  It  is 
too  mudi  for  you,  madam.'' 

**  No— it  will  disturb  him :  I  can  bear  it,** 

But  we  presume  not,  with  careless  hands, 
to  unveil  the  sacred  image  of  maternal  woe 
•--to  note  the  mournful  pauses  of  receding 
life^— the  last,  long^  unbroken  silence;  it 
was  past — ^tenderness  could  no  longer  avail 
«— fortitude  oould  no  longer  succour ;  Mrs. 
Egerton  isank  senseless  on  the  bed,  clasp* 
ing  her  child,  even  in  insensibility. 

The  attendants,  witli  officious  kindness, 

revived  her  to  animatiiHi.    AVith  her  re- 

L  3  collection 
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collection  returned  the  sense  of  the  impe- 
rious duties  which  yet  lay  before  her: 
summoning,  therefore,  an  energy  of  which^ 
in  the  days  of  ease  and  happinessy  she 
would  have  deemed  herself  incapable,  the 
mother  yielded  to  the  wife. 
■  It  was  midniglit,  and  as  Mrs,  Egerton, 
with  noisieless  step,  approached  the  chani* 
ber  of  her  husband,  she  heard  his  voice, 
at  intervals,  wildly  sad.  The  physician 
unwillingly  resigned  his  station,  but  he 
cbuld  npt  withstand  the  quiet  firmness  of 
the  fortified  Selena.  Montague,  appa- 
rently exhausted  by  fi^nzy,  was  sinking 
into  stupor  or  sleep:  he  gazed  "wistfully 
upon  his  wife,  but  it  was  with  the  eye  erf 
vacancy;  and  taking  her  hand,  placed  it 
beneath  his  head.  Helena  knelt,  the  bet- 
ter to  sustain  his  throbbing  temples,  whilst 
her  other  hand  ^vas  firmly  grasped  in  his. 
The  position  was  favourable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  her  mind:  short  but  emphatic 
prayers  for  fortitude,  for  patience,  for  re- 
signation, burst  from  her  full  heart,  but 

rose 
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rose  not  to  Iier  lips.  She  gazed  upon  the 
pallid  face  before  her,  lier  busy  liejirt  whis- 
pering whom  she  had  last  sustained — whom 
she  had  lost — whom  she  might  yet  lose : 
the  thought  could  only  l)e  endured  for  a 
moment ;  she  made  an  effort,  and  changed 
lier  anticipations — whom  she  might  yet 
preserve. 

Three  hours  were  passed  in  this  situa- 
tion—in this  warfare  of  the  tenderest  feel- 
ings and  affections.  Montague  breathed 
calmer,  easier — ^it  was  not  fancy,  it  was 
truth.  He  slowly  opened  his  eyes ;  they 
fell  on  a  well-known  object.  Smiling  lan- 
guidly, he  feebly  murmured — "  My  dear- 
est Helena !" — It  was  the  signal  of  sanity 
and  recovery:  she  started  from  her  i)08- 
ture.  If  existence  has  one  nioriicnt  pre- 
eminently touching,  it  is  the  moment 
when  hope  rises  from  the  depths  of  de- 
spair. Mrs.Egerton  had,  unweepin/^,  seen 
her  husband  languish,  her  child  expire — 
unplaining  watched  the  process  of  dis« 
ease^  and  firmly  awaited  its  result ;  not  one 
L  4  tear, 
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tear,  one  sigh,  one  murmur,  had  escaped — 
lier  griefs  seemed'  pent  within  hfer  boibtn, 
too  mighty  for  the  light  rie^lief  of  lamenta- 
tion. But  the  piercing  moment  of  reviv- 
ing hope  overmatched  her  constancy — she 
burst  into  tears;  they  were  the  fir&t  she 
had  shed,  and  might  be  dieemed  the  in- 
cense of  unutterable  gratitude ;  her  heart 
was  swollen  to  bursting. 

Slow,  yet  progressive,  was  the  conva- 
lescence of  the  recovering  invalid!  His 
iirst  question  was  for  his  sick  bOy:  Hele- 
na, shrinking  behind  the  folds  of  the  cur- 
tain, evaded  his  probing  glance.  He  re- 
peated the  question.  Her  tremulous  vofce 
with  difficulty  articulated  an' equivocal  re- 
ply-^" He  is  well:  do  not  doiibt  my  cdre, 
think  only  of  youtself."  But  the  eflbrt 
this  caused  her  compelled  her  to  retire, 
and  ^ve  vent  to  her  intolerable  agohy. 
In  the  anti-room  i^he  found  Mr.  Knowles- 
don  waiting  for  the  expected  crisis  of  his 
friend's  dii^order.  He  caught  the  poor 
trembler  ill  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  a 

more 
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mQK  distant  ap^rtpfient:  tb^e  she  wept 
janeoiitJreUed^  and  in  broken  accentg  gave 
the  histoiy  of  her  repent  staruggles.  In  the 
midst  of  her  moumfql  tide  she  was  smn- 
inoned  to  her  husband's  chamber:  he  h^d 
missed  her  watchful  tenderness^^  and  had 
earnestly  asked  for  her.  Mr.  Knowlesdpn^ 
balf-falinded  with  hi& tears,  caught  her  hand. 
-^"  Yoa  must  not,  shall  not  go,,  dearest 
Mrs.  Egerton — ^Alas !  you  cannot — ''  But 
he  turned  to  a  changed  being,  no  longer 
trembling,  weeping,  pale,  but  tearless^ 
Effaced,  firm.  The  magic  of  affection  had 
produced  the  instantanemis  transformation 
-««-faad  wound  up  her  nerves  to  their  wont- 
itA  fortitude:,  a  new  sentiment  invaded 
her  heart — how  much  was  to  be  done, 
and  for  whom  ? — She  rose  from  her  seat^ 
and  attempted  to  niove  across  the  room ; 
but  her  frame  yet  flutteredr— her  tottering: 
timbs  refused  to  obey  her  will,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  reseat  herself:  the  body 
sank,  though  the  heroic  mind  was  ener- 
gized to  exertion. 

1. 5  Mr. 
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Mr.  Knowlesdon  procured  gome  wine, 
and  even  offered  her  a  morsel  of  bread; 
With  little  hope,  however,  that  she  would 
^iccept  his  kindness.  But  Mr&  Egerton^s. 
filensibility  was  too  genuine  to  require  any 
ffalse  shews  to  mark  its  intensity;  she 
gratefully  received  the  needed  refresh- 
ment, and  arose  strengthened  and  revived. 
A  meek  lustre  beamed  in  her  eyes — a  isoft 
glow  tinged  her  cheek.  Mr.  Knowlesdon 
looked  at  her  with  respect  heightened  al- 
most to  veneration. — "  And  this  is  the  be- 
ing I  came  hither  to  counsel !  this  pious, 
grateful,  mind-sustained  mortal  T 

Montague  had  ordered  himself  to  be  rais- 
ed on  pillows,  and,  thus  propped,  welcomed 
her  approach.  Her  cheering  presence  glad- 
dened his  heart,  and  he  tenderly  pressed  to 
Ids  lips  the  hand  she  almost  gaily  offered 
him. — "  You  have  been  with  our  boy  ?'* 

**  Still  thinking  of  him,  my  love,  and 
not  once  of  me  ?"  The  effort  with  which 
this  little  speech  was  uttered  may  be  con- 
ceived, but  can  never  be  described. 

^^Not 
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•*  Not  think  of  you ! — ^you,  the  guardian 
X^f  my  life  and  happiness !"  exclaimed  Mon.- 
tague,  with  tremulous  earnestness.  He  was 
affected  beyond  his  strength,  but  his  wifi^ 
did  not  lament  the  preponderance  of  a 
feeling  that  gave  a  new  subject  for  his 
thoughts. 

Day  followed  day,  night  succeeded  to 
night — Mrs.  Egerton  never,  but  for  a  few 
moments,  left  the  chamber  of  her  husband^ 
those  moments  devoted  to  bursts  of  afHics 
tion,  wrenched  from  her  by  the  uncon- 
^ous  remarks  of  the  anxious  father.— 
"  Is  our  child  better  ? — When  may  I  see 
our  boy? — That  dear  Frank,  he  will  not 
know  me  again. — How  I  long  to  embrace 
^y  boy !"  Such  were  the  arrowy  speeches 
that  daily,  hourly,  darted  through  the  bo- 
som of  the  bereaved  mother. 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  had  been  admitted  to 

the.  invalid  once,  for  a  few  moments,  at 

Hie .  commencement  of  liis  disorder,  and 

had  retired  so  overpowered  by  the  shock 

L  6  of 
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iiP  beholding  hnetnacMed  figdte,  atid  of 
listening  fb  his  incoherehi  plainingH  (pU^hrfe 
too  often  ttpressive  of  the  tehderesf  pssteti^ 
tal  solicitude),  that  it  was  long  ere  6e  oould 
fnuster  resolution  to  repeat  the  visit :  yet 
^as  Mr;  Kiiowlesdon  a  HiBti  of  ho  cotni- 
mon  fortitude — of  athletic  frame^  yigO]t>tis 
nerves,  strong  sense.  After  a  protracted  in- 
tw\^al  of  refreshment  from  cheerier  s^eni&s^ 
fie  again  entered  the  sick  man's  apartment 
Mrs.  Egertori  was  in  heriSccustomed  place 
at  the  side  of  the  invalid,  uhceasihgly  oc- 
cupied in  performing  every  office  of  attee- 
live  kindness — adjusting  the  pillows,  of- 
fering the  cordial,  chafing  the  told  hand 
and  sustaining  the  aching  brow,  whispeiv 
ing  hope  and  smiling  consolation — Mrs. 
Egerton,  a  feeble  woman,  rendeired  yet 
more  feeble  by  watching  and  anxiety-^ 
lier  slender  form  made  yet  more  slender 
by  fatigue  and  abstinence — ^with  no  inter- 
ruptions but  those  of  deepened  afiiietion^ 
no  change  of  scene  to  revive,  no  i^ro- 

spections 


Umi  to  gladden^herself  the  moftt  in* 
Jbd  in  the  fmsent  misery,  in  the  ap.* 
Aided  cataitrophe. 

f.  Khowlesdon  watched,  in  mute  ad^ 
ion,  the  incessant,  the  noiseless  la- 
I  of  the  unconscious  He]ena*-*the  re* 
tion  mid  promptitude  of  her  nume* 
irratogements  for  her  husband's  com- 
his  applauding  reverie  was  closed  by 
ift  txmes  of  her  voice,  as,  kneeling  at 
aet  of  Montague,  she  looked  up  to 
p^ether  she  had  rightly  adjusted  his 
ool  ? — Her  dress  was  negligent ;  her 
y  was  faded--*-no  rose  blushed  on  her 
'^  no  cherry  glowed  on  her  lips,  no 
le  irradiated  her  eye — sickness  and 
I  surrounded  her  figure,  and  sorrcrw 
iigucfr  marked  every  movement ;  yet 
,  in  the  season  of  briglitest  loveliness, 
jry  embellishment  of  graceful  attire 
er,  in  the  midst  of  festivity  and  ele- 
— never  had' she  appeared  so  attract 
10  respectable :  Mr.  Knowlesdon  felt, 
J  moment,  the  full  worth  of  woman. 

The 


The  little  Montague,  in  tbe  meantin^ 
had  crept  through  the  hal£>open  door»  and 
before  he  was  discovered,  had  readied  tfae 
elbow  of  his  father.  Mr.  Egerton  anuled 
upon  his  boy,  and  fondly  embraced  hint: 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  met.  Mrs. 
Egerton  sprang  fix>m  her  knees,  dreading 
what  the  artless  child  might  disclose;  but 
she  strove  in  vain  to  remove  him,  and 
waited,  in  breathless  expectation,  the  re» 
suit.  Mr.  Knowlesdon,  equally  aware  of 
the  evil  to  be  apprehended,  had  less  power 
to  avert  its  occurrence.  Many  were  the 
inquiries  of  the  tender  father — too  soott 
the  dreaded  question  was  demandedr- 
"  And  now,  Montague,  what  can  you  tell 
me  of  our  dear  Frank  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  know? — Oh!  he  is  in 
heaven." 

In  vain  Mr.  Knowlesdon  stammered 
out  some  inarticulated  words,  in  vain  He- 
lena instantly  removed  the  little  prattler 
from  the  unnerved  grasp  of  Kgerton — ^the 
blow  was  given — Mr.  Egerton  fainted. 

The 


The  alarmed  sblicitbr  Wits  incapable  cf 
yielding  him  any  ^assistance.  Again  the 
woman  Was  called  to  act,  when  manly  na« 
tme  failed.  How  often  is  it  so !— Helena 
flew  for  the  cordial,  .moistened  the  whit6 
lips  and  bathed  the  marble  temples  of  the 
lEienseless  Montague,  held  his  head  on  her 
bosom,  and  threw  her  trembling  arms 
around  his  frame.  He  breathed — ^looked 
up.;  but  the  shock  had  been  too  severe—^ 
he  was  conveyed  to  his  bed,  sunk  into  jj, 
fearful  relapse  from  health  and  sanity.  . 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Scandalous  Scandal. 

Leaving  Mrs.  Egertbn  engrossed  with 
freshened  alarms,  we  will  just  take  a  peep 
at  the  internal  economy  of  Random  Hail : 
it  seems  indeed  a  very  long  time  since. we 
looked  in  upQn  our   good   friends,   the 

Wrongheads. 


The  little  Montague,  in^    ^  JJj 

had  crept  through  the  ^\     %  ^ 

before  he  was  discove|^  ^  ^.  ^ 

elbow  of  his  father^.  "^   %    ^.  ^^ 

upon  his  boy,  ^%^    >^%  \ 

it  was  the  firsV  "^   \    %%%     v^ 
Egerton  spi^-f  ^.  ^J   f-  *.    '^ 
what  the  irl  t^"^^ 
she  stray  ^  5  " 

waited,  I  ^  .---»«"•* 

suit. . ''  ...uiiai  buned  ben^  ^ 

the '  .lie  pleasantesfc  emotioDS  intt 

tor        .c^ast  agreeable^  and  most  sueoesstdBy 
f    ^e  every  thing  a  care  and  a  plague^ 
which  less  ingenious  folk  would  have  «©• 
cepted  in  its  original  form  of  pleasure  or 
comfort.    But  all  lesser  troubles  were  bow 
swallowed  up  in  what  she  called  her  "late 
severe  affliction;"  for  where  sorrow  has 
pressed  with  a  Ught  touch,  where  unin- 
t^nrupted   happiness  has  been  kxig  pos- 
®^®^^  (we  do  not  boldly  say,  enjoyed)^ 
small  pains  are  deemed  afflictions.     Lady 

^^ighead  was  now  acccmiQiodated  witli 

a  most 


trOMAH;  SS8- 

^'nason  for  sighs  and  gloo- 

'^e  resolved,  by  husbanding 

lake  it  last  as  long  as 

'^ed  mistress  of  one 

\imously  shut  her 

^     4^  nding  blessings; 

r   V    ^  'at  least  so  we 

^alth  and  so- 

^1  en  yet  gracing 

^a  to  peace  and  consola^ 

wU  herself  with  every  form  of 

ht  the  absence  of  the  ungracious 

iished  child,  whose  presence,  when 

ed,  had  been  just  as  unprized  as 

r  any  boy  or  girl  now  overlooked. 

bis  we  call  the  true  science  of  wo- 

self-tormenting. 

I  Fatty  Muddleton,  seat^  by  the 
r  sir  Gabriel,  was  r&freshing  her 
[  memory  with  the  Bea;uties  of  His- 
iihe  grand  storehouse  of  all  her  eru- 
and  as  she  perseveringty  read  the 
tes  in  the  alphabetical  order  in 
th^y  were  arranged,  her  small  rais- 

t(ikes 
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Wrongheads.  Sir  Galn^iel  was  again  «it- 
ed  in  his  elbow-chair,  bj  the  ^niag-room 
fire — ^his  ktdy  but  half  revived  to  the  pleis- 
ing  cares  of  life.  No  one,  indeed,  ooqU 
be  more  skilful  in  that  kind  of  mental  A 
chymy  which  transmutes  differing  fedings 
into  one:  unhappily  indeed,  unlike  th« 
alchymists  of  the  sublime  branch  $)f  die* 
mistry,  who  change,  or  seek  to  ctumge, 
the  baser  metals  to  the  purest^-to  sterling 
gold,  lady  Wrongfaead  busied  herself  to 
transform  the  pleasantest  emotions  into 
those  least  agreeable,  and  most  sueoessfully 
made  every  thing  a  care  and  a  plaguy 
which  less  ingenious  folk  would  have  ac- 
cepted in  its  original  form  of  pleasure  (x 
comfort.  But  all  lesser  troubles  were  now 
swallowed  up  in  what  she  called  her  "  late 
severe  affliction;"  for  where  sorrow  has 
pressed  with  a  light  touch,  where  unin- 
terrupted happiness  has  been  long  pos* 
sessed  (we  do  not  boldly  say,  enjoyed), 
small  pains  are  deemed  afflictions.-  Lady 
Wronghead  was  now  accommodated  with 

a  most 


s^most  plausible  reason  for  sigli$  and  gloo- 
nrj^ldbks^  iitid  she  resolved,  by  husbanding 
her  treaAiie^  to  make  it  last  as  long  as 
possible:  acknc^irledged  mistress  of  one 
4vih  she  yety  iriagnaiiimously  shut  her. 
e;^  to  mdl1ipli6d  surrounding  blessings ; 
gfai^  calculated  as  nothing  (at  least  so  we 
infer  from  her  conduct)  the  health  and  so- 
ctety  of  the  half^ozen  children  yet  gracing 
her  board ;  but,  dead  tx)  peace  and  consola^. 
tlon,  amused  herself  with  every  form  of 
regret  tor  the  absence  of  the  ungraciousr 
self-banished  child,  whose  presence,  when 
possessed,  had  been  just  as  unprized  as 
that  of  any  boy  or  girl  now  overlooked. 
Now  this  we  call  the  true  science  of  wo- 
manly self-tormenting* 

Miss  Fatty  Muddleton,  seated  by  the 
side  of  sir  Gabriel,  was  refreshing  her 
learned  memory  with  the  Beauties  of  His^ 
tbry — ^the  grand  storehouse  of  all  her  eru- 
ption ;  and  as  she  perseveringty  read  the 
anecdotes  in  the  alphabetical  order  in 
which  they  were  arranged,  her  small  ralis- 

fcikes 
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takes  of  dates,  names^  and  places,  were 
more  tban  excusable — ^were  inevitable 
People  cannot  be  blamed  for  what  thqr 
cannot  avoid — a  pithy  little  apology,  ie»- 
dy  for  almost  ail  kind  of  deficiencies  and 
inisdemeanoTB,  and  we  expect  to  be  ink 
mortalized  for  suggesting  it;  we  oiAy 
hope  no  blunt  critic  will  intimate  the  jso- 
priety  of  accurately  estaUishing  befixe- 
hand,  what  is  and  what  is  not  inevitable. 

Jack  and  his  brother  were  engaged  in 
rather  a  warm  debate  on.the  recent  e^pe- 
ment:  .fixmi  words  they  almost  came  ta 
blows,  for  Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  wann- 
ly  advocating  the  fair  fugitive.  Jack's  cho- 
ler  instantly  rose;  the  heir  talked  some- 
thing about  kicking  a  jackanapes  down 
stairs,  and  Jack  about  throwing  puppies 
out  of  the  window.  Both  arms  seemed 
about  to  confirm  threats  with  deeds,  i^hsi 
the  astonished  sir  (iabriel  hastily  inter^ 
posed. — "  What  the  de\-il  are  you  think- 
ing about,  Timothy  ?"" 

Timothy,  nowise  charmed  with  the  2^ 

pellatioD, 


ellation,  began  a  long  and  elaborate  dis- 
jssion  about  the  provocation  Jack  had 
Lven  him — the  stubbornness  of  Jack — 
le  rudepess  of  Jack— how  disrespectfully 
ack  spoke,  and  how  unwisely  Jack  ar- 
ued;  in  short,  it  was  very  plain  that 
ack  alone  was  to  blame,  and  that  Adam 
Vronghead,  Esq.  was  the  most  unoffend- 
ig,  sinless,  immaculate  being  in  the  whole 
irorkL 

Sir  Gabriel  next  turned  to  the  offender, 
irho,  with  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling 
ye,  was  rocking  the  chair  on  whose  back 
le  leant. — "  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to 
ay  for  yourself?" 

Great  was  the  amazement  of  the  circle 
t  his  answer:  "  Nothing — I  have  been 
ery  much  in  fiiult." 

Miss  Patty  put  down  her  book — ^it  con- 
lined  nothing  so  marvellous  as  this  sen- 
mce  of  her  nepliew's.  To  acknowledge 
rror  and  not  impute  blame — to  yield  to 
onvietion,  and,  above  all,  express  that 
onviction  without  making  one  solitary 

eflfort 
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eSdn  to  u^licate  anotlier — ^it  was  an  act 
of  unprecedented  heroism.  Out  came  3tGa 
Fatty's  pocket-book  to  receive  the  pie* 
^us  memorandum.  W^at  a  charmmg 
insertkm  for  the  next  edition  of  the  Ami- 
able Seduction ! — jost  fit  tx  a  no¥d!  fiv 
who  would  beliere  it  was  true?  nay,  wha 
would  believe  it  was  posuhle? 

Sir  Gabriel  tsit  disposed^  like  the  ben 
of  stofT,  to  bid  the  guiltless  quit  the  9^ 
ciety  of  the  guilty,  and  to  warn  Adun 
Wrcnghead,  Esq.  no  longer  to  hou3e  it 
with  the  criminal  Jack;  but  Jack  hdding 
out  his  hand  to  his  brother/ with,  *^Coine» 
Tim,  let  us  be  firiends,**  settled  the  matter* 
Tim  sullenly  acceded,  and  Jack,  vdbement- 
ly  swearing  he  would  never  put  himseir 
into  a  passion  again,  kicked  Fidele  out  of 
the  room  for  running  against  his  legs- 
flung  his  aunt's  book  into  the  fire,  because 
it  incommoded  his  elbow,  and  then  nearhf 
threw  oiit  all  the  blazing  fud.  in  poking  it 
out  again.  A  very  quiet  look  fiom  bis 
^ther  made  him  recollect  himself,  and 

laughing 
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Bligfalng  Iieaitily  at  his  ridiculous  vow 
ihd  more  ridiculous  violence,  he  bcgah 
ani|nng  Sani  head  over  heels. 

)3irtSal»rieI  profited  by  the  first  moment 
it  eoAipaiatrve  stillness,  to  read  aknid  a 
rairagraph  from  the  paper  in  his  hand-^ 
Jie  public  notification  of  *^  the  death  6i 
'\\e  lovely,  the  accomplished,  the  amiablie 
Ahhe,  countess  of  Rutliven.^ 

The  name  roused  the  tattling  propensi- 
ties of  Miss  Muddleton,  who,  afler  a  v6rjr 
long  and  cruel  silence  of  seven  minutes 
rod  a  half,  was  panting  to  give  exercise 
to  h^  Vocal  talents. — "  Oh,  my  poor  dear 
friend !  my  dear  lady  Ruthven ! — she  wits 
seduced  quite  to  ah  atomy !" 

**  How  do  you  know  that  ?'*  asked  the 
baronet — "  you  never  saw  her  after  the 
pasc^Hy  earl's  rasc^y  abandonment^" 

Miss  Patty  was  not  fond  6f  hearing  a 
kHtl  called  bad  names,  she  therefore  meek- 
ly replied — ^  You  are  very  hard,  brother, 
upon  my^Ord;  a  Christiah  ought  to  be 
more  pitiful." 

"  Ay, 


S3S  VOMAX. 

^  At.  to  nSsSanane — to  repaitanoe-^ 
hat  HOC  to  guilt.* 

"^  \rdl  nnr  dear  sir  Gabriel,  I  will  not 
raRlmonfrf  die  matter  with  you."  (Sir  Ga- 
fanel  hugfaedx. — **  I  would  have  called  up- 
«a  die  idnmdomtd  countess,*  (again  drGa- 
brid  laughed^  "*  but  my  fedings  could  not 
sustain  the  inflicting  agfat." 

^  WhewT  cried  sir  Gabriel,  laughing 
yet  more  unoonstrainedly:  ^  what  kind 
of  senalality  is  diat,  sister  Fatty,  tibat 
makes  us  shun  our  fiiemb  in  dieir  ^ 
tress? — ^Thcre^s  I^Irs.  Egerton  now ^ 

^  WHio's  no  better  than  she  should  be, 
depend  upon  it,"  briskly  interposed  Miss 
Patty :  **  she  knows,  by  experience,  how 
to  fed  for  astray  sheep— an  intermeddling 
busy-body !" 

"  Who  is  uncharitable  now,  I  wcmder?" 
quoth  the  baronet. 

**  Why,  really  some  people  are  so  pro- 
voking!— ^treating  me  in  such  an  incivil, 
inpoUte  way !"  quoth  the  spinster. 

"  Right,  sister  Patty— 'tis  indeed  as 

people 
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people  treat  meum,  that  we  call  tliem 
good  or  bad." 

^*  Such  vast  piety  indeed!''  continued 
the  spinster :  "  why,  I  hear  she  preached 
three  sermons  every  day  to  poor  dear  lady 
Ruthven;  aiid  she  was  in  the  middle  of 
one  when  my  lamented  friend^  the  coun*- 
tess»died;  and  she  would  persist  in  finish- 
ing it»  ihou^  the  breath  was  out  of  the 
hodyr 

**  Oh,  wicked  Mrs.  Eg^rton !  ignorant 
Mrs.  Egerton !  to  expect  the  dead  would 
bear  counsel,  when  the  living  will  not!" 
said  the  baronet  archly. 

*'  Then  going  to  the  house  at  such  a 
xsilamitous  period,  just  to  triumph  over 
tnisfortune-!"  ^ 

"  Why,  that!s  true;  but  not  liaving 
your  exquisite  sensibility,  Mrs.  Egerton 
might  foolishly  fancy  that  active  benevo- 
lence was  more  useful  to  the  sufferer  than 
secret  sighs  and  lamentations,  such  as  you, 
jny  good  Patty,  doubtless,  bountifully  be- 
stowed.'* 

Here 


Heve  Miss  Ffttty^  produced  niindieil^ 
sighs,  moans,  and  twinklings  of  ^J^J^  I 
that  might  very  wdl  (laas  £br  tears^  as  as- 
^nuredly  they  often  have  done ;  and  jQ|eQf  in 
a  sobbing  voice,  continued  her  haraigiie. 
— ^Oh,  brother!  true ^oeptibility. canine- 
-ver  be  mistidcen — it  feeds  c^  soacw  snd 
-dotes  upon  grief.  I  am  sure, ;  the  day  I 
•heard  of  my  poor  dear  lady  Kuthven'^ 
disease,  I  never  tasted  scarce  no  food  from 
morning  till  night"   . 

^  Except  break&st,  dinner,  tea,  supper, 
and  a  good  hot  lunch,'V  murmured,  the  ba- 
ronet. 

**  Whereas,  I  hear  Mrs.  Egerton  sat 
down -and  made  a  hearty  supper  on  beef 
or  ham,  I  forget  which,  the  night  her 
child  died,  and  her  husband  was.  dying.*" 

Th^re  is  sometimes  a  very  ciirious  dis- 
-play  of  affected  accuracy  in  ^Isebpod. 
'How  delicate  in  Miss  Patty  not  to  posi- 
tively assert  whether  it  was  beef  or  ham, 
at  the  moment. she  covld  ^positively  jm^^ 
what  was  not  true ! 


f*  And  thM  het  leatbg  the  dear  child 
16  th6  eare  of  aervants  !-^HoW  could  ft 
ttoCh€»  be  M  utiDatural  ?" 

<*  ^ay,*  Interpol  lady  Wrohghendr 
•^  I  thiAk  it  was  ftinch  worse,  her  quitting 
Mt  husband  when  he  was  delirious.*' 

^  Itt  either  ease,  she  was  Wtohg;  at  all 
»Vetits,  you  hare  ptoyed  her  faulty,''  ob- 
itrved  the  bflMAet. 

''  Oh,  if  I  had  a  dying  child  r  sighed 
Dut  the  maiden. 

**  There  is  no  great  hardship  in  tending 
ffie  dick,**  said  lady  Wronghcad-^**  I  am 
tlife  t  could,  night  and  day,  watch  a  poor 
dying  friend." 

'  ^*  Have  you  heard  of  Rachael  tb^day?** 
said  sir  Gabriel,  with  a  certain  tone,  which 
caused  his  cohsort  to  change  the  subject. 

^  I  Wonder  how  the  child  came  to  die : 
some  people  are  fo  apt  to  lote  tiheir  chik 
dren ! — I  don't  khoW  how  it  is,  but  I  neVer 
lost  one." 

**  Fof  which  give,  but  do  not  take  praise,** 
said  the  baronet^  in  an  impreftsivemaniMf. 

f  6l.  il  m  The 
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The  chariot  driving  to  the  door,  to  con* 
vcy  the  ladies  into  the  village,  prevmited 
further  conversation  on  this  most  interest^ 
ing  topic ;  but  in  a  very  fevr  days  it  was 
renewed,  a  remark  of  the  baronet's  fanng* 
ing  into  yet  fuller  display  the  benevolent 
propensities  of  bis  two  fair  assoQiates.^ 
t*  My  brother  tells  me,  he  fears  Mr.  JEger- 
ton  will  not  recover  this  second  severe  at- 
tack,  and  that  Mrs.  Egerton  is  nearly  dis- 
tracted." 

^'  No  wonder  she  is  abstracted,**  said 
Miss  Patty,  looking  unutterable  tilings-^ 
•'  I  knew  something  would  come  out — I 
was  sure  of  it." 

"  And,  pray,  whatbas  come  out?"  asked 
sir  Gabriel.' 

''  I  suppose,"  continued  the  gentle  spin- 
ster, "  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  noble- 
man— the  lord  WhatVhis-name — ^the  lord 
Melmoth,  is  again  at  Rosebay  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter." 

"  Well,  here  he  is,  and  here  he  has  been 
some  days,  and  here  he  is  likely  to  remain 

some 
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lome  time  incog,  as  the  French  say :  the 
carriage  upset  with  him  and  another  gen- 
deman  as  was  with  him,  just  as  they  dashed 
into  the  village,  and  the  lord,  as  he  calls 
bimsdf,  got  his  arm  broken." 

*'  The  devil  a  word  of  the  business  have 
I  heard  before.** 

**  Oh,  very  likely  not — indeed,  how 
should  you  ?  for  the  affair  was  all  hushed 
up;  Mrs.  Egerton  almost  do^ii  upon  her 
knees  to  the  surgeon  to  keep  the  secret** 

^  Why  the  devil  should  it  be  a  secret  ?" 

■**  Ay,  that  is  the  question ! — And  why 
should  Mrs.  Egerton  care  about  it?  and 
why  should  Mrs.  Egerton  steal  away,  at 
all  hours,  to  the  Black  Swan,  and  hang 
round  the  neck  of  the  stranger,  and  kisii 
him,  and  cry  ?  and  why  should  Mrs.  Eger* 

ton ' 

'    *'  It  is  all  a  d        d  fabrication,'*  inter* 

posed  sir  Gabriel. 

.    "  My  dear  sir,  I  had  it  from  the  most 

dubitable  authority." 

.    ^*  Likely,  likely !"  murmured  Jack. 

m3  The 
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The  damsel^  weU  pleased^  pfrooeeded  ki 
her  namtioiL-^'*  Why  sboold  Mts.  Eger* 
ton  leave  cne  dying  husband^-^I  mean  t 
dying  husband^  to  go  to  anotfaer**4o  t 
friend,  and  care»  both^  as  if  both  were  so 
wonderfully  dear  to  her?'^^!  always  do 
suspect  those  very  virtuous  ladies--4liO60 
aentlmentaly  charitable^  fi^giving  souls  T 

'*  If  virtue,  if  charity,  if  foigiveuess  of 
enor,  are  crimes^  the  Lord  have  merqr 
upon  us  r  said  the  banmet 

But  Susan  Knowlesdon  was  now  sn- 
nounced,  and  JVIiss  Fatty  exulted  in  hav- 
mg  testimony,  respectable  testimony,  % 
the  truth  of  her  W(»ds.  Why  she  vrs^ 
aware  her  own  asseveration  went  for  no- 
thing-^why  she  propped  her  own  declara^ 
tion  upon  the  evidence  of  a  youi^  and 
giddy  girl,  let  those  prcHiounce  who  deri 
in  exaggeration,  and  int^itioraally  make 
mountains  of  molehills. 

Poor  Susan,  though  doting  upon  se- 
crets, had  little  skill  in  conceiving  them; 
in  two  minutes^  therefiae^  the  P^  ^ 

covered 
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covered  that  she  liad  a  secret,  and  that  it 
ooncemed  Mrs.  Egerton.  Miss  Patty'  in- 
stantly commenced  a  brisk  cross-qiiestioh- 
ing,  subject,  however,  to  the  watchful  gal- 
lantry of  Jack,  who,  somehow  or  anotlier, 
was  always  interested  in  whatever  related 
to  the  comfort  of  pretty  Susan  Knowles- 
don.— ^"  Sad  goings  on  at  the  abbey,  my 
dear  Susan !" 

•*  Sad  indeed,  ma'am  !-— My  uncle  fears 
poor  Mr.  Barton  will  not  live  long.* 

"Ah !  it  will  be  a  haj^y  release,  all  things 
considered.'' 

♦*  Dear  me,  ma'am,  pray  don't  say  so.What 
would  become  of  poor  dear  Mrs.  Egerton  ?" 

^  She  has  other  consolers,  you  know— 
the  broken-armed  lord  ^Vllat-do-you-iDall. 
him?" 

Susian  blushed  rosy  red,  and  Jack  woukl 
have  checked  the  rudeness  that  caased  the 
bright  sufiiisiot>-*^but  it  made  his  Susan 
look  so  lovely ! 

"  Now,  my  dear  Susan,  is  there  not  a 
lord  at  the  Sww  ?" 

m8  /^Very 
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•*  Very  likely,  ma'am.'* 

"  And,  my  dear,  is  he  not  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Egerton's?" 

"  Very  likely,  ma'am.** 

"  And  does  not  Mrs.  Egerton  visit  him 
at  all  hours — morning,  noon,  and  night?* 

**  Very  likely,  ma'am." 

A  rushing  tear-drop  moistened  the  blue 
eye  of  the  agitated  Susan,  and  the  bloom 
on  her  cheek  heightened  jfrom  the  rose  to 
the  carnation.  Jack's  admiration  was  over- 
whelmed by  his  pity,  and  he  rudely  bade 
his  aunt  ask  no  more  questions.  Now  this 
was  an  utter  impossibility:  a  curious*  lady, 
on  the  brink  of  having  her  curiosity  grati- 
fied, to  stop  short  at  the  moment  preced- 
ing illumination  ! — It  was  madness  to  ask 
it — greater  madness  to  expect  it ;  for,  be- 
sides the  fair  spinster,  lady  Wronghead, 
Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  and  the  young 
misses  Wronghead,  were  all  dying  to  hear. 

Jack 

*  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  put  this  expletive.  Arc 
not  afl  the  daughters  of  Eve  curious  ?— What  say  the  sons 
«f  Adam? 
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Jack  accordingly  received  a  pretty  sharp 
reprimand  from  his  manima»  and  Miss 
Patty  triumphantly  proceeded. — "  You 
know,  my  dear  Susan,  we  are  all  your  fast 
friends,  and  would  not,  upon  no  account, 
repeat  one  syllabub  you  said — at  least  I 
can  answer  for  myself,  I  am  sure." 

Sir  Grabriel  gave  a  loud  hem. 

**  So,  my  dear  Susan,  as  I  was  saying, 
you  are  aniong  friends  and  relatives,  as 
one  may  say,  and  you  might  just  tell  us 
something  of  the  partiklors." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  have  nothing  to  tell.** 

"  Fie,  my  dear!—- so  young  and  yet  so 
cunninjg !" 

**  So  young  and  yet  so  discreet !"  cried 
the  enraptured  Jack. 

*^  Young i  cunning!"  murmured  sir  Ga- 
briel— "You  are  right,  Patty :  young  mai- 
dens should  leave  cunning  for  old  maidens, 
and  stick  to  simple  truth." 

Miss  Patty  saw  nor  here  nor  there,  but 

pushed  right  onward  to  her  mark. — "  My 

dear  Susan,  did  not  Mrs.  Egerton  sit  up 

V  M  4  all 
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ke  »?t  csommndDj  embrace  ber»  and  cafi 
ker  Iss  loq^^lost  Hdaia — Ids  d^w-^bdovei 
Rwocd  Hekna?* 

Scsu  liant  into  tears^aod  Jack  sendr 
k;z  ^  tibe  old  maids  in  creation  to  tbe 
deriL  »t  abort  consc^iig  tiie  weeping 
fiir  ^iib  bis  tmdeiest  riietoric;  and  us  be 
vmtdievl  tbe  \ig  tours  tbat  coursed  eadi 
Kber  down  tbe  roqr  dieek  of  the  agitated 
fHA  bow  mucb  did  be  &avy  the  snowy 
pccket-handkeicfaief  that  wiped  away  tht 
pearly  dew! 

•*  The  other  gmtieofian,  too  ?*•  continued 
the  indeiktigabie  Miss  Patty — "  he  who 
calls  himself  note  proud  to  be  her  father?'' 

Susan  sobbed  aloud. 

•*  I  suppose  he  is  her  father?** 

•*  I  believe  so,  ma'am.'* 

•*  And  tbe  other?** 

"  Oh,  I  am  telling  every  thing,**  ex- 
daimed  Susan. 

''  Who  is  that  other,  Susan?'* 
'    "  I  will  answer  no  m<Hre  questjons,**  said 

Susan, 


Susan,  with  a  firmness  which  made  Jack 
ong  tx>  hug  her  to  liis  heart  But  she  had 
dready  said  enough — many  eloquent  looks 
passed  from  Miss  Fatty  to  her  sister»  and 
^he  young  misses  VVronghead  to  their  bro* 
kher. 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  called,  just  as  Susan 
[iad  dried  her  eyes,  and  by  lier  entreaties 
tiad  procured  a  silence,  which  only  tended 
to  heighten  the  mystery.  .  The  solicitor 
looked  unusually  serious,  and  on  sir  Ga- 
briel's hazarding  a  question  respecting  the 
Bgertons,  he  sighed,  and  said  it  was  a  sod, 
%  very  sad  affair. 

"  I  hear  the  child  died  from  sheer  ne- 
glect," said  lady  Wronghead. 

•*  Oh,  if.  they  would  have  called  in  pro- 
per advice  in  time,  they  would  have  saved 
him,"  quoth  the  spinster. 

"  But  Mrs.  Egerton  left  him  entirely  to 
servants,"  proceeded  lady  Wronghead. 

"  And  so  now  she  will  save  neither  hus* 
bend  nor  child,"  murmured  the  maiden. 

<•  Heavens  and  e£prth!"  exclaimed  the 
M  5  solicitor^ 
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solicitor,  vehemently — "  to  see  what  1 
have  setn — hear  what  I  hear !"  But  reco- 
vering himself,  he  calmly  added— -**  Ladies, 
in  one  tHing  you  are  mistaken— the  only 
thing  perhaps  in  which  proof  can  be 
brought  against  you :  the  boy  is  not  dead 
— he  lives,  to  reward  his  mother's  tender- 
ness and  confound  your  groundless  asser- 
tions. He  had  indeed  fainted,  but,  I  tliank 
Heaven,  revived,  and  is  now  out  of  all 
danger." 

The  company  looked  upon  each  other, 
and  were  silent. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Jf  Scene. 

Miss  Patty  inquired  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness into  the  truth  of  the  lawyer's  in- 
formation. With  a  noble  disdain  of  facts, 
she  was  not  so  apt  to  ascertain  the  verity 

of 
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of  the  little  histories  she  herself  chose  to 
detail,  and  was  a  good  deal  surprised^  in 
the  present  instaikoe,  to  find  the  solicitor 
had  spoken  the  truth,  and  nothing;  but  tlie 
truth.  The  little  Frank  had  fallen  into 
one  of  those  swoonings  so  common  in  acute 
diseases,  aikl  whicli  the  tenacity  of  life,  so 
peculiar  to  childhood,  had  enabled  him  to 
outlive:  but  as  his  life  continued  in  itn- 
minent  peril,  the  old  nursic  and  Mr.  Know* 
lesdon  deemed  it  be^t  to  preserve  fhxn  tiie 
knowledge  of  Mrs,  Egerton  the  feeble 
glimmering  of  hope,  which  might  but  have 
lighted  her  to  a  severer  depth  r/f  despair. 

3Irs.  Mary  was  secretly  u.shered  to  the 
chamber  of  the  sick  boy,  aiid  by  her  cans 
nourished  this  reviving  spark  of  lire,  tiil 
it  str^igthened  into  the  vigorous  fiame  ot 
healthy  existence. 

HdefOL,  absorbed  by  lier  huarjand's  ail 
flicting  situation,  ^  sa  easily  prtv  iiied  upon 
to  resign  herself  whoiiy  to  hi^  cta^nher, 
nor  enerrspte  her  heart  by  the  vie*-  ic 
him  who  she  htHertfi  was  placed  beT*:iui 
>c6  '  c^ 
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the  retA  of  her  tenderness.  Mr.  Know* 
lesdon,  aft  we  hmve  aeen,  tried  to  remedj 
the  artless  speedi  of  the  young  Montague^ 
but  his  expbnatioD  came  too  late  to  mn 
Mr.  Egerton  firom  its  shock ;  thouf^  m 
the  broken  heart  of  the  afflicted  mother  it 
buTbt  like  a  hght  fifom  heaven^dllumiiiat 
ing — gladdening— ^iuTigorating.  Qh,  who 
^can  speak  the  exquisite  joy  of  hop^  whfli 
it  rushes  on  a  bosom  long  sKpt  up  in  da* 
spair!  Let  not  humanity  lament  its  loa- 
lo^  6,  since  from  them  often  ^nrings  its  noit 
intense  felidty,  like  the  fitUed  biffd»  diat 
breaks  into  brilliant  life  finom  the  ashes  of 
dissolution* 

A  ^\eek  elapsed,  and  curiosity  was 
wound  up  to  its  highest  pitdi:  Miss 
Patty  h&d  discovered,  indeed^  that  th^ 
young  Frank  was  rapidly  recovering  his 
strength  and  his  bloom ;  but  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's  late  she  knew  nothing,  and  (^  the  lord 
at  the  Black  Swan  she  had  heard  little. 

Just  at   this   time  the  family  of  the 
Wrongheads  were  enlivened  by  the  adver- 
tisement 
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tisement  fer  a  public  show  in  the  great 
loom  at  the  identical  Black  Swan ;  there 
was  now  not  only  a  chance  of  amusement, 
but  also  a  prospect  of  fktlioming  the  so- 
long-undeveloped  mystery.  Miss  Patty, 
to  be  sure,  had  not  been  idle:  through  her 
nephew,  Adam  Wronghead,  Esq.  she  had 
4»certained  that  a  lord  Mehnoth  was  at  the 
inn,  and  alio  that  he  was  the  identical  per- 
sonage whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egcrton  had 
ao  strangely  encountered  in  the  park.  The 
little  anecdote,  so  extensively  promulgated, 
jrespecting  the  earlier  title  of  the  lady,  well 
agreed  with  the  stranger's  name.  Mrs. 
Mary  Knowlesdon,  when  directly  or  indi- 
rectly  asked,  had  never  denied  the  visits 
of  Helena  to  the  earl,  nor  bis  tender  greet- 
ings of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Kgerton:  Mr. 
lieech,  the  surgecm,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  Abbey  menials,  had  been  brought  to 
confess  the  strong  injunctions  laid  upon 
them^  not  to  divulge  to  Mr.  Egi?rton  the 
cdose  vicinage  of  the  noble  stranger;  and 
Helena,  with  trembling  earnestness,  had 

prayed 
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prayed  to  have  her  noctamal  visits  to  the 
inn  kept  z  profound  secret  from  her  hus^ 
hand.  This  implored  secrecv,  and  the  awk- 
ward hour  at  which  the  lady  sought  flw 
gentleman,  gave  spirit  and  interest  to  the 
hopeful  mystery. 

^Matters  were  in  this  desirable  state 
when  the  W^rongheads  anrved  at  the  Swan, 
to  partake,  with  the  nobility  and  gentiy 
of  the  village,  the  entertainments  c^  the 
advertised  juggler's  wimderfiil  tricks.  The 
exhibitor  soon  attracted  every  eye,  by  his 
ingaiious  sleights,  all  but  the  watchfid 
cj-es  and  ears  of  the  vigilant  Miss  Pattjr 
Muddleton — far  other  sounds,  far  other 
sights  absorbed  her  senses.  With  great 
skill  had  she  chosen  her  seat — ^lier  back 
against  the  only  window  looking  up  the 
only  street  of  the  village,  her  fece  exactly 
opposite  to  the  only  door  the  apartment 
boasted;  this  door  she  desired  to  have  kept 
open,  for  the  refreshing  draught  of  air  it 
admitted,  and  for  the  yet  more  refreshing 
view  it  bestowed,  of  the  entrance  into  the 

room 
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room  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  pas- 
sage. ^ 
By  a  few  adroit  questions,  the  lady  had 
gained  unquestionable  information,  that 
Mrs.Egerton  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
house,  in  the  very  room  Miss  Patty's  eye 
commanded — was  alone  with  lord  Mel- 
moth.  This  valuable  news  she  soon  di- 
vulged to  the  Wronghead  coterie.  Sir  Ga* 
briel  struck  his  amber-headed  cane  to  the 
ground  with  violence,  and  began  gnawing 
its  top,  in  doughty  mood ;  lady  Wrongr 
head  blessed  herself — "  Who  could  have 
thought  it!"  Miss  Patty  held  up  her 
head  with  more  than  wonted  self-compla- 
cence, as  if  her  excellence  shone  brighter 
by  the  comparison  with  a  frailer  fair.  Adam 
Wronghead,  Esq.  preserved  his  equani- 
mity, careless  who  suffered  or  who  was 
censured,  if  it  was  not  himself.  Jack  had 
pot  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  confiden- 
tial whispers  of  his  dear  aunt,  and  was  very 
happy,  knotting  the  cordon  of  Susan^  pe- 
lisse into  a  hundred  and  fifty  knots;  in 

shorty 
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ahortt  eitans^g  it  just  as  much  as  \m 
heart-strings  were  entangled  by  its.  im 
wearer. 

A  rolling  of  distant  wheels  was  now 
heard  by  the  attentive  Miss  Patty:  fib» 
briskly  turned,  to  look  up  the  street,  when 
(oh,  reader,  guess  the  horror  of  her  feelings!) 
she  beheld  the  chariot  of  Mr.  Egertos 
slowly  ap]uroach,  and  his  emaciated  figure 
occupying  one  of  its  comers.  The  spn- 
star  was  resolved  to  keep  every  wonder  t» 
herself,  until  she  could  burst  upon  the 
company  hi  aU  the  glorious  terror  of  ove^ 
whelming  facts.  The  chariot  drew  up  to 
the  Swan,  and  stopped :  Mr.  Egerton  slow- 
ly alighted :  he  trembled,  and  looked  pal^ 
with  what  Miss  Patty  deemed  the  agita- 
tion of  suppressed  jealousy  and  iH-ooding 
revenge.  Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
a  "  scene,'*  and  a  scene  the  damsel  was  re- 
solved to  have,  especially  as  at  that  mo- 
ment she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  solicitor 
hovering  about  the  passage.  Filling  bcr 
bead,  therefore,  with  "  hydras,  gurgoiw, 

and 
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ttid  diimerae  dke/  and  mutterinjg  up  aa 
much  agitation  w  tlie  nature  of  the  exfUoit 
required,  she  rose,  and  tottered  to  the  door. 
,  '  Mr.  Kgcrton  had  ascended  the  8tuirs»  and 
with  a  look  and  mien  of  the  moat  profound 
Ikerturbation.  was  approaching  the  opposite 
door«  Mr.  Knowlesdon  had  suddenly  dis- 
appearedf  and  the  maiden  began  to  think 
it  no  k>nger  w  desirable  to  exhibit  her 
^*  ac^tibility ;"  but  aa  he  might  be  within 
Rearing,  though  beyond  sight,  she  firmly 
pursued  her  design. 

Montague  stood  for  a  moment,  leaning 
on  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase ;  he  trem- 
bled, and  a  deep  glow  displaced  the  ghastly 
paleness  of  his  countenance.  Miss  l^atty 
])ad  some  thoughts  of  approaching  to  offer 
.her  assistance,  but  was  withheld  by  the 
dread  of  being  drawn  in  to  be  a  sharer  in 
the  honours  of  which  alie  preferred  being 
only  a  spectator. 

Mr.  Egerton,  as  if  perfectly  unconsdous 
of  the  pifdience  of  any  hunwn  being,  seem- 
,edf  by  a  sudden  elTortj  to  rouse  himself; 

he 
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he  sprang  forwards,  and  seized  the  lock  of 
the  door;  it  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  be 
rushed  into  the  room. 

This  was  the  exact  moment  for  a  fit; 
and  lucidly  the  solicitor  appearing  at  the 
same  instant,  her  elegant  swoon  would 
have  a  spectator — and  such  a  spectator! 
No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Miss  Fatty  shriek- 
ed,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
amazed  solicitor.  Her  repeated  screams 
called  out  the  whole  of  the  family  party. 
Miss  Patty,  in  all  the  convulsion  of  deli- 
rium, clung  to  the  bewildered  bachelor— 
What  was  to  be  done?  In  vain  lady 
Wronghead  essayed  to  unclasp  the  hand 
of  the  grasping  maiden — ^it  would  have 
been  easier  to  have  torn  the  ivy  from  its 
wedded  elm.  The  solicitor  longed  to  tfj. 
his  infallible  remedy  for  hysteric  ladies- 
putting  them  into  a  room  by  themselves, 
and  Jack  said  something  of  the  restorative 
powers  of  a  tub  of  cold  water. 

Whether  the  bare  sound  of  this  last  re- 
cipe was  of  itself  efficacious,  or  whether  the 

lady 
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.  lady  was  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  and 
desired  to  change  it,  or  whether  she  thought 
she  had  been  long  enough  insensible,  we 
know  not,  but  the  flutterings  suddenly 
stopped — the  lady  sighed,  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  up,  beheld  whom  she  grasped, 
blushed,  and  sank  again  into  the  arms  of 
the  petrified  bachelor. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  bustle, 
sister  Patty?" 

This  ungracious  address  of  the  unfeeling 
baronet  roused  her  from  her  sweet  deli- 
rium ;  and,  as  if  at  once  restored  to  all  tlie 
horrors  of  the  scene — horrors  forgotten  in 
the  whirl  of  tenderer  emotions,  she  wildly 
clasped  her  hands  together,  screamed  aloud, 
and  seizing  the  arm  of  the  poor  persecuted 
lawyer,  implored  him — "  For  friendship— 
for  mercy's  sake — to  prevent  the  infusion 
of  hlooAshed'^ 

He  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
her  meaning;  the  lady,  therefore,  passed 
through  every  action  of  incoherent  despair : 
she  cried — she  knelt — slie  groaned-— she 

moaned ; 
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moaned ;  then  rapidly  exclaimed,  ^Tfaoe, 
there — ^in  that  room.  Oh,  save  them!  save 
themr 

**  In  the  name  of  oommon  s^iae,  'what 
^  you  mean.  Miss  Fatty  Muddleton?' 
aaid  the  irritated  and  harassed  scdidtor. 

"  Your  friend — your  deceived,  your 
injured  friend !"  An  hysteric  laugh  nataral- 
ly  iinished  this  sentimental  exliilHticm. 

The  collected  group  now  hastily  pressed 
towards  the  apartment,  from  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Knowlesdon  seemed  earnestly 
bent  to  exclude  them;  but  Miss  Patty 
continuing  to  make  many  and  strange  ex- 
clamations of  blood,  murder,  daggers,  and 
pistols,  universal  curiosity  was  aroused; 
and  the  mtrepid  maiden,  seeing  no  one  was 
hardy  enough  to  open  the  fatal  door,  rush- 
ed for^vards,  and  op^med  it  herself.  Hea- 
vens !  what  a  scene ! — Helena  in  the  arms 
"of  lord  Melmoth ! 

Miss  Patty  very  gracefully  staggered  to 
t  chair,  upon  which  she  sank,  raounifully 
murmuring — *•  Exactly  as  I  predicated." 

Helena 
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Helena  was  indeed  in  the  enfolding  arms 
if  lorcl  Melmoth)  and  Egoiton,  pale  and 
igitated»  was  speaking  with  extreme  ear- 
lestness  to  the  other  stranger ;  but  no  signs 
if  blood,  murder,  daggers  and  pistols,  re- 
Ireshed  the  searching  eyes  of  the  intrud* 
ng  spinster. 

Mr.  Knowlesdon  now  stalked  into  the 
*oom,  and  closing  the  door  upon  the  as« 
lembled  crowd,  somewhat  uncivilly  ad- 
Iressed  the  fainting  damsel—"  This  majf 
M  all  very  entertaining  to  you,  Miss  Patty 
M uddleton,  but  I  must  request  you  wiii 
nstantly  retire  from  this  apartment.** 

Helena^  quitting  the  affectionate  em- 
b^ce  of  lord  Melmoth,  witliout  blushes 
yt  confusion*  (how  shameless  is  guilt !)  beg- 
^,  in  soft  tones,  to  know  the  cause  of 
Mfss  Muddleton's  distress? 

••  It  is  some  unhappy  mad  woman ;  pray, 
lady  Helena^  do  not  approach  her,**  aaid 
the  stranger  gentleman. 

Miss  Patty  shuddered  at  this  donfirma- 
tkm  of  her  worst  forebodings. 

«My 
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"  My  dearesb  Helena!"  exclaimed  lord 
Melmoth,  in  the  sweetest  tone  of  love. 

**  Nay,  my  dear  lord,  I  must  assist  thU 
lady,"  rejplied  Helena. 

**  Pray  let  her  alone,  dear  lady  Hel^ 
Melmoth,^  said  the  solicitor,  in  a  clear  and 
audible  voice :  "  Miss  Muddleton  is  very 
subject  to  these  fits,  and  has  luddly  one 
unfailing  remedy.** 

*'  Name  it — let  me  procure  it,**  said 
Helena,  earnestly. 

"  She  must  be  removed  into  a  lonely 
clmmber;  solitude  and  cold  water  are  in« 
fallible  cures  for  her  disorder.** 

Miss  Patty  had  by  this  time  seen  as 
much  as  she  desired  of  the  scene  gomg  on 
in  this  room,  and  was  now  quite  as  eager 
to  retire  as  she  had  before  been  to  enter. 
Brimful  of  news,  she  ai'ose  to  leave  the 
contaminating  spot,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  entreat  the  arm  of  the  lawyer  to  susfadn 
her  tottering  steps. 

It  is  highly  unwise^  and  uninteresting, 

and 
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mid  uubecoming,  for  Minting  hysterical 
ladies  to  get  too  soon  well ;  not  to  say  any 
tiling  of  the  loss  of  all  the  pretty  appen- 
dages of  languor,  feebleness,  soft  voice, 
soft  looks,  so  easily  introduced,  as  mark- 
ing the  several  stages  of  gradufd  conva- 
lescence. Behold,  then.  Miss  Patty  emerg- 
ing from  the  fatal  chamber  with  trembling 
steps,  and  resting  her  agitated  frame-  on 
the  arm  of  the  solemn  lawyer ;  lady  Wrong- 
head  receiving  her  from  her  sullen  sup- 
porter, and  leading  her  into  an  adjoining 
apartment:  there  Miss  Patty,  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sagacious  looks  and  nods, 
bodeful  sighs  and  exclamations,  unbosom-i 
ed  her  hoarded  secrets, — It  was  all  very 
aiitbisntic:  Mrs.  Egerton  was  certainly 
lady  Melmoth,  the  acknowledged,  the  an- 
nounced wife  of  lord  Melmoth— his  dear- 
est Helena.  Shameless,  unfeehng,  wicked 
woman!  Mr.  Egerton,  poor  man!  how 
horrorstruck  he  looked!  it  was  as  much 
as  tj^e  other  gentleman  could  do  to  keep 
him  fcom  sinking  into  the  earth;  but.he 

seemed 


jccmed  to  hmre  resigned  her  to  lier  li^ 
fbl  spouBe— ^no  doubt  the  straggle  hii 
caused  his  late  severe  iltoess.  ]h;tr»t 
srud  fiite^-good4br-liothing  wimisfti ! 

Hete  l^Iiss  FMtjr  wished  to  mtroducei 
pBsnonate  burst  of  tears,  but  the  th 
oocdd  not  be  effected^  so  she  popp^  ber 
head  into  her  c^mabric  handkerbhirf  and 
sobbed  ver^r  hmd^  and  it  answ^i^  just  tf 
weD. 

A  t  this  dimajc  €be  soCdtoT  tsimtf  yhSk- 
td  into  the  nxxd,  Itikving,  till  fheti,  beeli 
employed  in  dtspetritig  the  crowd  eoDect^ 
ed  by  Miss  FlAtty's  Cti^  and  direful  eK^ 
damations. 

"^  Well,  and  so,  after  all,  bfother,"  »d 
^  Gabriel,  **  Mrs.  Egerton  proves  to  be 
lady  Melmoth.'* 

"  Yes ;  and  I  never  Was  so  happjr  in  ttif 
life.'* 

The  good  folk  all  stared. 

«  Happy!  What  db  you  ndean?*  iit 
quired  the  baronet,  after  a  short  pause. 

**  Can  I  be  otherwise,  ^m  I  behold 

my 
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my  friend  reconciled  to  his  father,  and  his 
beloved  Helena  restored  to  hers?" 

**  Then  lord  Melmoth,"  said  Miss  Patty— 
^^  Is  lady  Helena  Melmoth'8  most  ho- 
nourable father." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TAe  Conclusion,  where  every  thing  is  concluded. 

Obeat  as  was  the  astonishment  of  Miss 
Muddleton  and  the  Wrongheads,  we  do 
not  think  our  readws  will  be  much  sur- 
prised by  the  eclaircissement  given  in  the 
last  chapter.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  per- 
verse  spirit  of  misconception  could  have 
imagined  any  other  ^nafe  than  the  one 
here  described ;  and  we  only  fear  our  read- 
ers will  censure  us  for  the  simplicity  of  our 
denouement.  We  are  indeed  perfectly 
aware  of  the  deficiency  of  the  marveUous 
VOL.  II.  N  in 


»  fiorrtonr;  bat  fer  this  defect,  we  throw 
<iaradT»  upon  the  mercy  of  our  readers. 

Our  w«k  is  indeed  nothing  more  than 
a  SBBjiIe  artless  dL^tch — an  attempt  to 
shew  the  importance  of  the  lesser  virtues 
to  the  dignity  and  the  felicity  of  domestic 
fiie — an  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  vir- 
txMs  ame  as  necessary  as  they  are  attainable 
to  e««y  larfu 

But  wfaereforc  did  the  artless  Helena  re- 
s^  her  tk]e»  and  seek  retirement?  On 
this  point  we  could  write  a  long  story;  but 
^r^  have  ben  txM  by  an  excellent  criific, 
iKsit  aft-er  the  i^iwuement  of  a  tale  or  a 
^Imnuu  be  it  sim^  w  complicated,  is  (mce 
jji^Tii,  the  Moner  tiie  piece  concludes  the 
better.  In  respect  to  this  advice,  we  will 
ihenE^foar^  jtate  ficts  very  briefly, 

Cokmej  Melmoth,  the  father  of  Monta- 
jjiie  Egertjon  ^Wmoth,  had  earnestly  de- 
sired to  unite  this  his  <Hily  son  to  the  only 
child  <>f  his  brother,  lord  Melmoth :  by  this 
manri^ge  the  wealth  and  the  title  of  the 

fiimily 


faitiily  would  be  united,  since  Montague 
was  heir  to  the  earldom.  The  young  man 
had  no  objection  to  tlie  arrangement;  his 
cousin  was  pretty,  docile,  and  sprightly, 
mnd  his  heart  was  free. 

The  parties  were  affianced  in  due  form; 
but  as  it  required  some  months  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  legal  settlemaaits,  it 
happei^  that  in  the  interval  both  the 
3^oung  people  were  introduced  to  beings 
whom  each  deemed  more  worthy  of  selec- 
tion. Helena,  rational  and  upright,  nip- 
ped in  its  first  bud  the  growing  predilec- 
tion. The  gallant  Lothario  who  had  caught 
ber  fancy,  Mattered,  sued,  raved  in  vain ; 
she  was  inflexible,  and  calmly  and  steadily 
repelled  his  slightest  overtures.  Happy 
was  it  for  her  that  she  did  so,  since  this 
gay  and  handsome  lover  was,  in  fact,  a 
vain  and  selfish  coxcomb,  who,  marrying 
shortly  after,  by  cruelty  and  moroseness 
broke  the  heart  of  a  doting  wife.  How 
the  amiable  and  sensible  Helena  should 
have  so  unwisely  loved,  is  but  fresh  evi- 
N  2  dence 
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dence  of  the  blind  credulity  of  youthful 
love,  and  one  proof  to  be  added  to  ten 
thousand  more,  that  seventeen  is  a  bad  age 
for  sober  judgment,  and  that,  of  those  who 
marry  on  the  unadvised  preference  and 
rash  enthusiasm  of  that  misguiding  age, 
few,  if  any,  escape  some  form  of  misery 
and  repentance. 

Montague  had,  in  his  turn,  been  caught 
by  the  pensive  but  artful  graces  of  the 
dearest  friend  of  his  betrothed — Augusta 
Beverly,  as  finished  a  coquette  as  ever 
figured  in  the  scenes  of  fashion.  She  saw 
the  impression  she  had  made,  and  gene- 
rously strove  by  every  art  to  confirm  it — 
not  that  she  cared  for  her  handsome  adorer, 
for  her  eye  was  fixed  on  high,  upon  a  du- 
cal coronet ;  but  he  increased  the  number 
of  her  flatterers. 

Montague  risked  a  remonstrance  with 
his  father  on  the  subject ;  but  the  choleric 
old  gentleman  so  peremptorily  command- 
ed his  fidelity  to  his  first  vows,  that  the 
conference  was  never  renewed. 

Young 
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Young  Melmoth  married  his  cousin; 
but  lier  becoming  his  wife  did  not,  as  all 
wives  know,  by  any  means  increase  her 
attractions,  or  enlarge  her  influence;  the 
artful  Augusta  more  sweetly  smiled  and 
more  sweetly  sighed,  and  her  captive's 
chains  were  firmer  rivetted.  Just  as  thfe 
debts  of  honour  are  preferably  paid  before 
the  debts  of  honesty,  Montague  loved 
where  to  love  was  elective.  His  atten- 
tions at  length  drew  notice  and  reproba- 
tion :  Helena  alone  was  unconscious  to  the 
treachery  of  her  friend  and  the  neglect  of 
her  husband,  simply  because  she  was  in- 
capable of  either;  she  deemed  too  humbly 
of  herself,  to  wonder  at  her  husband's  cold- 
ness — too  highly  of  her  friend,  to  marvel 
at  her  share  of  homage :  but  though  she 
had  not  sought  to  gain  the  lover,  she 
sought  to  retain  the  husband*,  and  by 
every  tender  duty  strove  to  woo  his  affec- 
tion. But  her  father,  her  uncle,  were  out- 
N  3  rageously 

•  Just  vice  vena  to  the  most  general  and   approved 
SjF9tcro. 
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rageously  indignant ;  and  after  many  Se- 
vere remonstrances — many  harsh  threats, 
that  seemed  but  to  prolong  the  stubboni- 
ness  of  the  wayward  Montague,  they  con- 
jointly stopped  his  pecuniary  resources. 

Montague's  was  a  spirit  that  could  have 
been  subdued  by  kindness^  but  was  in- 
flexible to  severity ;  he  grfve  up  his  town- 
house  and  splendid  equipage,  and  con- 
^rmed  his  expenditure  to  his  income. 
His  mother^s  dowry  was  now  all  the  wealth 
that  he  could  call  his  own ;  in  Lfbndon  it 
would  procure  a  bare  subsistence^  but  in 
the  country  it  would  admit  of  comfort:  to 
the  country  therefore  he  retired,  directed 
to  Thurleston  l^  his  attachment  to  his 
college  tutor,  Mr.  Knowlesdon.  He  gave, 
however,  to  his  wife  the  choice  of  remain- 
ing with  her  father  in  wealth  and  splendor. 
This  Helena  firmly  declined. 

At  Mr.  Knowlesdon's  instigaticHi,  the 
young  couple  resigned  the  surname  of  their 
family,  and  the  honorary  title  borne  by 
the  daughter  of  an  earl. — "  You  will  there- 

by 
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by  be  less  noticed — less  scrutinized,  and 
may  more  easily  arrange  a  limited  expen- 
diture," said  the  good  solicitor. 

Mr.  Egerton  liad  not  been  many  months 
in  his  retirement,  ere  the  public  papers  an- 
nounced  the  marriage  of  AJiss  Beverly 

■with  the  young  duke  of ,  and  learnt 

fix)m  Helena,  who  till  then  had  faithfully 
kept  the  secret,  that  Augusta  had  beea 
long  engaged  to  his  grace,  even  when  she 
smiled  sweetest  on  the  infatuated  Monta- 
gue. 

Lord  Melmoth  had  essayed,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  recover  hijs  amiable 
daughter  from  her  ignoble  seclusion ;  by 
many  letters— Jby  even  personal  interfe- 
rence :  but  she  talked  of  her  children  and 
ber  vows!  and,  unluckily  for  the  earl,  she 
did  not,  like  some  of  her  sex,  only  talk— • 
she  acted. 

The  dangerous  iUness  of  Montague,  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Knowlesdon  to  the  bro- 
thers, brought  them  instantly  to  Thurles- 
ton;  but  tlie  almost-expiring  invalid  was 
K  4  in 
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in  no  state  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  very  knowledge  of  their  vi- 
cinity would  have  been  a  fearful  risk. 

As  he  revived,  so  seemed  to  revive  the 
displeasure  of  the  two  indignant  fathers; 
and  it  needed  all  the  eloquence  of  Helena 
and  the  respectful  proffer  of  making  the  first 
advance  of  the  faded  Montague,  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  reconciliatiou.  His  hinguid 
and  emaciated  appearance  completed  the 
triumph  of  parental  love :  the  moment  we 
fear  to  lose,  we  begin  to  feel  the  worth  of 
what  we  have,  spumed. 

Helena  was  rapturously  enfolded  to  the 
lieavts  her  virtues  had  united ;  and  need 
v/e  add,  that  the  woman  who  was  happy, 
resjDcctable,  and  useful  in  mediocrity,  was 
more  eminently  so  in  more  splendid  for* 
tunes  ? 

But  what  was  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  our 
dramatis  personce"? — of  our  interesting, 
tliough  not  lovely — and,  ah!  not  beloved 
heroine.  Miss  Patty  Muddleton?  Why 
truly,  she  remained  Miss  Patty  Muddle- 

ton 
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ton  to  a  good  old  age,  when,  falling  a  hap- 
less victim  to  the  sharp  arrows  of  the  sly 
little  god,  she  yielded  her  virgin  hand  and 
accumulated  fortunes  to  a  dashing  youth, 
whose  years  were  marked  by  the  same 
figures  as  the  blushing  bride — rather  dif- 
ferently disposed  indeed,  the  gallant  bride- 
groom writing  them  thus,  27 — the  timid 
maid  thus,  72.  He,  however,  swore  he 
would  love  her  eternally,  and  left  her  in 
the  honey-moon !  But  the  Hall  again  open- 
ed its  ever-hospital>le  door,  and,  strange 
^to  say  !  its  master  welcomed,  with  almost 
warmer  kindness,  the  pennyless  forsaken 
wanderer,  than  thirty  years  before  he  had 
received  the  wealthy  co-heiress.  Ko 
change  was  ever  perceptible  in  her  ward- 
robe or  her  purse — her  treatment  alone  was 
changed ;  for  sir  Gabriel  ceased  to  laugh 
at  her  erudition,  and  Jack  became  respect- 
ful  and  forbearing. 

.   Another    fugitive    was  also  sheltered 

there — the  pale  spectre  of  the  blooming 

Clementina,  now  a  plaining  widow — not 

N  6  plaining 
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plaining  tbat  slie  was  a  widow^  bot  tfist 
die  had  ever  been  a  wife.  Ten  years  of 
'tailed  misefy  Iiad  tauglit  lier  what  1^  was 
to  be  the  associate  of  a  man  of  ^^pleastuef 
to  be  stinted  of  necessaries,  tliat  he  might 
indulge  in  superfluities ;  'with  dothes  toa 
mean  to  enter  society,  yet  without  le- 
sources  to  render  home  -desirable ;  for  of 
all  her  accomplishments,  not  one  could 
charm  away  the  sense  o(  forlorn  abandon- 
ment. One  simple  taste— the  love  of  read« 
ing  or  the  love  of  needlework,  had  been 
worth  them  alL 

Nor  was  real  misery  wanting  to  give 
weight  to  the  harassing  vexations  of  do- 
mestic tribulation.  Two  puny  infants, 
bom  infirm,  and  withering  beneath  mis- 
taken indulgence,  mingled  with  the  total 
absence  of  every  salutary  aid  of  wholesome 
food  and  clothing,  were  in  turn  consigned 
to  the  grave. 

The  habits  of  intoxication  that  had  long 
transformed  the  man  into  something  below 
the  brute,  led  to  a  quarrel,  which  prema- 
turely 


turely  end  disgracefully  dosed  the  career 
6f  the  tyrannical  husband.  Mrs.  Wil-^ 
Hams,  with  a  mind  enervated  by  oppres- 
j^on^^with  a  body  enfeebled  by  sickness^ 
tod  enforced  abstinence-— with  spirits  irri- 
tated into  the  most  deplorable  irascibility^ 
knew  not  where  to  find  a  shelter  for  her 
houseless  head,  till  the  fatlier  she  had  de-* 
ceived,  the  mother  she  had  abandoned, 
the  home  she  had  deserted,  again  received 
the  repentant  fugitive.  The  affection  that 
sheltered  her  petulant  childhood  again? 
sheltered  her  yet  more  petulant  old  age — 
for  she  was  old  in  suflferings,  though  not 
in  years. 

Miss  Julia  Josephina  Wronghead,  pro- 
fiting by  her  sister's  fc^ly,  turned  off  her 
fiivouiite  swain,  the  spruce  son  of  a  neigh* 
bouring  squire,  a  youth  formed  like  his 
fkther  for  hard-drinking  and  extravagance 
— ^two  very  genteel  propensities  certainly, 
but  such  as  Mrs.  Williams,  with  swolle?i 
eyes,  pronounced  little  friendly  to  connu- 
piTminess  or  connubial  dignity.    In 
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good  time,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  father, 
Josephina   condescended    to  become  the 
happy  and  respectable  wife  of  the  widow- 
ed curate.    Yes,  though  he  was  not  her 
first  love — though  he  was  not  fashionable 
— ^though  he  had  been  married  before— 
though  he  had  a  son  to  inherit  his  patri- 
monial estate — and,  worse  than  all,  though 
he  had  been  refused  by  Susan  Knowles- 
don. 

And  here,  perhaps,  our  readers  will  start 
as  much  as  did  the  bride,  when  the  honest 
bridegroom  mentioned,  as  a  well-kno^vn 
feet,  what  was  quite  new  to  her — for  how 
could  the  simple  man  suppose  that  Susan 
had  not  told  the  delicious  secret  to  all  her 
friends  and  intimates — had  not  disclosed 
her  triumph  over  a  generous  heart,  and 
laughed,  with  all  her  associates,  at  the 
trusting  confidence  that  was  willing  to  re- 
pose all  future  peace  and  future  honour  in 
the  bosom  of  the  selected  fair?  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  worthy  ridicule  than 
the  confiding  mortal  who  tells  his  tale  of 

love 
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Tove  into  the  ear  of  favoured  woman,  and 
makes  her  the  arbitress  of  his  after  destiny. 
'  We  say  nothing  of  that  good-humoured 
complaisance,  and  genteel  courtesy,  which 
draws  on  a  lover  to  "  pop  the  question," 
only  to  have  the  honourable  pleasure  of 
disappointing  hopes  such  demeanour  has 
first  awakened ;  nor  do  we  dare  to  assert 
that,  five  times  out  of  six,  such  refusals, 
though  numbered  as  honours,  are»  in  fact, 
a  disgrace ;  for  would  not  a  noble  mhid 
scorn  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  another, 
merely  in  the  selfish  scheme  of  aggran- 
dizing vanity  and  consequence?  or  can 
that  be  called  an  honour,  which  is  acquired 
by  stratagem  and  deceitful  manners  ? 

How  Susan  fell  into  the  error  of  encou- 
raging into  a  lover  the  man  she  never  in- 
tended to  accept  for  a  husband,  we  know 
not — nay,  perhaps  the  gentleman  was  one 
of  those  who  was  wilfully  blind  to  discou- 
ragement, or  premature  in  proposing — ^for 
there  are  such ;  but,  even  supposing  the 
lady  had  been  to  blame  in  the  first  in- 
stance, 
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extreme  old  age,  whilst  his  &ther  wag  y€t 
a  hale  active  man. 

Jack  made  such  strong  love  to  Susan 
Knowlesdon,  tliat  though  she  at  first  said 
••  no,**  she  afterwards  whispered  "  yes;" 
and  the  moment  Jack  could  write  ^*  cap- 
tain**  to  his  name,  he  claimed  and  received 
her  as  his  bride. 

Mrs.  Mary  Knowlesdon  continued  the 
same  determined  old  maid,  and  Mn 
Knowlesdon  the  same  determined  old  ba- 
ciielor,  that  we  have  seen  them,  doing 
more  good  in  the  course  of  their  noiseless 
but  busy  lives^  th»i  we  could  record  in 
two  volumes  duodecimo,  closely  printed. 
Mrs.  Mary  received  the  last  calm  sigh  of 
the  resigned  and  grateful  cripple,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Maude,  who  closed  a  life  of  active 
virtue  with  a  death  of  cheerful  hope.  ]Mr. 
Knowlesdon  took  care  that  "  her  children'* 
should  be  educated  to  fonn  useful  and 
happy  membere  of  society. 

Here  ends  our  artless  tale. ^Reader, 

ferewell !  we  thank  you  for  your  patience 

in 
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•  3b  attending  us  through  it.    We  beseech 
you  to  overlook  our  deficiencies,  and  to 

•  forgive  our  mistakes.  We  have  not  essayed 
'  to  draw  the  fanciful — the  marvellous,  but 

the  probable — the  true.  Have  we  suc- 
ceeded in  our  aim  ?  look  around,  and  try 
us  by  the  tests  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience. 


FINIS. 


Printed  by  J.  Darling,  Leadenball-«tfeet,  London. 
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